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In the days of the Continental Congress 
the delegates used to travel to the capital, at 
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the beginning of each session, from their 
several homes, usually on horseback ; 


ford- 
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ing streams, sleeping at miserable country 
inns, sometimes weather-bound for days, 
sometimes making circuits to avoid threat- 
dangers, sometimes accomplishing 


¥ 











2g0 
forced marches to reach Philadelphia in 
time for some special vote. There lie before 
me the unpublished papers of one of the 
signers of the great Declaration, and these 
papers comprise the diaries of several such 
journeys. Their simple records rarely include 
bursts of patriotism or predictions of national 
glory, but they contain many plaintive chron- 
icles of bad beds and worse food, mingled 


with pleasant glimpses of wayside chat, and | 


now and then a bit of character-painting that 


recalls the jovial narratives of Fielding. | 


Sometimes they give a passing rumor of “ the 
glorious news of the surrendering of the 
Colonel of the Queen’s Dragoons with his 


whole army,” but more commonly they cele- | 


brate “milk toddy and bread and butter” 
after a wetting, or “the best dish of Bohea 
tea I have drank for a twelvemonth.” 
they arrived at Philadelphia, the delegates put 


up their horses, changed their riding gear for | 


those habiliments which Trumbull has im- 


mortalized, and gathered to Independence | 


Hall to greet their brother delegates, to 


interchange the gossip of the day, to repeat | 
Dr. Franklin’s last anecdote or Francis Hop- | 


kinson’s last gibe; then proceeding, when 
the business of the day was opened, to lay 
the foundation for a new nation. 

“Before the 19th of April, 1775,” said 


Jefferson, “I had never heard a whisper of | 
a disposition to separate from the mother- | 


country.” Washington said: “ When I first 
took command of the army (July 3, 1775), I 
abhorred the idea of independence ; but I 
am now fully convinced that nothing else 
will save us.” It is only by dwelling on 
such words as these that we can measure 
that vast educational process which brought 
the American people tothe Declaration of 
Independence, in 1776, 

The Continental Congress, in the earlier 
months of that year, had for many days been 
steadily drifting on toward the distinct asser- 
tion of separate sovereignty, and had declared 
it irreconcilable with reason and a good con- 
science for the colonists to take the oaths re- 
quired for the support of the Government 
under the Crown of Great Britain. 
was not till the 7th of June, that Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, rose : read these 
resolutions : 

“ That these United Colonies are, and af 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, and that all 


political connection between them and the | 


State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved. 
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| ness, by Robert Livingston, of New York, 





“ That it is expedient forthwith to take the 
most effectual’ measures for forming foreign 
alliances. 

“That a plan of confederation be pre- 
pared and transmitted to the respective 
colonies for their consideration and appro- 
bation.” 

These resolutions were presented under 
direct instructions from the Virginia Assem- 
bly, the delegates from that colony selecting 
Mr. Lee as their spokesman.* They were 
at once seconded, probably after previous 
understanding, by John Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts,— Virginia and Massachusetts being 
then the leading colonies. It was a bold 
act, for it was still doubtful whether any- 
thing better than a degrading death would 
await these leaders, if unsuccessful. Gage 
had written, only the year before, of the 
prisoners left in his hands at Bunker Hill, 
that “ their lives were destined to the cord.” 
Indeed, the story runs that a similar threat 
was almost as frankly made to the son of Mr. 
Lee, then a schoolboy in England. He was 
one day standing near one of his teachers, 
when some visitor asked the question: 
“What boy is that?” “He is the son of 


| Richard Henry Lee, of America,” the teacher 


replied. On this the visitgr put his hand 
on the boy’s head and sai& “We shall ye 
see your father’s head upon Tower Hill,”— 
to which the boy answered: “You may 
have it when you can get it."t This was 
the way in which the danger was regarded 
in England; and we know that Congress 
directed the Secretary to omit from the 
journals the names, of the mover and sec- 
onder of these resolutions. The record 
only says, “Certain resolutions respecting 
independence being moved and seconded, 
Resolved, That the consideration of them be 
deferred until to-morrow morning; and that 
the members be enjoined to attend punctu- 
ally at ten o’clock, in order to take the same 
into their consideration.” 

On the next day the discussion came up 
promptly and was continued through Satur- 
day, June 8, and on Monday, June ro. The 
resolutions were opposed, even with bitter- 


by Dickinson and Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
and by Rutledge, of South Carolina. The 


| latter is reported to have said privately, 


“that it required the impudence of a New 
Englander for them in their disjointed state 
to propose a treaty to a nation now at 


* Lee’s “ Life of R. H. Lee,” i., 169. 
t Lossing, in Harper’s Magazine, iii., 153. 





peace; that no reason could be assigned 
for pressing into this measure but, the rea- 
son of every madman, a show of spirit.”* 
On the other hand, the impudence, if such 
it was, of John Adams, went so far as to 
defend the resolutions as stating “ objects of 
the most stupendous magnitude, in which the 
lives and liberties of millions yet unborn 
were intimately interested ;” as belonging to 
“a revolution, the most complete, unexpect- 
ed, and remarkable, of any in the history of 
nations.” 
postponed, by a vote of seven colonies 
against five, until that day three weeks; 
and it was afterward voted (June 11), “in 
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the meanwhile, that no time be lost, in case 


Congress agree thereto, that a committee be | 


appointed to prepare a declaration to that 
effect.” 
doubtless have been the chairman, had he 
not been already on his way to Virginia, to 
attend the sick-bed of his wife. 
ciate, Thomas Jefferson, was named in his 


place, together with John Adams, of Mas- | 
sachusetts, Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsyl- | 


vania, Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, and 
Robert R. Livingston, of New York. 

This provided for the Declaration; and 
on the appointed day, July 1, 1776, Con- 


* Bancroft (8vo edition ), viii., 390. 
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On Monday, the resolutions were | 


Of this committee, Mr. Lee would | 


His asso- | 
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| gress proceeded to the dischssion of the 
momentous resolutions. Little remains to 
us of the debate, and the best glimpse of 
the opening situation is afforded to the 
modern reader through a letter written by 
Mr. Adams to Mercy Warren, the historian, 
—a letter dated “ Quincy, 1807,” but not 
| printed until within a few years, when it was 
inserted by Mr. Frothingham in the appen- 
dix to his invaluable “ Rise of the Republic 
of the United States.” The important pas 
sage is as follows: 

“1 remember very well what I did say; 
but I will previously state a fact as it lies 
|in my memory, which may be somewhat 


OF THE DECLARATION.” 


explanatory of it. In the previous multi- 
plied debates which we had upon the sub 
ject of independence, the delegates from 
New Jersey had voted against us; their 
constituents were informed of it and recalled 
them, and sent us a new set on purpose to 
vote for independence. Among these were 
Chief-J ustice Stockton and Dr. Witherspoon 
In a morning when Congress met, we ex 
pected the question would be put and car 
ried without any further debate ; because we 
knew we had a majority, and thought that 


| argument had been exhausted on both sides, 


as indeed it was, for nothing new was ever 
afterward advanced on either side. But the 


| Jersey delegates, appearing for the first time, 
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desired that the question might be discussed. 
We observed to them that the question was 
so public, and had been so long discussed 
in pamphlets, newspapers, and at every fire- 
side, that they could not be uninformed, and 
must have made up their minds. They said 
it was true they had not been inattentive to 
what had been passing abroad, but they had 


CARPENTERS’ HALL, CHESTNUT STREFT ABOVE THIRD, PHILADELPHIA. 


not heard the arguments in Congress, and | quence. 


did not incline to give their opinions until 
they should hear the sentiments of members 
there. 





| 


Judge Stockton was most particu- | 


larly importunate, till the members began to | 


say, ‘Let the gentlemen be gratified,’ and 
the eyes of the assembly were turned upon 
me, and several of them said: ‘Come, Mr. 
sidams; you have had the subject longer at 
heart than any of us, and you must reca- 
pitulate the arguments.’ I was somewhat 
confused at this personal application to me, 


and would have been very glad to be | 


excused ; but, as no other person rose, after 


some time I said: ‘ This is the first time in | 





my life when I seriously wished for the 
genius and eloquence of the celebrated ora- 
tors of Athens and Rome: called in this 
unexpected and unprepared manner to ex- 
hibit all the arguments in favor of a measure 
the most important, in my judgment, that 
had ever been discussed in civil or political 
society, I had no art or oratory to exhibit, 
and could produce nothing 
but simple reason and plain 
common sense. I felt myself 
oppressed by the weight of 
the subject, and I believed 
if Demosthenes or Cicero 
had ever been called to de- 
liberate on so great a ques- 
tion, neither would have re- 
lied on his own talents with- 
out a supplication to Min- 
erva, and a sacrifice to Mer- 
cury or the God of Elo- 
quence.’ All this, to be sure, 
was but a flourish, and not, 
as I conceive, a very bright 
exordium; but I felt awk- 
wardly. * * 

“ T wish some one had re- 
membered the speech, for it 
is almost the only one I ever 
made that I wish was liter- 
ally preserved.”* 

“John Adams,” said Jef- 
ferson long afterward to Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Ticknor, 
“was our Colossus on the 
floor. He was not graceful, 
nor elegant, nor remarkably 
fluent, but he came out occa- 
sionally with a power of 
thought and expression that 
moved us from our seats.” 
It seems a pity that no ade- 
quate specimens remain to us 
of this straightforward elo- 
And yet it is cause for congratula- 
tion, on the whole, that the only speech fully 
written out after that debate, was the leading 
argument for the negative. Long years have 
made us familiar with the considerations that 
led to national independence; the thing of 
interest is to know what was said against it ; 
and this is just what we happen to know, 
through the record of a single speech. 

After any great measure has been carried 
through, men speedily forget the objections 
and the objectors, and in a hundred years 


* Frothingham’s “ Rise of the Republic,” p. 618. 
Compare “Works of John Adams,” 1., 228; iii., 58. 
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can hardly believe that any serious opposi- | 


tion was ever made. How utterly has the 
name of John Dickinson passed into obliv- 
ion !—and yet, up to the year 1776, he had, 


doubtless, contributed more than any one | 
man, except Thomas Paine, to the political | 


emancipation, so far as the press could 
effect it, of the American people. The 
“Farmer’s Letters” had been reprinted in 
London with a preface by Dr. Franklin; 
they had been translated into French, and 
they had been more widely read in America 
than any patriotic pamphlet, excepting only 
the “ Common Sense” of Paine. Now their 
author is forgotten—except through the col- 
lege he founded—because he shrunk at the 
last moment before the storm he had 
aroused. Who can deny the attribute of 
moral courage to the man who stood up in 
the Continental Congress to argue against 
independence? But John Adams reports that 
Dickinson’s mother used to say to him: 
“Johnny, you will be hanged; your estate 
will be forfeited or confiscated; you will 
leave your excellent wife a widow,” and so 
on; and Adams admits that if his wife and 
mother had held such language, it would 
have made him miserable at least. And it 
was under this restraining influence, so 
unlike the fearless counsels of 
Abby Adams, that Dickinson rose 
on that first of July, and spoke 
thus: 

“| value the love of my country 
as I ought, but I value my country 
more ; and I desire this illustrious 
assembly to witness the integrity, 
if not the policy, of my conduct. 
The first campaign will be decisive 
of the controversy. The Declara- 
tion will not strengthen us by one 
man, or by the least supply, while 
it may expose our soldiers to ad- 
ditional cruelties and outrages. 
Without some prelusory trials of 
our strength, we ought not to 
commit our country upon an alter- 
native, where to recede would be 
infamy, and to persist might be 
destruction. 

“ No instance is recollected of a 
people without a battle fought, or 
an ally gained, abrogating forever 
their connection with a warlike 
commercial empire. It might unite the dif- 
ferent parties in Great Britain against us, and 
it might create disunion among ourselves. 

“ With other powers, it would rather injure 
than avail us. 
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obtained but by our actions in the field, 
which are the only evidences of our union 
and vigor that will be respected. In the 
war between the United Provinces and 
Spain, France and England assisted the 
provinces before they declared themselves 
independent; if it is the interest of any 
European kingdom to aid us, we shall be 
aided without such a declaration ; if it is not, 
we shall not be aided with it. Before such 


| an irrevocable step shall be taken, we ought 


HOUSE IN 


Foreign aid will not be | have compacted with another, is to make 


to know the disposition of the great powers, 
and how far they will permit one or more 
of them to interfere. The erection of an 
independent empire on this continent is a 
phenomenon in the world; its effects will 
be immense, and may vibrate round the 
globe. How they may affect, or be sup- 
posed to affect, old establishments, is not 
ascertained. It is singularly disrespectful 
to France to make the Declaration before 
her sense is known, as we have sent an 
agent expressly to inquire whether such a 
Declaration would be acceptable to her, 
and we have reason to believe he is now 
arrived at the Court of Versailles. The 
measure ought to be delayed till the common 
interests shall in the best manner be con- 
sulted by common consent. Besides, the 
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door to accommodation with Great Britain 
ought not to be shut, until we know what 
terms can be obtained from some competent 
power. Thus to break with her before we 
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experiments on the lives and liberties of my 
countrymen, which I would sooner die than 
agree to make. At best, it is to throw us 
into the hands of some other power and to 


lie at mercy, for we shall have passed the | 


river that is never to be repassed. We 
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ought to retain the Declaration and remain 
masters of our own fame and fate.” * 
These were the opinions of the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer,” as condensed by Bancroft 
from Mr. Dickinson’s own report, no words 
being employed but those of the orator. 
In the field, some of the bravest men were 
filled with similar anxieties. It was thus 
that the new Adjutant-General, Joseph 
Reed, described the military situation : 
“With an army of force before, and a 
secret one behind, we stand on a point of 
land with six thousand old troops, if a year’s 
service of about half can entitle them to this 
name, and about fifteen hundred raw levies 
of the province, many disaffected and more 
doubtful ; every man, from the general to the 
private, acquainted with our true situation, 
is exceedingly discouraged. 
the true posture of affairs, no consideration 
would have tempted me to take part in this 
scene ; and this sentiment is universal.” 





* Bancroft (8vo edition), viii., 452. 
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Had I known | 


| This statement was not laid before the 

Congress, to be sure, but one from General 

Washington, conveying essentially the same 
| facts, was read at the opening of that day’s 
session. In spite of this mournful beginning, 
and notwithstanding the arguments of Mr. 
Dickinson, the opinions 
of the majority in Con- 
gress proved to be clear 
and strong ; and the pres- 
sure from their constitu- 
encies was yet stronger. 
Nearly every colony had 
already taken separate 
action toward indepen- 
dence, and, on that first 
day of July, the Conti- 
nental Congress adopted, 
in committee, the first 
resolution offered by the 
Virginia delegates. 
There were nine colonies 
in the affirmative, Penn- 
sylvania and South Caro- 
lina voting in the nega- 
tive, the latter unani- 
mously, Delaware being 
divided, and New York 
not voting, the delegates 
from that colony favoring 
the measure, but having 
as yet no_ instructions. 
When the resolutions 
came up for final action, 
in convention, the next 
day, the state of things had changed. Dick- 
inson and Morris of Pennsylvania had ab- 
sented themselves and left an affirmative 
majority in the delegation; Caesar Rodney 
had returned from an absence and brought 
Delaware into line; and South Carolina, 
though still disapproving the resolutions, 
joined in the vote for the sake of unanimity, 
as had been half promised by Edward Rut- 
ledge, the day before. Thus, twelve col- 
onies united in the momentous action; 
and New York, though not voting, yet 
indorsed it through a State convention 
within a week. The best outburst of con- 
temporary feeling over the great event is to 
be found in a letter by John Adams, to his 
wife, dated July 3, 1776. He writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Yesterday the greatest question was 
decided which ever was debated in America, 
and a greater, perhaps, never was nor will 
be decided among men. * * * When I 
look back to 1761, * * * and recollect 
the series of political events, the chain of 
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causes and effects, [ am surprised at the 
suddenness as well as greatness of this rev- 
olution. Britain has been filled with folly, 
and America with wisdom. * * * 
the will of Heaven that the two countries 
should be sundered forever. It may be 
the will of Heaven that America shall suffer 
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and support and defend these States. Yet, 


| through all the gloom, I can see the rays 
| of ravishing light and glory; I can see that 


It is | 


| 


calamities still more wasting and distresses | 


* * * 


yet more dreadful. But I sub- 
mit all my hopes and fears to an over- 
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ruling Providence, in which, unfashionable 
as the faith may be, I firmly believe. * * 

“The second day of July, 1776, will be 
the most memorable epocha in the history 
of America, I am apt to believe that it will 
be celebrated by succeeding generations as 
the great anniversary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion toGod Almighty, 


* * * from one end of the continent to the | 


other, from this time forward for evermore. 

“You will think me transported with en- 
thusiasm, but I am not. I am well aware 
of the toil, and blood, and treasure that it 
will cost us to maintain this declaration, 





the end is worth all the means. And that 
posterity will criumph in that day’s transac 
tion, even though we should rue it, which | 
trust in God we shall not.”* 

John Adams was mistaken in one predic 
tion. It is the Fourth of July, not the 
Second, which has been accepted by Amer 
icans as “ the most memorable epocha.” 
This is one of the many illustrations of 
the fact that words as well as deeds are 
needful, since a great act may seem 


incomplete ~-— 
mathe ————* 
been put 

into a fit- 

ting form 

of words. It was the vote of July 2d that 
changed the thirteen colonies into indepen 
dent States; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence only promulgated the fact and assigned 
its reasons. Had this great proclamation 


| turned out to be a confused or ill-written 


document, it would never have eclipsed .in 


**Familiar Letters of John Adams and his 


Wife ;” pp. 191—4. 
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fame the original Resolution, which 
certainly had no such weak side. 
But this danger was well averted, 
N for the Declaration was to be drawn 
» up by Jefferson, unsurpassed in his 

time for power of expression. He 
\ accordingly framed it; Franklin and 
Adams suggested a few verbal 
amendments; Sherman and Living- 
ston had none to offer; and the 
document stood ready to be report- 
ed to the Congress. 

Some of those who throng to Phil- 
adelphia, this summer, may feel an 
interest in knowing that the “ title- 
deed of our liberties,’’ as Webster 
called it, was written in “a new 
brick-house out in the fields ”—a 
house still standing, at the south- 
west corner of Market and Seventh 
streets, less than a quarter of a 
mile from Independence Square. 
Jefferson had there rented a parlor 
and bedroom, ready furnished, on 
the second floor, for thirty-five 
shillings a week; and he wrote 
the Declaration in this parlor, upon 
a little writing-desk, three inches 
high, which still exists. In that 
modest room we may fancy Franklin 
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and Adams listening critically, Sherman and 
Livingston approvingly, to what was for them 
simply the report of a committee. Jefferson 
had written it, we are told, without the aid of 
a single book; he was merely putting into 
more systematic form a series of points long 
familiar; and Parton may be right in the 
opinion that the writer was not conscious of 
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course on the varieties of English style, in 
which he urges upon her a careful reading 


| of Rollin’s “ Belles Lettres,” and the Epistles 


of Pliny the Younger. Yet any one who 
has ever taken part in difficult or dangerous 
actions can understand the immense relief 
derived from that half hour’s relapse into 
“the still air of delightful studies.” And it 
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any very strenuous exercise of his faculties, 
or of any very eminent service done. 
Nothing is so difficult as to transport our- 
selves to the actual mood of mind in which 
great historic acts were performed, or in 
which their actors habitually dwelt. ‘Thus, 
on the seventh day of that July, John Adams 
wrote to his wife a description of the con- 
dition of our army, so thrilling and harrow- 
ing that it was, as he says, “ enough to fill a 
humane mind with horror.” We fancy him 
spending that day in sackcloth and ashes; 
but there follows on the same page another 
letter, written to the same wife on the same 
day,—a long letter devoted solely to a dis- 








is probable that Jefferson and his compan- 
ions, even while discussing the title-deed of 
our liberties, may have let their talk stray 
over a hundred collateral themes as remote 
from the immediate task as were Pliny and 
Rollin. 

During three days—the second, third, and 
fourth of July—the Declaration was de- 
bated in the Congress. The most vivid 
historic glimpse of that debate is in Frank- 
lin’s consolatory anecdote, told to Jefferson, 
touching John Thompson, the hatter. The 
amendments adopted by Congress have 
always been accounted as improvements, 
because tending in the direction of con- 
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ciseness and simplicity; though the loss of 
that stern condemnation of the slave trade 
—‘“a piratical warfare against human na- 


ture itself’—has always been regretted. | 


The amended document was finally adopted, 
like the Virginia resolution, by the vote of 
twelve colonies, New York still abstain- 
ing. If Thomas McKean’s reminiscences, 
at eighty, can be trusted, it cost another 
effort to secure this strong vote, and Cesar 


Rodney had again to be sent for, to secure | 
| large stable, whence the flies issued in 


the Delaware delegation. McKean says, in 
a letter written in 1814 to John Adams: “ I 


sent an express for Cesar Rodney to Dover, | 
reason of silk stockings; and when this 


in the county of Kent, in Delaware, at my 
private expense, whom I met at the State- 
house door on the 4th of July, in his 
boots ; he resided eighty miles from the city, 
and just arrived as Congress met.” Jeffer- 
son has, however, thrown much doubt over 
these octogenarian recollections by McKean, 
and thinks that he confounded the different 
votes together. There is little doubt that 
this hurried night-ride by Rodney was in 
preparation for the Second of July, not the 
Fourth; and that the vote on the Fourth 
went quietly through. 

But the Declaration, being adopted, was 
next to be signed; and heré again we come 
upon an equally hopeless contradiction in 
testimony. This same Thomas McKean 
wrote in 1814 to ex-President Adams, speak- 


ing of the Declaration of Independence, “No | 
| not have been said; but it gives a more 


man signed it on that day,” *—namely, July 
4, 1776. Jefferson, on the other hand, writing 
some years later, thought that Mr. McKean’s 
memory had deceived him, Jefferson him- 
self asserting, from his early notes, that “ ‘The 
Declaration was reported by the Committee, 


agreed to by the House, and signed by every | 


member present, except Mr. Dickinson.” t 
But Jefferson, who was also an octogenarian, 
seems to have forgotten the subsequent 
signing of the Declaration parchment, until 
it was recalled to his memory, as he states, 
a few years later.{ If there was a previous 
signing of a written document, the manu- 
script itself has long since disappeared ; and 
the accepted historic opinion is that both 
these venerable witnesses were mistaken; 
that the original Declaration was signed 
only by the President and Secretary, John 
Hancock and Charles Thomson; and that 
the general signing of the parchment copy 





* “Works of John Adams,” x , 88. 
t “ Works of Jefferson,” i., 98. 
t “Works of Jefferson,” i., 100. 
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took place on August 2d.* It is probable, 
at least, that fifty-four of the fifty-six names 
were appended on that day; and that it 
was afterward signed by Thornton, of New 
Hampshire, who was not then a member, 
and by McKean, who was then temporarily 
absent. 

Jefferson used to relate, “ with much mer- 
riment,” says Parton, that the final signing 
of the Declaration was hastened by a very 
trivial circumstance. Near the hall was a 


legions. Gentlemen were in those days 
peculiarly sensitive to such discomforts by 


annoyance, superadded to the summer heat 
of Philadelphia, had become intolerable, 


| they hastened to bring the business to a 


conclusion. This may equally well refer, 


| however, to the original vote; flies are flies, 


whether in July or August. 

American tradition has clung to the 
phrases assigned to the different partici- 
pants in this scene: John Hancock’s com- 
mentary on his own bold handwriting, 
“There, John Bull may read my name 
without spectacles ;” Franklin’s, “ We must 
hang together, or else, most assuredly, we 
shall all hang separately ;” and the heavy 
Harrison’s remark to the slender Elbridge 
Gerry, that, in that event, Gerry would be 
kicking in the air long after his own fate 
would be settled. These things may or may 


human interest to the event, when we know 
that they were even attributed. What we 
long to know is, that the great acts of his- 
tory were done by men like ourselves, and 
not by dignified machines. 

Even those who look with the greatest 
pride and hope upon the present and future 
of this nation, must admit that the Conti- 
nental Congress contained in 1776 a remark- 
ably large proportion of able and eminent 
men. ‘The three most eminent delegations, 
naturally, were from what. were then the 


| three leading States—Virginia, Massachu- 


setts, and Pennsylvania. Virginia contrib- 
uted Thomas Jefferson, who framed the 
Delaration; Richard Henry Lee, whose 
resolutions preceded it; Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, his brother; Wythe and Braxton, who 
had stood by Patrick Henry in the old 
House of Burgesses; Nelson, who had first 
proposed organizing the Colonial militia of 
Virginia, and who later, as a general in 





* Bancroft, ix., 59; Frothingham, “ Rise of the 
Republic,”’ 545. 
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town, and Harrison, afterward the father of 
a President. Massachusetts sent Hancock, 
the President of the Congress; Samuel 
Adams, who shared with Hancock the 


ENOCH EDWARDS, WHER! 
PASSAGE 


GARDEN-HOUSE, OWNED BY DK 
JEFFERSON AND OTHERS CELEBRATED THI 
OF THE DECLARATION, 

honor of being excepted from a royal par- 
don; John Adams, “our Colossus on the 
floor ;” Elbridge Gerry, afterward Commis- 
sioner to France and Vice-President of the 
United States, and Robert Treat 


the Boston massacre. Pennsylvania con- 
tributed Dr. Franklin, “the Genius of the 
Day and the patron of American Liberty ;” 
Robert Morris, “the financier of the Revo- 
lution,” by whose sole credit the Continental 
army was sustained in its closing campaign, 
and who was afterward a prisoner for debt ; 
Morton, who had been a member of the 
“Stamp Act Congress ;” Ross, the mediator 
between the Colonists and the Indians; Dr. 
Rush, renowned for science and for human- 
ity; Clymer, soldier, student, writer, and 
prison reformer; the Irish-born Taylor and 
Smith, and the Scotch Wilson. 

Yet the other Colonies were represented 
by delegations hardly less eminent. New 
York sent Livingston, of “ Livingston's 
Manor,” the correspondent of Edmund 
Burke, and one of the framers of the “Ad- 
dress to the People of Great Britain” in the 
first Continental Congress ; Lewis, the Welsh 


merchant, to whom the British Government | 


had given five thousand acres of land for his 
services in the French and Indian war; 


Floyd, who, during the greater part of the | 


Revolution, was an exile from his home, 


the field, bombarded his own house at York- | leaving it in the hands of the British; and 


Paine, | 
who had acted as public prosecutor after | 


| call “ carpet-baggers.” 


Morris, afterward succeeded in Congress by 
his more famous brother, Gouverneur. New 


| Jersey sent Hopkinson, lawyer, wit, and 
| poet—the author of “The Battle of the 


Kegs ;” Dr. Witherspoon, the Scotch cler- 
gyman, President of Princeton College; 
Stockton, a patriot, and the ancestor of 
patriots; Clarke, known as “The Poor Man’s 
Counselor,” though not a lawyer, and “ hon- 
est John Hart.” New Hampshire had 
chosen Dr. Bartlett, the first to sign the 
parchment roll; Dr. Thornton, who suc- 
ceeded Governor Wentworth, and became 
acting-Governor of New Hampshire; and 
Whipple, who rose from a cabin-boy to be 
a general, commanding with Stark at Ben- 
nington, and under Gates at Saratoga. 
Connecticut sent Roger Sherman, shoe- 
maker, lawyer, and judge, who had studied 
while working at his bench, and had become 
a profound lawyer on borrowed law-books ; 
Huntington, afterward President of Con- 
gress, and Wolcott, who defended the Con- 
necticut coast against Tryon, and, later, 
made peace with the Six Nations. Rhode 
Island sent Hopkins, who had introduced 
a bill into the Rhode Island Assembly to 
abolish slave importation, and had at the 
same time emancipated his own slaves; and 
Ellery, whose house was burned by the 
British army as soon as it took possession 
of the island. 

Delaware had elected Rodney, who rode 
eighty miles, as already stated, to be present 
at the vote for independence; Reed, who had 
roused his colony to contribute for the suf- 
ferers by the Boston Port Bill, and McKean, 
the only man who served in Congress 


| through the whole Revolutionary War. The 


South Carolina delegates,- forming at first 
the only delegation which had united in 
opposing independence, were equally united 
in finally approving and practically sustain- 
ing it, Middleton losing his fortune in the 
cause, Hayward being scarred for life by a 
gunshot wound, and both, with Rutledge, 
being imprisoned for a year at St. Augus- 
tine by the British; while young Thomas 
Lynch, who had come from the London 
Temple to espouse his country’s cause, 
escaped the dangers of war only to be lost 
at sea at thirty. These were all natives of 
the colony from which they came; but 
North Carolina and Georgia were honor- 
ably represented by what we should now 
North Carolina sent 
Hooper, a Massachusetts man, who had 
studied law under James Otis; Hewes, the 
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New Jersey Quaker, and Penn, the Virgin- 
ian, who afterward rallied the mountaineers 
of his adopted State against Cornwallis. 
Georgia, again, sent the Virginian, Walton, 
who had learned to read by the light of 
pine-knots when a carpenter’s apprentice ; 
the English Gwinnett, and Hall, of Con- 
necticut, who at first came alone to the Con- 
gress, and was admitted to represent his dis- 
trict before the young colony had made up 
its mind. 
sented by Chase, who, as judge upon the 
bench, afterward said to a timid sheriff 


doubtful about getting some rioters to jail, | 


“Summon me, Mr. Sheriff, and I'll take 
‘em ;” by Paca, who said, after his first ses- 
sion, that the Virginia gentlemen alone 
seemed able to carry on the Government, 
so that no one else was needed; Stone, one 
of the committee that afterward framed the 
Articles of Confederation, and Charles Car- 
roll, who, lest some namesake should share 
his risks, added “of Carrollton” to his 
name. 

This is the story of the signing. Of the 
members who took part in that silent drama 
of 1776, some came to greatness in conse- 
quence, becoming Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Governors, Chief-Justices, or Judges; 
others came, in equally direct consequence, 
to poverty, flight, orimprisonment. “Hunted 
like a fox by the enemy;” “a prisoner twenty- 
four hours without food,” “not daring to 
remain two successive nights beneath one 
shelter,’”—these are the records we may 
find in the annals of the Revolution with re- 
spect to many a man who stood by John 
Hancock on that summer day to sign his 
name. It is a pleasure to think that not 
one of them ever disgraced, publicly or 
conspicuously, the name he had written. 
Of the rejoicings whieh, everywhere through- 
out the colonies, followed the signing, the 
tale has been often told. It has been 
told so often, if the truth must be con- 
fessed, that it is not now easy to distinguish 
the romance from the simple fact. ‘The 
local antiquarians of Philadelphia bid us 
dismiss forever from the record the pictur- 


esque old bell-ringer and his eager boy, | 


waiting breathlessly to announce to the as- 
sembled thousands the final vote of Con- 
gress on the Declaration. The tale is de- 
clared to be a pure fiction, of which there 
exists not even a local tradition. 
sions of Congress were then secret, and 
there was no expectant crowd outside. It 
was not till the fifth of July that Congress 
sent out circulars announcing the Declara- 


Finally, Maryland was repre- | 
these trophies were burned in the evening in 


The ses- 


| acts.’ 
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tion; not till the sixth that it appeared in a 
Philadelphia newspaper; and not till the 
eighth that it was read by John Nixon in 
the yard of Independence Hall. It was 
read from an observatory there erected by 
the American Philosophical Soci¢ty, seven 
years before, to observe the transit of 
Venus. The king’s arms over the door of 
the supreme court-room in Independence 
Hall were torn down by a Committee of 
the Volunteer force called “ associators” ; 


the presence of a great crowd of citizens, 
and no doubt amid the joyful pealing of the 
old “ Independence” bell. There is also a 
tradition that on the afternoon of that day, 
or possibly a day or two earlier, there was a 
joyful private celebration of the great event, 
by Jefferson and others, at the garden-house 
of a country-seat in Frankford (near Phila- 
delphia), then occupied by Dr. Enoch Ed- 
wards, a leading patriot of that time. 

It is certain that a portion of the signers 
of the Declaration met two years after, for a 
cheery commemoration of their great achieve- 
ment, in the Philadelphia City Tavern. The 
enjoyment of the occasion was enhanced by 
the recent deliverance of the city from the 
presence of General Howe, and by the con- 
trast between this festival and that lately 
given by the British officers to him. A 
brief glimpse at the patriotic occasion, from 
the hitherto unpublished diaries of William 
Ellery, may well close this narrative. 

“On the glorious Fourth of July [1778], 
I celebrated in the City Tavern, with my 
brother delegates of Congress and a number 
of other gentlemen, amounting, in the whole, 
to about eighty, the anniversary of Inde- 
pendency. The entertainment was elegant 
and well conducted. There were four tables 
spread; two of them extended the whole 
length of the room, the other two crossed 
them at right angles. At the end of the 
room, opposite the upper table, was erected 
an Orchestra. At the head of the upper 
table, and at the President’s right hand, 
stood a large baked pudding, in the center 
of which was planted a staff, on which was 
displayed a crimson flag, in the midst of 
which was this emblematic device: An eye, 


_ denoting Providence ; a label, on which was 


inscribed, ‘An appeal to Heaven;’ a man 
with a drawn sword in his hand, and in the 
other the Declaration of Independency, and 
at his feet a scroll inscribed, ‘ The declaratory 
As soon as the dinner began, the 
music, consisting of clarionets, hautboys, 
French horns, violins, and bass viols, opened 
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and continued, making proper pauses, until 
it was finished. Then the toasts, followed 
by a discharge of field-pieces, were drank, 
and so the afternoon ended. In the even- 
ing there was a cold collation and a brill- 
iant exhibition of fire-works. The street 
was crowded with people during the exhi- 
bea, © 8 © © 


QUILL USED BY WILLIAM FLOYD IN SIGNING 


A LITTLE CENTENNIAL 


In these times, when everybody seems to 
be furbishing up his ancestors and setting 
them on end, as it were, in company with 


all the old tea-kettles, queue-ties, rusty mus- | 


kets, snuff-boxes, and paduasoys, it has 
occurred to me to open the strong box of 
antiquity, and abstract from there a charm- 
ing little figure, who, like the Bride of the 
Mistletoe Bough, has lain moldering many a 
long year. 

More than one hundred years ago there 
lived in a quiet country home of Old Vir- 
ginia a winsome little maid, General Wash- 
ington’s “ Pet Marjorie,” by name Sarah Fair- 
fax, daughter of the Rt. Hon. and Rev. 
Bryan, Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron 
and Rector of Fairfax Parish. Among the 
characters of that day, this staunch and 
God-fearing old Tory stands out conspicu- 
ous. 
ington’s dear friend and neighbor, William 
Fairfax, of Belvoir on the Potomac, and 
brother of the wife of Laurence Washing- 
ton, elder brother of the General. He was 
through life a steady and devoted friend of 
Washington, and, with his son Ferdinando, 
one of the little group of chief mourners at 
that funeral in 1800, when a whole Republic 
wept. The Reverend Bryan Fairfax was 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel 
Wilson Cary, of Ceelys, Virginia, and from 
1790 till 1792 was Rector of Christ Church, 
in Alexandria, Va., residing then at Mount 
Eagle, a short distance beyond Hunting 
Creek Bridge. Christ Church, a venerable, 
ivy-covered pile, still remains, and is inter- 
esting not only as a Revolutionary land- 


He was the son of General Wash- | 
| press any violation of order, are remembered 
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“What a strange vicissitude in human 
affairs! These, but a few years since colo- 
nies of Great Britain, are now free, sover- 


| eign, and independent States, and now cel- 


ebrate the anniversary of their independence 
in the very city where, but a day or two 
before, General Howe exhibited his ridicu- 
lous Champhaitre.” 


THE DECLARATION 


LADY. 


| mark, but from the facts that one of its first 


twelve vestrymen, chosen in 1765, was 


| Colonel George Washington, then thirty 


three years of age, and that pew number 
five, which he bought for the sum of thirty- 
six pounds and ten shillings (the highest 
price paid), is carefully preserved and 
restored. In this church General Robert E. 
Lee was confirmed in the year 1853, and a 
mural tablet is there erected to his memory, 
opposite a similar one to Washington. ‘There 
is an amusing record of a certain notable 
Mrs. Cook, who held the office of sexton of 
Christ Church for many years, and until she 
retired upon an annuity. “Her peculiar 
dress and physiognomy, her stately manner 
of ushering persons into their pews and /ock- 
ing the doors upon them, and the almost 
military air with which she patrolled the 
aisles, alert to detect and prompt to sup- 
by persons now living.” 

Of the father of our little heroine, Bishop 
Meade writes: “ He endeavored to dissuade 
his friend, General Washington, from the 
war with England. The General, in his 
letter to him, deals most gently and respect- 
fully with him. Reverend Mr. Fairfax 
acted with such dignity, if he did not see 
cause to change his sentiments, as not to 
forfeit the friendship of Washington and the 
patriots of Fairfax Parish, but was, as we 
have seen, chosen to be their minister.” 

Irving speaks of him as “ Washington’s 
valued friend, Bryan Fairfax; a man of lib- 
eral sentiments but attached to the ancient 
rule,” and, again, as follows: “ Washington 
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was at Mount Vernon, preparing to set out | 
for Philadelphia as a delegate to the second | 
Congress, when he received tidings of the 

affair at Lexington. Bryan Fairfax and 

Major Horatio Gates were his guests at the 

time. They all regarded the event as -de- 

cisive in its consequences, but they regarded 

it with different feelings. ‘The worthy and 

gentle-spirited Fairfax deplored it deeply. 

He foresaw that it must break up all his 

pleasant relations in life ; arraying his dear- 

est friends against the Government to 

which, notwithstanding the errors of its 

policy, he was loyally attached and resolved 

to adhere.” 


In Washington's last will and testament 
occurs this passage: “To the Reverend, 
now Bryan, Lord Fairfax, I give a Bible in 
three large folio volumes with notes, pre- 
sented to me by the Right Reverend Thomas 
Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man.”* 


Succeeding, upon the death of Robert, 
the seventh Lord, in 1793, to the family 
title, the Reverend Bryan Fairfax went to 

England, and 
remained at 
Leeds Castle 
during the in- 
vestigation 
and allowance, 
by the House 
of Lords, of 
his claim to 
the title which 


CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
The late | 
| 


was confirmed to him in 1800. 
C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., M. P., says of 


* This Bible is among the Revolutionary relics to 
be exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition. 
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BRYAN, EIGHTH LORD FAIRFAX 


him, in his “ History of Leeds Castle:” “ He 
was an Episcopalian clergyman, and, unlike 
the clergy of England, his dress was a com- 
plete suit of purple, in accordance with the 
customs of Virginia.” ‘To quote again from 
Bishop Meade: “Coming back to Virginia 
with my notices of this family, I take pleas- 
ure in recording the proofs of genuine piety 
in the Reverend Bryan Fairfax. On going 
to England to receive the title, and, perhaps, 
encounter some trouble, delay, and mortifi- 
cation, the Earl of Buchan, Gen- 
eral Washington’s friend, addressed 
a letter of religious sympathy and 
condolence to him, to which he 
thus responds: ‘I have the hap- 
piness to say with the Psalmist, 
in respect of God’s dealings toward 
me, “I know that of Thy very 
faithfulness Thou hast caused me 
to be troubled.” ’” 

Family papers and letters of that 
date, as well as Washington’s own 
private records, abound with allu- 
sions to the intimacy of the families 
of Towlston and Mount Vernon. 
The difference in political senti- 
ment caused no break between 
those two pure and lofty men, of 
whom one bore, and the other in 

adopted, that grand old Fairfax 


spirit 
Mon Dieu je servirai tant que je 


motto: 
vivral. 

It was before those troublous times that 
tried men’s souls, as far back as 1772, that 
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we catch our first glimpse of little Sally. | 
We must imagine the seclusion of life on a 
great Virginia plantation in that decade of 
the last century. The Towlston domain, 
in itself a petty principality, with a host 
of dependent negroes claiming daily care, 
with open gates to welcome every way- | 
farer, boasted no nearer neighbors than | 
those of Belvoir, Mount Vernon, and Alex- | 
andria; and an invitation tp dine, or to a 
ball, meant a hard trot of ten or fifteen 
miles across winter-bound roads, the ladies 
perched upon pillions, with a mule-mounted 
darkey to bear the bandboxes. Many a 
merry procession of periwigged cavaliers, es- | 
corting cardinal-wrapped belles, filed through 
the sere Virginia woodland, allured by stately 
minuet and jovial contra-dance. And, when 
the gay assembly was at last convened, there 
was no shirking work, but young and old 
alike were called upon to dance. Witness 
General Greene’s story about the occasion 
at his head-quarters, when “ His Excellency 
danced for three hours without once sitting 
down. * * Upon the whole,” concludes this 
cheery old hero, “we had a pretty little 
frisk.” 
For the men, there were endless amuse- 
ments in the free, gay life of the Virginia | 
colony. Riding to hounds, cock-fighting, | 
duck-shooting, fishing, sport in every shape 
was the whole duty of a gentleman of that 
day. An entry like this, for instance, is a 
frequent occurrence in Washington's journal: 


“ November 25.—Mr. Bryan Fairfax, Mr. 
Grayson, and Philip Alexander came here 
by sunrise. Hunted and catched a fox 
with these, Lord Fairfax and Colonel 
Fairfax, all of whom, with Mr. Fairfax and 
Mr. Wilson, of England, dined here. 26th | 
and z9th.—Hunted again with same coin- 
pany.” 


Indoors, at little Sally's home, everything 
bore the stamp of the mother-land—old 
English furniture, silver, books, English fore- 
fathers frowning on the walls, odd tricks of 
English speech. The simple, homely tasks 
of baking, brewing, distilling, doctoring, 
were not considered beneath the dignity of 
any gentlewoman. 5 

Sally was the only daughter of the Towls- 
ton house, and, between the ages of seven 
and ten, must have been a singularly quaint 
young person. Housewife, mistress of the 
poultry-yard, the right hand of a delicate 
mother, general arbitrator of family and 
plantation, and especial regulator of her 
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brother Tommy. This last seems to us a 
queer state of things, for we remember him 
only as the stately patriarch of eighty odd 
(whose portrait is here introduced), with 
locks like spun glass, and so awful in his 
dignity, that mischief among his grandchil 
dren fled at his approach. He was charac- 
terized by a hardy virtue, and by a republi- 


THOMAS, NINTH LORD FAIRFAX. (THE “TOMMY” OF 


THIS CHRONICLE.) 


can simplicity that made him discard the 
empty title inherited from his father. He 
was in religious faith an advanced Sweden- 
borgian ; and, one of the first among Virginia 
gentlemen to do so, liberated all the slaves 


| belonging to his patrimonial estate and 


established them in various trades. As a 
grandfather, he still cherished the memory 
of his dear little sister and comrade as one 
of the brightest of his long and honored life. 

Sally’s friendship with Washington began 


| almost in her cradle, and continued stead- 
| fast throughout her brief career. 


Austere 
as he was always accounted, we have abun- 
dant proof of the extreme gentleness exhib- 
ited toward young girls and children by the 
great soldier and statesman. Many a hard 
cross-country ride did Colonel Washington 
take, to pass the evening and night with his 
old friend Bryan Fairfax, and over a bottle 
of Madeira or Bordeaux discuss the absorb- 
ing topics of the outer world, each from his 
firm stand-point of conviction, while Miss 
Sally would jingle the keys, join in the chat, 
order the servants, give vent to her opinion 
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on the political situation, and nde upon her 
« Colonel’s” knee—with equal dignity. 


I have before me a few tattered saffron- 


CANDLESTICK BELONGING TO THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, 


DATE 1760. 


colored pages of a diary kept by the little | 


housewife, penned in large sprawling char 
acters, in ink that for one hundred and four 


years has defied the effacing finger of | 
Amid the delightful preparations for | 


time. 
a Christmas ball at the old Virginia mansion, 
Miss Sally finds time for a few important 
items. 


“On thursday the 26 of decem mama 
“made 6 mince pyes and 7 custards 12 tarts 
“1 chicking pye and 4 pudings for the ball.” 


We rather fancy the excitement of that 
occasion must have been too much for the 
young lady, as the subsequent day’s record is 
only a somewhat involved list of names, viz. : 


“miss molly payn and mr perce baillis 
“and mr william payn and mr william 
“ Sandford, mr mody and miss Jenny, a man 
“who lives at Colchester Mr hurst, Mrs. 
‘ hurst’s husband, young harry gunnell son of 
“old william gunnell john seal from the little 
* falls. 
“of the names escape us] these are all the 
“ gentlemin and ladies that were at the ball. 
“Mrs Gunnell brought her sucking child 
“‘with her F 


The next concerns a gentleman somewhat 





| sufficient 


Mr Watts and mr hunter [here some | 
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famous in Virginia history, whose adventure 
with Colonel George Washington many 


years before had formed one of the favorite 
topics for discussion in the colony : 


“on Satterday the 28th of december I won 
“ 10 shillings of Mr. William payn at Chex” 


In 1754, Washington, then in command 
of the Virginia Rangers at Alexandria, 
awaiting the arrival of General Braddock’s 
troops, supported Mr. Fairfax in an election 
contest for the House of Burgesses, against 


| Mr., afterward Colonel, William Payne of the 


Continental Army. ‘This seems to have 


| been one of those rare occasions when Wash- 


ington’s hot blood got the better of his peer- 


| less judgment. Fierce words passed between 
| the two gentlemen, in the Market Square of 


Alexandria, ending by an outburst of rage 


| from Payne, in which he felled Washington 


to the earth, The Rangers rushed from 
their barracks and surrounded Payne, but 
Washington, with calm dignity, dispersed 
them. A duel-seemed inevitable. On the 
following day, however, Washington sent for 
Payne, and, extending his hand, said, with 


| a gentle courtesy, that touched the other to 


the heart: “ Mr. Payne, toerr is human. I 
was wrong yesterday; but if you have had 
satisfaction, let us be friends.” 
Until the day of his death, Colonel Payne 
retained for Washington a devoted and un- 
broken regard, and the affair added one 


| more link to the chain which bound together 


SALVER BELONGING TO THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, DATE 1760. 


the families who form the principal subjects 
of our sketch. 


“ On monday night,” continues Miss Sally. 
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“ when papa was at mount vernon my aunt 
“ fairfax sent my muslin apron to him which 
“ she gave me when I was at belvoir. but I 
“ did not bring it home with me so she made 
“ miss polly work it for me, and sent it to 
“m. vernon for p. to bring to me which he 
“did and in it she sent me a note. the 
“ apron is worked mighty pritty—peter gul- 
“Jet and nicholas money all came here for 
“ money. 


“On friday the 3d of janna. came jonn 
“ vain to undertake the building of the hea- 
“ house he got no incourgemint so he went 
“away the same way he came. 


FiO 


sg 

fe go 
Je wrx 
ho bow 


FAC-SIMILE OF AN ENTRY IN SALLY'S JOURNAL. 


do 
fame para 


“on friday the 3 of jan came here granny 
“carty she cut me out a short-gown, and 
“ stayed all night. 


“ on friday the 3 of jannuary papa went to 
“ Collo. Washington’s and came home again 
“ the next wednesday which was the 8. 


“On friday the 3 of jan that vile man 
“adam at night kild a poor cat of rage be- 
“ cause she eat a bit of meat out of his hand 
“and scrached it. o vile wreach of new 
“ negrows if he was mine I woud cut him 
“to pieces a son of a gun a nice negrow he 
“ shoud be kild himself by rites.” 

VoL. XII.—20. 








In this vivid outburst of Sally’s wrath, 
one is reminded of Pet Marjorie and her 
turkey that “did not give a single dam.” 
And then the offender was a “ new negrow,” 
(z. ¢., not born upon the estate,) which, in 
itself, was a term of opprobrium. 


“on monday the 6th of jannuary which 
“was old C mass day in the afternoon it 
“set to snowing and snowed till the snow 
“ was above ancle-deep and then it held up 
“but the snow lasted upon the ground at 
“ least a Week and then there came another 
“ snow as deep. 


Ln Cov grew 


ay Poe 


“ on thursday the 2d of jan margerry went 
“to washing and brought all the things in 
“ready done on thursday the gth of the 
“same mounth I think she was a great 
“ while about them a wole week if you will 
“believe me reader. 


“ on friday the 10 of jannuary in the morn- 
“ing came here danny gerens overseer for 
“taff and taff went away ac. ordingly poor 
“ taff I pitty him indeed readei.” 


Of “taff’s” offenses and “ taff’s” punish- 
ment, we shall ever be left in ignorance; 
but, of one thing we are sure, that a tear 
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pure as the recording angel’s was dropped 
for him that “ 10 of jannuary !” 


“On Sater day the 11th of Jan papa 
“ measured me on the right hand of the 
“ door as you come out of the Chamber.” 


The Chamber! This does not present a 
very clear image, perhaps, except to the un- 
derstanding of a dyed-in-the-wool Virginian. 
Thus has always been designated the bed- 
room of the mistress in an old Virginia 
home. This room, generally situated upon 
the ground-floor, was broad, spacious, moth- 
erly, exquisitely neat. Here was the great 
mahogany bed shrouded in spotless dimity, 
with the flight of steps leading up to it; 
here the huge fire-place blazing welcome, 
and the brass andirons and split basket of 
pine knots upon the hearth-side. Before the 
fire stood the chintz-clad easy-chair, behind 
which cowered little impish shapes of black 
children brought up for daily training in the 
useful arts. Here sat the mistress for a stated 
period every day; jhere she held levees of 
her people, who came in from the quarter, 
one by one, dropping curtseys and courtly 
bows, offering for sale their eggs and butter, 
detailing grievances, each with a story to 
tell of some bodily ailment or “misery,” 
without which no colored person of good 
standing in those days was ever found. A 
corner cupboard, situated somewhere near 
the ceiling, behind the chimney-piece, gen- 
erally contained a stock of good old-fash- 
ioned medicines: castor oil that was castor 
oil, odoriferous rhubarb, calomel by the 
pound—for the applicants were very rigid 
im exacting the proper degree of strength to 
their doses. In the chamber—pronounced, 
if you please, with the broadest of a’s, 
(chaamber)—centered all the hundred little 


family cares and interests; and, except at | 
times when the mysteries of birth and death | 
closed the portals, it was apt to be the most | 


charming, inviting spot about the mansion. 
I can picture Miss Sally, standing on tip-toe 
to be measured, and ‘the pencil marks that 
were never rubbed out! But, to resume the 
diary : 


“on sater day the 11 th of jan nuary I 
“ made me a card box to keep my neck | ass 
“in and I put them in. 


“on friday the 10 th of jan margery 
“ mended my quilt very good.” 


Now comes a red-letter day! Think of 





it, fair kettle-drummers of Gotham, ye drink- 
ers of untaxed tea in 1876! 


“on monday the 13 th of jan mama made 
some tea—for a wonder indeed.” 


Aye, and Sally kept the key of the caddy, 
I do not doubt! 

The following reminds one of Mary Bel- 
lenden’s letter from the country to her 
“dear Henrietta Howard,” when she is 
“taken with a fit of writing,” and has noth- 
ing better to tell than the list of the stock 
of ner farm that she is “ fatting for her pri- 
vate tooth.” 


“ A list of my fowls: 
¥ geece 

ganders 

turkey hens 
turkey cock 
ducks 

drakes 

old hens 
pullets 

cocks. 


— 


Ow AN COr NN 


“on monday the 13 th of jannu john went 
“to jenny thrifts for some butter and 2 tur- 
“ keys, and 6 ducks and papa sent her word 
“if she would let him have them he woud 
“ discharg all the rest of the debt and she 
“sent them to us and when they came 
“ papa gave them to me to bred from. 

“S. FAarRFax. 


“on tuesday the 14th of jan john went to 
“mr moodys to bring home the shoes and 
“papa’s bistole bags which he did and 
“ brought papa a pair of new shoes. 


“on thursday the 16th of jan there came 
“a woman and girl and mama bought 3 old 
“ hens from them and gave them to me, which 
“reduced her dept she ow’d me which was 
“ 5 and nine pence to three and nine pence 
“which she now owes me and she owes me 
“ five teen pence about nancy perrys ribon 
“ which she never paid. S. F x.” 


Oh! little Shylock S. F 
art thou about that unlucky “ ribon 

Next, we have authority for Miss Theo- 
dosia Lambert’s occupation, of which Mr. 
Thackeray says: “A hundred years ago, 
young ladies were not afraid either to make 
shirts or name them.” 


x, how rigid 


”! 


“on friday the 17th of jan I mended 
“tommy’s shirt from head to foot. 
“S. F——x. 
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“ A list of all the fowls on the plantation, 
“ viz.: 14 ducks in all, g geece in all 3 tur- 
“keys in all 25 fowls in all of mine and 4 
“of mamas she bought to eat I mean 3 
“ pullets and one cock of hers. there is 3 
“ hens with eggs to-day, jan the 18th. 


“On friday the 17th of jannuary poor lucy 
“colton died of a dropsy 1772 her child is 
“ dead also. 





“on sunday the rgth of Jan papa went 


| 


“to Court and brought 
“mama a comb and me 
“a comb and tommy a 
* comb course combs they 
“ were and he came home 
“the 22nd. 


“sa? ma! wa!” 


side tales from oracles, alas! now gone. 
There is no picture of the little maid. We 
may think of her, though, as very fair and 
pure, wearing a little, high-bred, dame chdte- 
faine kind of a manner. I am persuaded 
that Sir Joshua Reynolds’s charming “ Miss 
Penelope Boothby” might have been taken 
from her. 

A glimpse into the home circle at a 
moment when this important personage is 
temporarily off duty, may serve to better 
our acquaintance. 

One must fancy the scene in the Towls- 


“on saturday the 18th of jannuary top 
“ came to see dolly. 


“on thursday the 23rd of jan john jacson 
“ came here and went a hunting with papa. 


“on friday the 24 of jan about 12 o’clock 
“ at night margery was brought to bed of a 
“ boy 1772.” 


Whether Miss Sally sat up till “about 


“twelve o’clock at night” for the purpose 
of presiding over this event, is not known; 
but, as in the loves of sable “top” and 


ton drawing-room, as the early winter twi- 
light settles upon the family group. There 
are high-paneled walls, on which hang the 


old English Fairfaxes; here a Vandyck of 
the great Parliamentary General, “ Black 
Tom,” of Cromwell’s time, clad in leathern 
doublet, sash and gorget, and starting from 
the canvas with a strange fire which a 
couple of centuries have not yet dimmed any 
more than they have the luster of his fame; 
there a beautiful cabinet picture attributed 
to Lely, the only known portrait of the 
fourth Lord, a young warrior in full armor, 
whose rich color, flowing locks and slum- 
berous hazel eyes, together with the lace ruf- 
fles and almost womanish beauty of the 
ungauntleted hand, seem to contradict his 
warlike array; yonder is a noble “ Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland ;” and there, again, a 
most fair and stately ancestress, bearing a long 
ostrich plume in one slim hand, who smiled 
down upon many a generation of English 
children of the line before she made her sea 
voyage to the colonies. Before the wide 
fire-place, which is fed with an armful of 
good Virginia hickory, lies a square of faded 
Turkey carpet, upon which is placed a spin- 
dle-shanked mahogany stand, which, like 
every other piece of furniture in the room, 


“ dolly,” it is evident nothing escaped her 
vigilance. 


“on sunday the 26th of janna came here 
“ Mr. Lewis, and dined with us and went 
“ away again at night. 


“ On monday the 27 of jan, there fell an 
“ amazeing snow two foot and a half deep. 
“ on tuesday the 28 of jan I craked a loaf 
“of sugar on tuesday the 28, Adam cut 
“down a cherry tree. on friday the 14 of 
“febberary the red and white cow calfed 
“and had a red and white calf 1772. 

“S. FarRFax.” 





Here ends the diary of a month; which 
duty to the world accomplished, the author | 
seems to have relaxed her dignity—for, at the 
end, there is a wonderful pen-and-ink picture 
of a bird upon a bough, and scribbled in 
characters almost illegible a merry “ha! 
ha! ha!” 

What we know of little great-aunt Sarah 
in the years that followed before her brief 
course was run, is principally through fire- 
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shines until the grave elder and saucy 
young faces are reflected in it. This won- 
derful, old-time polish of solid wood is gone 
from among us now, ill replaced by the 
shabby vulgarity of veneer’ and varnish. 
There is lacking the motive power, thus 
explained to the present chronicler by 
“Uncle Dennis,” the courtly gray-haired 
butler of the old Virginia homestead, years 
ago. “It’s elbow grease, little mistis, elbow 
grease that makes the shine.” 

There is no glare of light in the room, 
save that shed by the generous fire and the 
rather melancholy glimmer of four candles— 
two on the mantel-shelf, two on the table, 
set in tall columnar candlesticks of virgin sil- 
ver.* Ina high-backed, harp-shaped tapestry 
chair sits the gentle house-mistress, shading 
her eyes with a gorgeous turkey-tail fan, a 
trophy from her fnend Colonel Washington. 
Mrs. Fairfax wears a mouse-colored brocade, 
a trifle faded—for those were not the days 
of frequent importations from Worth and 
Pingat; but her ruffles are of finest Mechlin, 
and so is the pigeon-bertha crossed upon 
her chest. (Sally was rather proud of her 
mother’s lace. It had taken the us at all 
the dinner-parties and balls given in Alex- 
andria, as well as at Mount Vernon and 
Belvoir, when Martha Custis became Mrs. 
Washington.) In one corner sit the “boys” — 
Tommy poring over a six-months old copy 
of “The Spectator,” allotted to him for the 
improvement of his mind by the unsparing 
Sally. Ferdinando, the second son, to 
whom George Washington was godfather 
and Martha Washington godmother, amuses 
himself with a fox’s brush while awaiting 
the return of his father from the day of 
sport. Over against the wainscoted wall, 
perched before an ancient spinet, quavering 
away for dear life, sits Sarah Fairfax, spin- 
ster. She is singing, in her clear young 
voice “A favorite Air, set to musick by 
Doctor Arne,” entitled “The Despairing 
Shepherd,” and beginning : 

“Ah, wella day! 


I have the book before me as I write. 
Musty and yellow as to binding and paper, 
with indescribable type and setting, the 
“musick” full of odd intervals, trills, and 
runs. One gleans here and there, however, 
sweet bits of melody from Arne, and noble 
phrases from “ Mr. Handell.” The collec- 


Must [ endure this pain ?” 





* These candlesticks and a family salver, of both 
of which we give cuts on page 304, bear date 1760, 
and were buried for four years under the ruins of the 
old Fairfax homestead, “ Vaucluse,” during the late 
war between the States. 





tion is styled “Clio and Euterpe; or, British 
Harmony, Curiofly Engrav’d, with the 
Thorough Bass for the Harpsicord, and 
Transposition for the German Flute,” and 
bears the inscription, “London, Hand 
Alley, almost opposite Great Turn Stile, 
Holborn, MDCCLXII.” As for the heroes 
and heroines, “ curiofly engrav’d,” one must 
see “ Colinet,” “ Happy Bet,” and “ Chlo- 
rinda,” to appreciate them. Tommy’s grand- 
children may call them muffs and guys, but 
Tommy, and Sally, and Ferdinando believed 
in, admired, and warbled about them untir- 
ingly. 

Presently, the brothers weary of their 
occupations, and there comes a new demand 
for Sally, who, among other positions of 
honor, is the family Scheherezade. ‘There 
is a wonderfully prim sofa, on which they 
all three nestle. Alas! for Sally’s dignity, 
her feet do not begin to touch the floor. 
She pays no attention, however, to this tri- 
fling circumstance, and the tiny red-heeled 
slippers dangle, while the little Sir Joshua 
mob-cap stands forth in the twilight over a 
face as fresh as any rose. She has an arm 
around each brother’s neck, while each 
demands his favorite tale. One asks for 
ghosts, the other for witches, but Sally will 
have none of these. 

She weaves brave tales out of family 
legends, and tells of such stirring times, that 
the boys fairly thrill with longing to have 
lived in other days and shared in scenes 
like those—with Sir Nicholas, the Knight 
of Rhodes, who slaughtered the Turks 
long ago—with Fairfaxes who won their 
spurs, some in Italy, others in the Low 
Countries—with those of them who fought 
for the Parliament against Charles—or with 
her own young uncle who, with Wolfe and 
Montcalm, met a soldier’s death at Quebec. 
But Sally will bear no suggestion that the 
heroes of the past overshadow the one her 
heart delights to honor. “There is none 
better, none braver,” she avers, getting down 
to execute a little stamp, “than my dear 
Colonel Washington.” 

“At my little lady’s service,” says a voice. 
A cavalier, booted, mud-bespattered, stands 
open-armed within the door.: Sally gives a 
little cry of pleasure and springs into his 
embrace. The mother rises with a stately 
curtsey. Doors fly open, and show through 
the broad hall-way huntsmen, hounds, ne- 
groes with pitch-pine torches and bestriding 
mules—negroes on foot, under foot, every- 
where, closing in the background with a 
sable ring. 
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There is a stout supper presently for stout 
appetites—turkey, wild ducks, a _ roast 
opossum and sweet potatoes, perhaps with 
a good bottle of Bordeaux. Ido not know 
how they contrived about the: toast of 
“ Church and King,” without which no bot- 
tle of Mr. Fairfax’s old wine was ,ever 
broached at his own table. Certain it is 
that, for such cause, the great republican 
never held back from sharing the salt of 
either Bryan Fairfax or his kinsman—my 
Lord of Greenway Court, Washington’s ear- 
liest friend and patron, who, when he heard 
of the final success of the American colo- 
nies in their struggle for independence, 
turned his face to the wall, and said: “ Let 
me die now; it is time for me to go.” I 
have no doubt that little Sally’s mob-cap 
stood between her honored father’s pow- 
dered periwig and Colonel Washington’s 
pigtail at this juncture. Perhaps she took 
a tiny sip out of papa’s glass, and exhaled 
her loyalty in spirit, keeping tight hold 
meanwhile of her best beloved Washington. 

And now, while the gentlemen are engaged 
at their cards, and Madame at her knitting, 
and that remorseless cherub, Sally, having 
marshaled her brothers off to bed, has her- 
self yielded unwillingly to the extinguisher 
of sleep, we give place to a bit of gossip— 
a page from the “Chronique Scandaleuse” 
of the Virginia provinces, and possibly the 
key-note to Washington’s friendship with 
our little Centennial Lady—the story of 
Washington’s early love affair with little 
Sally’s aunt. 

Years before, when Washington was but 
a poor and unimportant young surveyor, in 
company with George William Fairfax of 
Belvoir, he was sent by my Lord Fairfax of 
Greenway Court upon an expedition to sur- 
vey his estates in the Shenandoah Valley, a 
vast grant of land from the Crown, includ- 
ing leagues of trackless wilderness. The 
friendship between these young men, ce- 
mented in their lonely camp life in the wild 
Virginia woods, endured always in the 
closest bonds. 

George William Fairfax and his younger 
half-brother, Bryan, married sisters, daugh- 
ters of Colonel Wilson Cary, a gentleman 
of great wealth, who lived on a fine estate 
called “Ceelys,” upon the lower James. 
Colonel Cary held the position of first mag- 
istrate of his county, and that of “ Royal 
Collector of the Lower James,” for thirty- 
four years. This last was an office of great 
profit and honor, held in those days only 
by the magnates, and, as Colonel Cary 





rejoiced in the possession of four charming 
daughters, his establishments at Ceelys and 
Rich Neck were the scene of much gayety, 
and the rendezvous of all the good society 
within reach. 

Washington, shy, slow of speech, not par- 
ticularly distinguished, never very handsome 
in his early youth, found his way into this 
brilliant circle, and fell a prey to the invin- 
cible charms of one of the sisters. Sally 
Cary, afterward Mrs. George William Fair- 
fax, was the leading beauty and toast of her 
day. Of her it is related, that, coming into 
the town of Williamsburg one evening rather 
late, accompanied only by her maid, she was 
challenged by an imperious sentry, who de- 
manded the pass-word. Much confused, 
and quite innocently, she faltered out her 
own name, in answer. “ Pass!” said the 
sentry instantly, and Miss Cary hurried on, 
profiting unconsciously by the gallantry of 
the officer who had chosen the pass-word 
of the night. 

The chroniclers of the Fairfax family have 
always asserted positively that to this one 
of the Miss Carys, 4a delle des belles, Wash- 
ington offered his heart and hand, to be 
finally superseded by his friend and com- 
rade, Fairfax, of Belvoir. 

Irving gives a different version of this story, 
asserting that Washington’s éendresse was for 
the younger sister of Mrs. George William 
Fairfax, whom the bride brought back with 
her on a visit to Belvoir. Bishop Meade, 
quoting from a paper of the Ambler family, 
says that the sister whom Washington 
sought in marriage was Mary Cary, after- 
ward married to the wealthy Edward Am- 
bler, Collector of York River, and owner of 
Jamestown Island. In the face of this dis- 
tinguished controversy, we can only con- 
tinue the story of Washington’s wooing, as 
it has been handed down to us. When the 
young gentleman mustered up his courage 
at last to ask for the lady’s hand, Colonel 
Cary flew into a great rage, and answered 
that, if that was his business, he might as 
well “ go away the same as he came” (vide 
Sally’s diary), for his daughter had been 
accustomed to ride in a coach and four. 

Bishop Meade, who, in spite of his lawn 
sleeves, does not object to a little morsel of 
gossip, gives the tradition that, years after, 
when the lady was standing at a window in 
Williamsburg, she saw Washington, stately 
and noble, enter, riding at the head of his 
troops, the hero of all hearts and tongues. 
He caught sight of her amid the crowd and 
waved his sword in recognition, upon which, 
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overpowered by a sense of her loss, she im- 


mediately fainted away. The Bishop goes | 


on to say that it is a fact that the lady whom 
Washington eventually married was enough 
like Mrs. Ambler to have been her twin 
sister! In any case, the same blue eyes 


that had bewitched his boyhood, looked at | 


Washington from little Sally’s face!* 


When Sally next takes tangible form in | 


the family history, she is a young girl, left 
alone with her invalid mother and younger 
brother, upon the remote Virginia planta- 
tion, in the midst of the terrible war-times. 
George William Fairfax, always a devoted 
loyalist, had, upon the breaking out of the 
war, retired with his wife to England, where 
he died in 1787. In the autumn of the 
year, which Thackeray has characterized as 
“the awful winter of ’77, when one blow 
struck by the sluggard at the head of the 
British forces might have ended the war, 
and all was doubt, confusion, and despair 
in the opposite camp (save in one indom- 
itable breast alone),” Bryan Fairfax, furnish- 
ed with a pass through the lines by Wash- 
ington, to whose guardianship his family 
was commended, set off for England, taking 
with him his son, the “Tommy” of the 
journal. It was a dreary prospect for the 
sick wife and the little ones left behind, but 
was made necessary by imperative family 
business, which, it might be, would detain 
them in England for a year or more.t 

We have one other legacy in Sally’s hand, 
a letter, written by her and forwarded by 
Washington to New York, when her father 
was outward bound. It is dated October 
18th, 1777, and reads thus: 


“ Honor Sir 
“ We last night had the pleasure of your 
“ last letter, which we earnestly waited for-& 
“ and which mama being not very well able 
“to write has desired me to answer, which I 


“wish you may ever receive for there seems 
“to be a great many things to interfere and 
“prevent its journey. mama seems very 
“ unwilling to a separation of 1 or two years, 
“at any rate, and desires you will shorten 
“ the time as much as you can which at any 
“ rate will sit exceeding heavy on her, she is 
“ at present better than she has been, I car- 
“ried her to Alexandria and she employ’d 
“a doctor there who prescribed something 
“ Beneficial—I wish I could write free and 
“ unreserve’d for I have many things I wou’d 
“ say to my Dear & ever beloved father that 
“I don’t like the curious shou’d see: I will 
“ endeavour to act in the department I am 
“in as well as circumstances will permit, tho 
“exceeding troublesom in some respects. 
“ however as to your 2d son, I think the 
“ Best way will be to have him inoculated 
“ & send him to school for it does not suit 
“ otherwise, and a friend of yours is very 
“ready to Board him, if you stay long 
“enough at new York, pray write your 
“ pleasure in this regard, the family here are 
“ all well as can be & I am glad to hear no 
“more odd adventures befell you in your 
“ way I suppose you met no difficultys where 
“you are, nothing coud reconcile me to 
“ your voyage but the trust in the Almighty 
“that you will safély return I expect you 
“ will leave my Brother in the other land 
“ pray do not omit writeing and makeing him 
“ do it, ’tis oweing to the general’s interpo- 
“sition that you will receive this, I am ex- 
“ceeding glad of his protection. mama 
“ will not be able to go to Alexandria again 
“this winter, there is always a regiment of 
“soldiers inocculated there a’ most, & the 
“infection is never out of town. She will 
“be exceeding lonesom this year, however 
“ this is circulocutious I hope to often hear 
“and yet I dont know how. Hon’d Sir, 
“ give my love to my Brother, I hope he 
“ will acquire the polite assurance and affa- 








“It is fair to say that papers which have never 
been given to the public set this question beyond a 
doubt. Mrs. George William Fairfax, the object of 
George Washington’s early and passionate love, 
lived to an advanced age in Bath, England, widowed, 
childless, and utterly infirm. Upon her death, at 
the age of 81, letters, still in possession of the Fair- 
fax family, were found among her effects, showing 
that Washington had never forgotten the influence 
of his youthful disappointment. 

tA letter from him to his wife at this time is 
before me: 

LANCASTER, Septr. the 27th, 1777. 
My DEAR: 

“T have been detained here three or four Days 
but expect to set out this Afternoon for General 
Washington’s camp, and from thence you shall hear 





further from me. 
hath scarcely affected me more t 


In all this long Journey Nothin 
Ee the thought o 
leaving you so long. My mind is now depressed 


with anxiety about you. Pray write to me, and get 
some Friend to inclose yr. letter to Gen]. Washing- 
ton but the contents must be such that it may come 
poe) pee a I hope God will continue his kind- 
ness & raise yr. Spirits according to my earnest 
prayers in yr. Behalf; and that He will protect and 
preserve You as well as our little ones. My love 
to Sally—tell her not to forget the days that are 
past—not to grow cold. 

“ The Lord bless & restore you—so prays 

Yr. affectionate 
BRYAN FAIRFAX. 

“Tommy is well & desires his Duty, and love to 

Sally & Nando.” 
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“ble chearfulness of a gentleman, yet not 
“forget the incidents of fairfax County, I 


Watt 


“ must conclude with the family, 


In the interest of the parents of to-day, 
we might commend the style of this poor 
little letter, to the consideration of modern 
youth, while quite assured of the scorn that 
would be lavished upon Sally's spelling and 
punctuation, by any one of the trained school- 
girls of the age. There is something very 
touching in the bravely repressed longing 
for her absent father, and in the Spartan 
firmness with which she puts it aside, in that 
ambitious phrase, “ However, this is circu- 
locutious.” How wise and pithy the advice 
about her younger brother, “ have him inoc- 
ulated and send him to school :” something 
like the condensed style of treatment pecu- 
liar to the “Old woman who lived in a 
shoe!” How Johnsonian the rotund ver- 
biage of her message to her brother “ Tom- 
my,” who, in the face of the great world’s 
distractions, is adjured to “ acquire the polite 
“assurance and affable chearfulness of a 
“gentleman, yet not forget the incidents 
“of fairfax County!” How demure the 
promise to act as well as she is able in the 
department she is in, tho’ “ exceeding trou- 
blesom !” 

Here, in the midst of the war-clouds of 
the Revolution, little Sally fades from our 
view, to re-appear again for a brief bright 
moment, before her beauty and her energies 
are translated to another sphere. It was 
upon the occasion of one of General Wash- 
ington’s birthnight balls, given at the Old 
City Hotel, in Alexandria, when Sally was 
seventeen years old, in the flush of her 
beauty, and, it was whispered, engaged to 
be married to a young Mr. Washington, 
cousin or nephew to the General. General 





and Mrs. Washington 
came up from Mount Ver- 
non to dress and pass the 
night at the house of 
Sally’s aunt Carlyle, in 
Alexandria—where Sally 
was also making a visit, in 
order to be present at the 
ball. They gathered, a 
merry party, in the draw- 
ing-room, to exhibit their 
toilets before setting out, 
and Mrs. Carlyle’s little 
granddaughter, who after- 
ward became “’Tommy’s” 
wife, remembered  dis- 
tinctly the awful length of Mrs. Washington's 
train. 

“ Sally wore a dress of white patnet over 
white satin, the patnet trimmed with a vine 
of rose-colored satin leaves, a pink rose in 
her hair with one white ostrich plume. She 
was very beautiful that night, and in high 
spirits, General Washington devoting him- 
self to her especially, and leading off in a 
minuet with her, when they were the ob- 
served of all observers. It was the last 
ball that she ever attended.” 

This, from a family letter, contains the 
last glimpse of our little Centennial Lady. 
We could wish that there had been more to 
tell of her early camaradarie with Washing- 
ton. It touches one to think of the great 
Leader so willing to be led by the hand of 
a little child. It may be, that they are 
friends now in the presence of Him in whose 
sight a thousand years are but as yesterday 
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GABRIEL CONROY.* 


BY BRET HARTE., 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
IN WHICH HECTOR ARISES FROM THE DITCH. 


HE stood for a moment breathless and 
paralyzed with surprise; then he began 
slowly and deliberately to examine the tun- 
nel step by step. When he had proceeded 
a hundred feet from the spot, to his great 
relief he came upon Jack Hamlin, sitting 
upright in a side-drift. His manner was 
feverish and excited, and his declaration that 
he had not moved from the place where 
Gabriel had left him, at once was accepted 
by the latter as the aberration of incipient 
inflammation and fever. When Gabriel 
stated that it was time to go, he replied, 
“Yes,” and added with such significance 
that his business with the murderer of Victor 
Ramirez was now over, and that he was 
ready to enter the Lunatic Asylum at once, 
that Gabriel with great precipitation lifted 
him in his arms and carried him without de- 
lay from the tunnel. Once more in the 
open air, the energies of both men seemed 
to rally ; Jack became as a mere feather in 
Gabriel’s powerful arms, and even forgot his 
querulous opposition to being treated as a 
helpless child, while Gabriel trod the famil- 
iar banks of the ditch, climbed the long 
ascent and threaded the aisles of the pillared 
pines of Reservoir Hill with the free ex- 
perienced feet of the mountaineer. Here 
Gabriel knew he was safe until daybreak, and 
gathered together some withered pine boughs 
and fragrant fine tassels for a couch for his 
helpless companion. And here, as he feared, 
fever set in ; the respiration of the wounded 
man grew quick and hurried; he began to 
talk rapidly and incoherently, of Olly, of 
Ramirez, of the beautiful girl whose picture 
hung upon his breast, of Gabriel himself, 
and finally of a stranger who was, as it 
seemed to him, his sole auditor, the gratu- 
itous coinage of his own fancy. Once or 
twice he raised his voice to a shout, and 
then, to Gabriel’s great alarm, suddenly he 
began to sing, and, before Gabriel could 
place his hand upon his mouth, he had 
trolled out the verse of a popular ballad. 
The rushing river below them gurgled, 
beat its bars, and sang an accompaniment ; 





the swaying pine sighed and creaked in 
unison ; the patient stars above them stared 
and bent breathlessly, and then, to Gabriel’s 
exalted consciousness, an echo of the 
wounded man’s song arose from the gulch 
below. 

For a moment he held his breath with 
an awful mingling of joy and fear. Was he 
going mad too? or was it really the voice 
of little Olly? The delirious man beside 
him answered his query with another verse ; 
the antiphonal response rose again from the 
valley. Gabriel hesitated no longer, but 
with feverish hands gathered a few dried 
twigs and pine cones into a pile, and touched 
a match tothem. At the next moment they 
flashed a beacon to the sky, in another there 
was a crackling of the underbrush and the 
hurried onset of two figures, and before the 
slow Gabriel could recover from his aston- 
ishment, Olly flew, panting, to his arms, 
while her companion, the faithful Pete, sank 
breathlessly beside his wounded and insen- 
sible master. 

Olly was first to find her speech. That 
speech, after the unfailing instincts of her 
sex, in moments of excitement, was the in- 
stant arraignment of somebody else as the 
cause of that excitement, and at once put 
the whole universe on the defensive. 

“Why didn’t you send word where 
you was,” she said impatiently, “and wot 
did you have it so dark for, and up a steep 
hill, and leavin’ me alone at Wingdam, and 
why didn’t you call without singin’? ” 

And then Gabriel, after the fashion of Ais 
sex, ignored all but the present, and holding 
Olly in his arms, said : 

“Tt’s my little girl, ain’t it, come to her 
own brother Gabe! bless her!” 

Whereat, Mr. Hamlin, after the fashion of 
lunatics of any sex, must needs be consist- 
ent, and break out again into song. 

“ He’s looney, Olly, what with fever along 
o’ bein’ shot in the leg a-savin’ me, ez isn’t 
worth savin’,” explained Gabriel, apologet- 
ically. “ It was him ez did the singin’.” 

Then Olly, still following the feminine 
instinct, at once deserted conscious rectitude 
for indefensible error, and flew to Mr. Ham- 
lin’s side. 





* Copyright, 1875, by American Publishing Company. <A// rights reserved. 
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“ Oh, where is he hurt, Pete? is he goin’ 
to die ?” 

And Pete, suspicious of any medication 
but his own, replied doubtfully : 

“ He looks bad, Miss Olly, dat’s a fac’— 
but now bein’ in my han’s, bress de Lord 
A’mighty, and we able to minister to him, 
we hopes fur de bess. Your brudder meant 
well, is a fair-meanin’ man, Miss—a tol’able 
nuss, but he ain’t got the peerfeshn’] knowl- 
edge dat Mars Jack in de habit o’ gettin’.” 

Here Pete unslung from his shoulders a 
wallet, and proceeded to extract therefrom 
a small medicine case, with the resigned air 
of the family physician, who has been called 
full late to remedy the practice of rustic 
empiricism. 

“ How did ye come yer?” asked Gabriel 
of Olly, when he had submissively trans- 
ferred his wounded charge to Pete. “ What 
made you allow I was hidin’ yer? How 
did you reckon to find me? but ye was 
allus peart and onhanded, Olly,” he sug- 
gested, gazing admiringly at his sister. 

“ When I woke up at Wingdam, after Jack 
went away, who should I find, Gabe, but 
Lawyer Maxwell standin’ thar, and askin’ 
me a heap 0’ questions. I supposed you'd 
been makin’ a fool o’ yourself agin, Gabe, 
and afore I let on that I know’d a word, I 
jist made him tell me everythin’ about you, 
Gabe, and it was orful! and you bein’ 
arrested for murder, ez wouldn’t harm a fly, 
let alone that Mexican ez I never liked, 
Gabe, and all this comes of tendin’ his legs 
instead 0’ lookin’ arter me. And all them 
questions waz about July, and whether she 
wazn’t your enemy, and if they ever waz a 
woman, Gabe, ez waz sweet on you, you 
know it was July! And all thet kind of 
foolishness! And then when he couldn’t 
git ennythin’ out o’ me agin July, he allowed 
to Pete that he must take me nght to you, 
fur he said they waz talk o’ the Vigilantes 
gettin’ hold o’ ye afore the trial, and he was 
goin’ to get an order to take you outer the 
county, and he reckoned they wouldn’t dare 
to tech ye if I waz with ye, Gabe—and I’d 
like to see ’’em try it! and he allowed to 
Pete that he must take me right to you! 
and Pete—and there ain’t a whiter nigger 
livin’ than that ole man—said he would— 
reckonin’, you know, to find Jack, as he 
allowed to me they’d hev to kill afore they 
got you,—and he came down yer with me. 
And when we got yer, you was off, and the 
sheriff gone, and the Vigilantes—what with 
bein’ killed, the biggest o’ them, by the 
earthquake—what was orful, Gabe, but we 





bein’ on the road didn’t get to feel !—jest 
scared outer their butes! And then a 
Chinyman gin us yer note—” 

“My note?” interrupted Gabriel, “I 
didn’t send ye any note.” 

“Then Azs note,” said Olly impatiently, 
pointing to Hamlin, “ sayin’ ‘ You'll find your 
friends on Conroy’s Hill !’—don’t you see, 
Gabe ?” continued Olly, stamping her foot 
in fury at her brother’s slowness of compre- 
hension, “ and so we came and heard Jack’s 
singin’, and a mighty foolish thing it was to 
do, and yer we are.” 

“ But he didn’t send any note, Olly,” per- 
sisted Gabriel. 

“Well, you awful old Gabe, what differ- 
ence does it make we sent it ?” continued 
the practical Olly; “here we are along o’ thet 
note, and,” she added, feeling in her pocket, 
“there’s the note !” 

She handed Gabriel a small slip of paper 
with the penciled words, “ You'll find your 
friends waiting for you to-night on Conroy’s 
Hill.” 

The handwriting was unfamiliar, but even 
if it were Jack’s, how did Ae manage to send 
it without his knowledge ?_ He had not lost 
sight of Jack, except during the few mo- 
ments he had reconnoitered the mouth of 
the tunnel, since they had escaped from the 
court-house. Gabriel was perplexed ; in the 
presence of this anonymous note he was 
confused and speechless, and could only 
pass his hand helplessly across his forehead. 

“ But it’s all right now, Gabe,” continued 
Olly, re-assuringly ; “the Vigilantes have run 
away—what’s left of them ; the shenff ain’t 
to be found nowhar! This yer earthquake 
hez frightened everybody outer the idea o’ 
huntin’ ye—nobody talks of ennything but 
the earthquake; they even say, Gabe—I 
forgot to tell ye—that our claim on Conroy 
Hill has busted, too, and the mine ain’t 
worth shucks now! But there’s no one to 
interfere with us now, Gabe. And we're 
goin’ to get into a waggin that Pete hez be- 
spoke for us at the head of Reservoir Gulch, 
to-morrow mornin’ at sun-up. And then 
Pete sez we kin git down to Stockton and 
’Frisco and out toa place called San Antonio, 
that the devil himself wouldn’t think o’ goin’ 
to, and thar we kin stay, me, and you, and 
Jack, until this whole thing is blown over, 
and Jack gits well agin, and July comes 
back !” 

Gabriel, still holding the hand of his sister, 
dared not tell her of the suspicions of Law- 
yer Maxwell regarding her sister-in-law’s 
complicity in this murder, nor Jack’s con- 
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viction of her infidelity, and he hesitated. 
But after a pause, he suggested with a con- 
sciousness of great discretion and artfulness, 

“Suppose thet July doesn’t come back ?” 

“Look yer, Gabe,” said Olly suddenly, 
“ef yer goin’ to be thet foolish and ridiklus 
agin, I'll jess quit. Ez if thet woman would 
ever leave ye.” (Gabriel groaned inwardly.) 


“ Why, when she hears o’ this, wild hosses | 


couldn’t keep her from ye! Don’t be a mule 
Gabe, don’t!” And Gabriel was dumb. 

Meantime, under the influence of some 
anodyne which Pete had found in his medi- 
cine chest, Mr. Hamlin became quiet and 
pretermitted his vocal obligato. Gabriel, 
whose superb physical adjustment no men- 
tal excitement could possibly overthrow, 
and whose regular habits were never broken 
by anxiety, nodded, even while holding 
Olly’s hand, and in due time slept, and I 
regret to say—writing of a hero—snored ! 
After a while Olly herself succumbed to the 
drowsy coolness of the night, and wrapped 
in Mr. Hamlin’s shawl, pillowed her head 
upon her brother’s broad breast and slept 
too. Only Pete remained to keep the watch, 
he being comparatively fresh and strong, and 
declaring that the condition of Mr. Hamlin 
required his constant attention. 


It was after midnight that Olly dreamed 
a troubled dream. She thought that she 
was riding with Mr. Hamlin to seek her 
brother, when she suddenly came upon a 
crowd of excited men, who were bearing 


Gabriel to the gallows. She thought that 
she turned to Mr. Hamlin frantically for 
assistance, when she saw, to her horror, that 
his face had changed—that it was no longer 
he who sat beside her, but a strange, wild- 
looking, haggard man—a man whose face 
was old and pinched, but whose gray hair 
was discolored by a faded dye that had 
worn away, leaving the original color in 
patches, and the antique foppery of whose 
dress was deranged by violent exertion, and 
grimy with the dust of travel—a dandy 
whose strapped trowsers of a by-gone fash- 
ion were ridiculously loosened in one leg, 
whose high stock was unbuckled and awry! 
She awoke with a start. Even then, her 
dream was so vivid that it seemed to her 
this face was actually bending over her with 
such a pathetic earnestness and inquiry, that 
she called aloud. It was some minutes before 
Pete came to her, but as he averred, albeit 
somewhat incoherently, and rubbing his eyes 
to show that he had closed them, that he had 
never slept a wink, and that it was impossi- 
ble for any stranger to have come upon them 





without his knowledge, Olly was obliged to 
accept it all asa dream! But she did not 
sleep again. She watched the moon slowly 
sink behind the serrated pines of Conroy’s 
Hill; she listened to the crackling tread of 
strange animals in the underbrush, to the 
far-off rattle of wheels on the Wingdam 
turnpike, until the dark outline of the tree- 
trunks returned, and with the cold fires of 
the mountain sunrise the chilly tree-tops 
awoke to winged life, and the twitter of 
birds; while the faint mists of the river lin- 
gered with the paling moon, like tired senti- 
nels for the relief of the coming day. And 
then Olly awoke her companions. They 
struggled back into consciousness with char- 
acteristic expressions, Gabriel slowly and 
apologetically, as of one who had overslept 
himself; Jack Hamlin violently and aggress- 
ively, as if some unfair advantage had been 
taken of his human weakness, that it was 
necessary to combat at once. I am sorry 
to say that his recognition of Pete was ac- 
companied by a degree of profanity and 
irreverence that was dangerous to his own 
physical weakness. 

“ And you had to trapse down yer, sniffin’ 
about my tracks, you black and tan idiot,” 
continued Mr. Hamlin, raising himself on 
his arm, “and after I’d left everything all 
straight at Wingdam—and jest as I was 
beginning to reform and lead a new life! 
How do, Olly! You'll excuse my not ris- 
ing. Come and kiss me! If that nigger 
of mine has let you want for anything, jest 
tell me and I'll discharge him. Well! blank 
it all! what are you waitin’ for? Here 
it’s daybreak and we’ve got to get down to 
the head of Reservoir Gulch. Come, little 
children, the picnic is over!” 

Thus adjured, Gabriel rose, and, lifting 
Mr. Hamlin in his arms with infinite care 
and tenderness, headed the quaint proces- 
sion, Mr. Hamlin, perhaps recognizing 
some absurdity in the situation, forebore 
exercising his querulous profanity on the 
man who held him helpless as an infant, 
and Olly and Pete followed slowly behind. 

Their way led down Reservoir Cajon, 
beautiful, hopeful, and bracing in the early 
morning air. A few birds, awakened by 
the passing tread, started into song a mo- 
ment, and then were still. With a cautious 
gentleness, habitual to the man, Gabriel 
forebore, as he strode along, to step upon 
the few woodland blossoms yet left to the 
dry summer woods. There was a strange 
fragrance in the air, the light odors liberated 
from a thousand nameless herbs, the faint 
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melancholy spicery of dead leaves. There 
was, moreover, that sense of novelty which 
Nature always brings with the dawn in deep 
forests; a fancy that during the night the 
earth had been created anew, and was fresh 
from the Maker’s hand, as yet untried by 
burden or tribulation, and guiltless of a 
Past. And so it seemed to the little cara- 
van, albeit fleeing from danger and death, 
that yesterday and its fears were far away, or 
had, in some unaccountable manner, shrunk 
behind them in the west with the swiftly 
dwindling night. Olly once or twice stray- 
ed from the trail to pick an opening flower 
or lingering berry ; Pete hummed to himself 
the fragment of an old camp-meeting song. 

And so they walked on, keeping the rosy 
dawn and its promise before them. From 
time to time the sound of far-off voices came 
to them faintly. Slowly the light quickened ; 
morning stole down the hills upon them 
stealthily, and at last the entrance of the 
cahon became dimly outlined. Olly uttered 
a shout and pointed to a black object mov- 
ing backward and forward before the open- 
ing. It was the wagon and team awaiting 
them. Olly’s shout was answered by a 
whistle from the driver, and they quickened 
their pace joyfully; in another moment they 
would be beyond the reach of danger. 

Suddenly a voice that seemed to start 
from the ground before them called on 
Gabriel to stop! He did so unconsciously, 
drawing Hamlin closer to him with one 
hand, and with the other making a broad, 
protecting sweep toward Olly. And then a 
figure rose slowly from the ditch at the road- 
side and barred their passage. 

It was only a single man! A small man 
bespattered with the slime of the ditch and 
torn with brambles ; a man exhausted with 
fatigue and tremulous with nervous excite- 
ment, but still erect and threatening. A 
man whom Gabriel and Hamlin instantly 
recognized even through his rags and ex- 
haustion! It was Joe Hall, the sheriff of 
Calaveras! He held a pistol in his right 
hand even while his left exhaustedly sought 
the support of a tree! By a common instinct 
both men saw that while the hand was 
feeble the muzzle of the weapon covered 
them. 

“ Gabriel Conroy, I want you,” said the 
apparition. 

“ He’s got us lined! 
ed Hamlin hastily, “drop me! 
his aim.” 

But Gabriel, by a swift, dexterous move- 
ment that seemed incompatible with his usual 


Drop me,” whisper- 
It'll spoil 





deliberation, instantly transferred Hamlin to 
his other arm, and with his burden com- 
pletely shielded, presented his own right 
shoulder squarely to the muzzle of Hall’s re- 
volver. 

“Gabriel Conroy, you are my prisoner,” 
repeated the voice. 

Gabriel did not move. But over his 
shoulder as a rest, dropped the long shining 
barrel of Jack’s own favorite dueling pistol, 
and over it glanced the bright eye of its crip- 
pled owner. The issue was joined! 

There was a deathlike silence. “Go on 
said Jack quietly. “ Keep cool, Joe. For 
if you miss him, you’re gone in; and hit or 
miss /’ve got you sure!” 

The barrel of Hall’s pistol wavered a mo- 
ment, from physical weakness but not from 
fear. The great heart behind it, though bro- 
ken, was still undaunted. “ It’s all right,” 
said the voice fatefully. “It’s all mght, 
Jack! Ye'll kill me, I know! But ye can’t 
help sayin’ arter all that I did my duty 
to Calaveras as the sheriff, and ‘specially 
to them fifty men ez elected me over 
Boggs! I ain’t goin’ to let ye pass. I’ve 
been on this yer hunt, up and down this 
canon all night. Hevin’ no possy I reckon 
I’ve got to die yer in my tracks. All right! 
But ye’ll git into thet wagon over my dead 
body, Jack ; over my dead body, sure.” 

Even as he spoke these words he straight- 
ened himself to his full height—which was 
not much, I fear—and steadied himself by 
the tree, his weapon still advanced and point- 
ing at Gabriel, but with such a palpable 
and hopeless contrast between his determi- 
nation and his evident inability to execute 
it, that his attitude impressed his audience 
less with its heroism than its half-pathetic 
absurdity. Mr. Hamlin laughed. But even 
then he suddenly felt the grasp of Gabriel 
relax, found himself slipping to his com- 
panion’s feet, and the next moment was 
deposited carefully but ignominiously on the 
ground by Gabriel, who strode quietly and 
composedly up to the muzzle of the sheriff’s 
pistol. 

“ I’m ready to go with ye, Mr. Hall,” he 
said, gently, putting the pistol aside with a 
certain large indifferent wave of the hand— 
“ready to go with ye—now—at onct! But 
I’ve one little favor to ax ye. This yer pore 
young man, ez yur wounded, unbeknownst,” 
he said, pointing to Hamlin, who was writh- 
ing and gritting his teeth in helpless rage 
and fury, “ez not to be tuk with me, nor for 
me! Thar ain’t nothin’ to be done to him. 
He hez been dragged inter this fight. But 
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I’m ready to go with ye now, Mr. Hall, and 
am sorry you got into the troubil along o’ 
me.” 

CHAPTER XLV. 


IN THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


A QUARTER of an hour before the mes- 
senger of Peter Dumphy had reached Poin- 
sett’s office, Mr. Poinsett had received a 
more urgent message. 
patch from San Antonio had been put into 
his hands. Its few curt words, more sig- 
nificant to an imaginative man than rhetor- 
ical expression, ran as follows: 

“ Mission Church destroyed. Father Felipe safe. 
Blessed Trinity in ruins and Dolores missing. My 


house spared. Come at once.—MARIA SEPUL- 
VIDA.” 


Arthur Poinsett reached San Geronimo, 
within fifteen miles of his destination. Here 
the dispatch was confirmed, with some 
slight local exaggeration. 

“Saints and devils! There is no longer 
a St. Anthony! The “emd/or has swallowed 
him!” said the innkeeper, sententiously. 
“Tt is the end of all! Such is the world. 
Thou wilt find stones on stones instead of 
houses, Don Arturo. Wherefor another glass 
of the brandy of France, or the whisky of 
the American, as thou dost prefer? But 
of San Antonio, nothing! Absolutely! Per- 
fectly. ‘Truly—nothing!” 

In spite of this cheering prophecy, Mr. 
Poinsett did not wait for the slow diligence, 
but, mounting a fleet mustang, dashed off 
in quest of the missing Mission. He was 
somewhat relieved, at the end of an hour, 
by the far-off flash of the sea, the rising of 
the dark green fringe of the Mission orchard 
and £acinal, and above it the white dome 
of one of the Mission towers. But at the 
next moment Arthur checked his horse and 
rubbed his eyes in wonder. Where was the 
other tower? He put spurs to his horse 
again and dashed off at another angle, and 
again stopped and gazed. There was but 
one tower remaining. The Mission Church 
must have been destroyed ! 

Perhaps it was this discovery, perhaps it 
was some instinct stronger than this; but 
when Arthur had satisfied himself of this 
fact he left the direct road, which would 
have brought him to the Mission, and di- 
verged upon the open plain toward the 
Rancho of the Blessed Trinity. A fierce 
wind from the sea swept the broad //ano and 
seemed to oppose him step by step—a wind 
so persistent and gratuitous that it appeared 





A telegraph dis- | 


| before. 
| as he recalled his own perilous experience 
| on these plains, a momentary glow suffused 





to Arthur to possess a moral quality, and, as 
such, was to be resisted and overcome by 
his superior will. Here, at least, all was 
unchanged ; here was the dead, flat monot- 
ony of land and sky. Here was the brittle, 
harsh stubble of the summer fields, sun- 
baked and wind-dried ; here were the long 
stretches of silence, from which even the 
harrying wind made no opposition or com- 
plaint; here were the formless specks of slowly 
moving cattle even as he remembered them 
A momentary chill came over him 


his cheek as he thought of his rescue by 
the lovely but cold recluse. Again he heard 


| the name of “ Philip” softly whispered in 
his ears, again he felt the flood of old mem- 
The following afternoon at four o’clock | 


ories sweep over him as he rode, even as he 
had felt them when he lay that day panting 
upon the earth. And yet Arthur had long 
since convinced his mind that he was mis- 
taken in supposing that Donna Dolores had 


| addressed him at that extreme moment as 


“ Philip ;” he had long since believed it 
was a trick of his disordered and exhausted 
brain; the conduct of Dolores toward him- 
self, habitually restrained by grave courtesy, 
never justified him in directly asking the 
question, nor suggested any familiarity that 
might have made it probable. She had 
never alluded to it again—but had appar- 
ently forgotten it. Notso Arthur! He had 
often gone over that memorable scene, with 
a strange, tormenting pleasure that was 
almost a pain. It was the one incident of 
his life, for whose poetry he was not imme- 
diately responsible—the one genuine heart- 
thrill whose sincerity he had not afterward 
stopped to question in his critical fashion— 
the one enjoyment that had not afterward 
appeared mean and delusive. And now the 
heroine of this episode was missing, and he 
might never perhaps see her again! And 
yet, when he first heard the news, he was 
conscious of a strange sense of relief—rather 
let me say of an awakening from a dream, 
that, though delicious, had become dangerous 
and might unfit him for the practical duties of 
his life. Donna Dolores had never affected 
him as a real personage—at least the interest 
he felt in her was, he had always considered, 
due to her relations to some romantic con- 
dition of his mind, and her final disappear- 
ance from the plane of his mental vision, 
was only the exit of an actress from the 
mimic stage. It seemed only natural that 
she should disappear as mysteriously as she 
came. There was no shock even to the 
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instincts of his ordinary humanity—it was 
no catastrophe involving loss of life, or even 
suffering to the subject or spectator. 

Such, at least, was Mr. Poinsett’s analysis 
of his own mental condition on the receipt 
of Donna Maria’s telegram. It was the 
cool self-examination of a man who believed 
himself cold-blooded and selfish, superior 
to the weakness of ordinary humanity, and 
yet was conscious of neither pride nor dis- 
grace in the belief. Yet when he diverged 
from his direct road to the Mission, and 
turned his horse’s head toward the home of 
Donna Dolores, he was conscious of a new 
impulse and anxiety that was stronger than 
his reason. Unable as he was to resist it, 
he took some satisfaction in believing that 
it was nearly akin to that feeling which, 
years before, had driven him back to Star- 
vation Camp in quest of the survivors. 
Suddenly his horse recoiled with a bound 
that would have unseated a less skillful 
rider. Directly across his path stretched 
a chasm in the level plain—thirty feet broad 
and as many feet in depth, and at its bottom, 
in undistinguishable confusion, lay the wreck 
of the corral of the Blessed Trinity ! 

Except for the enormous size and depth 
of this fissure, Arthur might have mistaken 
it for the characteristic cracks in the sun- 


burnt plain, which the long, dry summer 
had wrought upon its surface, some of which 
were so broad as to task the agility of his 


horse. But a second glance convinced him 
of the different character of the phenome- 
non. The earth had not cracked asunder 
nor separated, but had sunk. The width 
of the chasm below was nearly equal to the 
width above; the floor of this valley in 
miniature was carpeted by the same dry, 
brittle herbs and grasses which grew upon 
the plain around him. 

In the preoccupation of the last hour he 
had forgotten the distance he had trav- 
ersed. He had evidently ridden faster than 
he had imagined. But if this was really the 
corral, the walls of the Rancho should now 
be in sight at the base of the mountain! 
He turned in that direction. Nothing was 
to be seen! Only the monotonous plain 
stretched before him, vast and unbroken. 
Between the chasm where he stood and the 
falda of the first low foot-hills, neither roof 
nor wall nor ruin rose above the dull, dead 
level! 

An ominous chill ran through his veins, 
and for an instant the reins slipped through 
his relaxed fingers. Good God! Could 
this have been what Donna Maria meant, 





or had there been a later convulsion of 
nature? He looked around him. The 
vast, far-stretching plain, desolate and track- 
less as the shining ocean beyond, took upon 
itself an awful likeness to that element! 
Standing on the brink of the revealed 
treachery of that yawning chasm, Arthur 
Poinsett read the fate of the Rancho. In 
the storm that had stirred the depths of this 
motionless level, the Rancho and its mis- 
erable inmates had foundered and gone 
down ! 

Arthur’s first impulse was to push on 
toward the scene of the disaster, in the 
vague hope of rendering some service. But 
the chasm before him was impassable, and 
seemed to continue to the sea beyond. 
Then he reflected that the catastrophe 
briefly told in Donna Maria’s dispatch had 
happened twenty-four hours before, and help 
was perhaps useless now. He cursed the 
insane impulse that had brought him here, 
aimlessly and without guidance, and left 
him powerless even to reach the object of 
his quest. If he had only gone first to the 
Mission, asked the advice and assistance of 
Father Felipe, or learned at least the full 
details of the disaster! He uttered an 
oath, rare to his usual calm expression, and, 
wheeling his horse, galloped fiercely back 
toward the Mission. 

Night had deepened over the plain. 
With the going down of the sun, a fog that 
had been stealthily encompassing the coast- 
line, stole with soft step across the shining 
beach, dulled its luster, and then moved 
slowly and solemnly upon the plain, blotting 
out the Point of Pines, at first salient with 
its sparkling Light-house, but now undistin- 
guishable from the gray sea above and 
below, until it reached the galloping horse 
and its rider, and then, as it seemed to Ar- 
thur, isolated them from the rest of the 
world—from even the penciled outlines of 
the distant foot-hills—that it at last sponged 
from the blue gray slate before him. At 
times the far-off tolling of a fog-bell came 
faintly to his ear, but all sound seemed to 
be blotted out by the fog; even the rapid 
fall of his horse’s hoofs was muffled and 
indistinct. By degrees the impression that 
he was riding in a dream overcame him, 
and was accepted by him without question- 
ing or deliberation. 

It seemed to be a consistent part of the 
dream or vision when he rode—or, rather, 
as it seemed to him, was borne by the fog— 
into the outlying fields and lanes of the 
Mission. A few lights, with a nimbus of 
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fog around them, made the narrow street 
of the town appear still more ghostly and 
unreal, as he plunged through its obscurity 
toward the plaza and church. Even by the 
dim gray light he could see that one of the 
towers had fallen, and that the eastern wing 
and refectory were a mass of shapeless ruin. 
And what would at another time have 
excited his surprise, now only struck him as 
a natural part of his dream—the church a 
blaze of light, and filled with thronging 
worshipers! Still possessed by his strange 
fancy, Arthur Poinsett dismounted, led his 
horse beneath the shed beside the remaining 
tower, and entered the building. The body 
and nave of the church were intact; the 
outlandish paintings still hung from the 
walls; the waxen effigies of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Saints still leaned from their 
niches, yellow and lank, and at the high 
altar Father Felipe was officiating. As he 
entered, a dirge broke from the choir; he 
saw that the altar and its offerings were 
draped in black, and in the first words 
uttered by the priest, Arthur recognized the 
mass for the dead! The feverish impa- 
tience that had filled his breast and height- 
ened the color of his cheeks for the last 
hour was gone. He sunk upon a bench 


beside one of the worshipers and buried his 


face in his hands. The voice of the organ 
rose again faintly ; the quaint-voiced choir 
awoke, the fumes of incense filled ‘the 
church, and the monotonous accents of the 
priest fell soothingly upon his ear, and Ar- 
thur seemed to sleep. I say seemed to 
sleep, for ten minutes later he came to him- 
self with a start, as if awakening from a 
troubled dream, with the voice of Padre 
Felipe in his ear, and the soft, caressing 
touch of Padre Felipe on his shoulder. The 
worshipers had dispersed, the church was 
dark, save a few candles still burning on 
the high altar, and for an instant he could 
not recall himself. i 

“T knew you would come, son,” said 
Padre: Felipe; “but where is she? Did 
you bring her with you ?” 

“Who?” asked Arthur, striving to recall 
his scattered senses. 

“Who? Saints preserve us, Don Ar- 
turo! She who sent for you, Donna Ma- 
ria? Did you not get her message ?” 

Arthur replied that he had only just 
arrived, and had at once hastened to the 
Mission. , For some reason that he was 
ashamed to confess, he did not say that he 
had tried to reach the Rancho of the 
Blessed Trinity, nor did he admit that he 





had forgotten for the last two hours even 
the existence of Donna Maria. 

“ You were having a mass for the dead, 
Father Felipe? You have, then, suffered 
here ?” 

He paused anxiously, for in his then con- 
fused state of mind he doubted how much 
of his late consciousness had been real or 
visionary. 

“ Mother of God,” said Father Felipe, 
eying Arthur curiously. “You know not, 
then, for whom was this mass? You know 
not that a saint has gone; that Donna Do- 
lores has at last met her reward ?” 

“T have heard—that is, Donna Maria’s 
dispatch said—that she was missing,” stam- 
mered Arthur, feeling with a new and 
insupportable disbelief in himself that his 
face was very pale and his voice uncer- 
tain. 

“ Missing!” echoed Father Felipe, with 
the least trace of impatience in his voice. 
“Missing! She will be found when the 
Rancho of the Blessed Trinity is restored ; 
when the ruins of the casa, sunk fifty feet 
below the surface, are brought again to the 
level of the plain. Missing, Don Arturo! 
ah! missing indeed !—forever !—always !— 
entirely !” 

Moved perhaps by something in Arthur’s 
face, Padre Felipe sketched in a few graphic 
pictures the details of the catastrophe 
already forecast by Arthur. It was a rep- 
etition of the story of the sunken corral. 
The earthquake had not only leveled the 
walls of the Rancho of the Blessed Trinity, 
but had opened a grave-like chasm fifty feet 
below it, and none had escaped to tell the 
tale. The faithful wagueros had rushed 
from the trembling and undulating plain to 
the Rancho, only to see it topple into a 
yawning abyss that opened to receive it. 
Don Juan, Donna Dolores, the faithful 
Manuela, and Alejandro, the major-domo, 
with a dozen peons and retainers, went 
down with the crumbling walls. No one 
had escaped. Was it not possible to dig in 
the ruins for the bodies? Mother of God! 
had not Don Arturo been told that the 
earth at the second shock had closed over 
the sunken ruins, burying beyond mortal 
resurrection all that the Rancho contained ? 
They were digging, but hopelessly, a dozen 
men. They might, weeks hence, discover 
the bodies ; but who knows ? 

The meek, fatalistic way that Father 
Felipe accepted the final doom of Donna 
Dolores exasperated Arthur beyond bounds. 
In San Francisco, a hundred men would 
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have been digging night and day in the mere 
chance of recovering the buried family. 
Here—but Arthur remembered the sluggish, 
helpless retainers of Salvatierra, the dread- 
ful fatalism which affected them on the 
occurrence of this mysterious catastrophe, 
even as shown in the man before him, their 
accepted guide and leader, and shuddered. 
Could anything be done? Could he not, 
with Dumphy’s assistance, presre a gang 
of men from San Francisco? And then 
came the instinct of caution, always power- 
ful with a nature like Arthur’s. If these 
people, most concerned in the loss of their 
friends, their relations, accepted it so hope- 
lessly, what right had he, a mere stranger, 
to interfere ? 

“ But come, my son,” said Padre Felipe, 
laying his large soft hand, parentally, on 
Arthur’s shoulder. “Come, come with me 
to my rooms. Thanks to the Blessed Vir- 
gin I have still shelter and a roof to offer 
you. Ah,” he added, stroking Arthur’s 
riding-coat, and examining him critically as 
if he had been a large child, “ what have 
we—what is this, eh? You are wet with 
this heretic fog—eh? Your hands are cold, 
and your cheeks hot. You have fatigue! 
Possibly, most possibly hunger! No! No! 


It is so. Come with me, come!” and draw- 


ing Arthur’s passive arm through his own, 
he opened the vestry door, and led him 
across the little garden, choked with débris 
and plaster of the fallen tower, to a small 
adobe building that had been the Mission 
school-room. It was now hastily fitted up 
as Padre Felipe’s own private apartment 
and meditative cell. A bright fire burned 
in the low, oven-like hearth. Around the 
walls hung various texts illustrating the 
achievement of youthful penmanship with 
profound religious instruction. At the extrem- 
ity of the room there was a small organ. 
Midway and opposite the hearth was a deep 
embrasured window—the window at which, 
two weeks before, Mr. Jack Hamlin had 
beheld the Donna Dolores. 

“She spent much of her time here, dear 
child, in the instruction of the young,” said 
Father Felipe, taking a huge pinch of snuff, 
and applying a large red bandanna hand- 
kerchief to his eyes and nose. “ It is her 
best monument! Thanks to her largess— 
and she was ever free-handed, Don Arturo, 
to the Church—the foundation of the Con- 
vent of our Lady of Sorrows, her own pa- 
tron saint, thou see’st here. Thou knowest, 
possibly—most possibly as her legal adviser 





a 


the Salvatierra estate is a benefaction to the 
Holy Church! eh?” 

“No, I don’t!” said Arthur, suddenly 
awakening with a glow of Protestant and 
heretical objection that was new to him, 
and eying Padre Felipe with the first 
glance of suspicion he had ever cast upon 
that venerable ecclesiastic. “ No—sir, I 
never heard any intimation or suggestion 
of the kind from the late Donna Dolores. 
On the contrary I was engaged 2 

“ Pardon—pardon me, my son,” inter- 
rupted Father Felipe, taking another large 
pinch of snuff. “It is not now, scarce 
twenty-four hours since the dear child was 
translated—not in her masses and while her 
virgin strewments are not yet faded—that 
we will talk of this.” (He blew his nose vio- 
lently.) “No! Ali in good time—thou shalt 
see! But I have something here,” he con- 
tinued, turning over some letters and papers 
in his desk. “ Something for you—possibly, 
most possibly more urgent. It is a telegra- 
phic dispatch for you, to my care.” 

He handed a yellow envelope to Arthur. 
But Poinsett’s eyes were suddenly fixed 
upon a card which lay upon Padre Felipe’s 
table and which the Padre’s search for the 
dispatch had disclosed. Written across its 
face was the name of Col. Culpepper Star- 
bottle of Siskiyou! 

“Do you know that man?” asked Poin- 
sett, holding the dispatch unopened in his 
hand, and pointing to the card. 

Father Felipe took another pinch of snuff. 

“ Possibly—most possibly! A lawyer, I 
think—I think! Some business of the 
Church property! I have forgotten. But 
your dispatch, Don Arturo. What says it ? 
It does not take you from us? And you— 
only an hour here ?” 

Father Felipe paused, and, looking up, 
innocently, found the eyes of Arthur regard- 
ing him gravely. The two men examined 
each other intently. Arthur’s eyes, at last, 
withdrew from the clear, unshrinking glance 
of Padre Felipe, unabashed but unsatisfied. 
A sudden recollection of the thousand and 
one scandals against the Church, and wild 
stories of its far-reaching influence—a swift 
remembrance of the specious craft and cun- 
ning charged upon the religious order of 
which Padre Felipe was a member—scan- 
dals that he had hitherto laughed at as idle 
—flashed through his mind. Conscious that 
he was now putting himself in a guarded 
attitude before the man with whom he had 
always been free and outspoken, Arthur, 


—that long ago, by her will, the whole of | after a moment’s embarrassment that was 
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new to him, turned for relief to the dispatch 
and opened it. In an instant it drove all 
other thoughts from his mind. Its few 
words were from Dumphy and ran, charac- 
teristically, as follows : 

“ Gabriel Conroy arrested for murder of 
Victor Ramirez. What do you propose? 
Answer.” 

Arthur rose to his feet. 

“ When does the up stage pass through 
San Geronimo ?” he asked hurriedly. 

“ At midnight!” returned Padre Felipe, 
“ Surely—my son, you do not intend—” 

“ And it is now nine o’clock,” continued 
Arthur, consulting his watch. 


greatest importance, Father,” he added re- 
covering his usual frankness. 

“Ah! it is urgent!—it is a matter—” 
suggested the Padre gently. 

“ Of life and death!” responded Arthur 
gravely. 

Father Felipe rang a bell and gave some 
directions to a servant, while Arthur, seating 
himself at the table, wrote an answer to the 
dispatch. 

“T can trust you to send it as soon as 
possible to the telegraph office,” he said, 
handing it to Father Felipe. The Padre 
took it in his hand, but glanced anxiously 
at Arthur. 

“And Donna Maria?” he said hesita- 
tingly—“you have not seen her yet! 
Surely you will stop at the Blessed Fisher- 
man, if only for a moment, eh?” Arthur 
drew his riding coat and cape over his 
shoulders with a mischievous smile. 

“T am afraid not, Father; I shall trust 
to you to explain that I was recalled sud- 
denly, and that I had not time to call; 
knowing the fascinations of your society, 
Father, she will not begrudge the few mo- 
ments I have spent with you.” Before 
Father Felipe could reply the servant en- 
tered with the announcement that the horse 
was ready. 

" “ Good-night, Father Felipe,” said Arthur, 
pressing the priest’s hands warmly with 
every trace of his former suspiciousness 
gone. “Good-night. A thousand thanks 
for the horse. In speeding the parting 
guest,” he added gravely, “ you have per- 
haps done more for the health of my soul 
than you imagine. Good-night. Adios /” 

With a light laugh in his ears, the vision 
of a graceful, erect figure waving a salute 
from a phantom steed, an inward rush of 
the cold gray fog, and the muffled clatter of 
hoofs over the moldy and mossy marbles 





“Can you | 
procure me a fresh horse? It is of the | 





| in the church-yard, Father Felipe parted 


from his guest. He uttered a characteristic 
adjuration, took a pinch of snuff, and, closing 
the door, picked up the card of the gallant 
Col. Starbottle and tossed it in the fire. 

But the perplexities of the Holy Father 
ceased not with the night. At an early 
hour the next morning, Donna Maria Sep- 
ulvida appeared before him at breakfast, 
suspicious, indignant and irate. 

“Tell me, Father Felipe,” she said hastily, 
“did the Don Arturo pass the night 
here ?” 

“Truly no, my daughter,” answered the 
Padre cautiously. ‘“ He was here but for a 
little—” 

“ And he went away when ?” interrupted 
Donna Maria. 

“ At nine.” 

“ And where?” continued Donna Maria 
with a rising color. 

“To San Francisco, my child, it was bus- 
iness of great importance; but sit down, 
sit, little one ! this impatience is of the devil, 
daughter, you must calm yourself.” 

“And do you know, Father Felipe, that 
he went away without coming sear me?” 
continued Donna Maria in a higher key, 
scarcely heeding her ghostly confessor. 

“ Possibly, most possibly! But he re- 
ceived a dispatch—it was of the greatest 
importance.” 

“A dispatch!” repeated Donna Maria, 
scornfully,—“ truly—from whom ?” 

“I know not, my child,” said Father 
Felipe, gazing at the pink cheeks, indignant 
eyes, and slightly swollen eyelids of his 
visitor—* this impatience, this anger is most 
unseemly !” 

“Was it from Mr. Dumphy ?” reiterated 
Donna Maria, stamping her little foot! 

Father Felipe drew back his chair. 
Through what unhallowed spell had this 
woman, once the meekest and humblest of 
wives, become the shrillest and most shrew- 
ish of widows? Was she about to revenge 
herself on Arthur for her long suffering with 
the late Don José? Father Felipe pitied 
Arthur now and prospectively. 

“Are you going to tell me ?” said Donna 
Maria tremulously, with alarming symptoms 
of hysteria. 

“T believe it was from Mr. Dumphy,” 
stammered Padre Felipe. “At least the 
answer Don Arturo gave me to send in 
reply—only three words, ‘I will return at 
once,’ was addressed to Mr. Dumphy. But 
I know not what was the message Ae re- 
ceived.” 
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“You don’t!” said Donna Maria, rising 
to her feet, with white in her cheek, fire in 
her eyes, and a stridulous pitch in her voice. 
“You don’t! Well, I will tell you! It was 
the same news that ‘Ais brought.” She took 
a telegraphic dispatch from her pocket and 


shook it in the face of Father Felipe. | 


“There! read it! That was the news sent 
to him! 
turned and ran away like a coward, as he 
is! 
came near me, like a perjured traitor as he 
is! That is the reason why he came to 


you with his fastidious airs and his super- 


cilious smile, and his—his— O how I HaTE | 
That is why!—read it! read it! | 
Why don’t you read it?” (She had been 


HIM! 


gesticulating with it, waving it in the air 
wildly, and evading every attempt of Father 
Felipe to take it from her.) 
Read it and see why! 
I am ruined !—a beggar! a cajoled and 
tricked and deceived woman—between 
these two villains, Dumphy and Mis—ter— 
Arthur—Poin—sett! Ah! Read it; or 
are you a traitor too? You and Dolores 
and all—” 

She crumpled the paper in her hands, 
threw it on the floor, whitened suddenly 
around the lips, and then followed the paper 
as suddenly, at full length, in a nervous 
spasm at Father Felipe’s feet. Father Felipe 
gazed, first at the paper, and then at the 
rigid form of his friend. He was a man, an 
old one, with some experience of the sex, 
and, I regret to say, he picked up the pager 
first, and straightened ## out. It was a 
telegraphic dispatch im_ the 
words : 


“ Sorry to say telegram just received that | 


earthquake has dropped out lead of Conroy 
Mine! Everything gone up! Can't make 
further advances, or sell stock—DUMPHY.” 

Father Felipe bent over Donna Maria 
and raised her in his arms. “Poor little 
one!” he said. “ But I don’t think Arthur 
knew it!” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


COL. STARBOTTLE ACCEPTS AN APOLOGY. 


For once, by a cruel irony, the adverse 
reports regarding the stability of the Con- 


roy Mine were true! A few stockholders 


still clung to the belief that it was a fabri- | 


cation to depress the stock; but the fact, 

as stated in Mr. Dumphy’s dispatch to 

Donna Maria, was in possession of the pub- 
Vor, XII.—21. 


| to nothing! 
| it was known in One Horse Gulch that the 


That was the reason why he | 


That was the reason why he never | 


“Read it! | 
Read and see that | 


lic. The stock fell to $35, to $30, to $10o— 
An hour after the earthquake 


“lead” had “dropped” suddenly, and that 
a veil of granite of incalculable thickness 
had been ppheaved between the seekers and 
the treasure, now lost in the mysterious 
depths below. The vein was gone! Where, 
no one could tell. There were various the- 
ories, more or less learned. ‘There was one 
party who believed in the “subsidence” of 
the vein; another who believed in the “ in- 
terposition” of the granite, but all tending 


| to the same conclusion—the inaccessibility 


of the treasure. Science pointed with stony 
finger to the evidence of previous phenom- 
ena of the same character visible through- 
out the Gulch. But the grim “I told you 
so” of nature was, I fear, no more satisfac- 
tory to the dwellers of One Horse Gulch 
than the ordinary prophetic distrust of com- 
mon humanity. 

The news spread quickly, and far. It 
overtook several wandering Californians in 
Europe, and sent them to their bankers with 
anxious faces; it paled the cheeks of one or 
two guardians of orphan children, fright- 
ened several widows, drove a confidential 
clerk into shameful exile, and struck Mr. 
Raynor in Boston with such consternation, 
that people for the first time suspected that 
he had backed his opinion of the resources 
of California with capital. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the Pacific slope it 
produced a movement of aggression which 





following | 


the earthquake had hitherto failed to cover. 
The probabilities of danger to life and limb 
by a recurrence of the shock had been dis- 
| missed from the public consideration, but 
this actual loss of characteristic property 
awakened the gravest anxiety. If nature 
claimed the privilege of, at any time, with- 
| drawing from that implied contract under 
which so many of California’s best citizens 
had occupied and improved the country, it 
was high time that something should be 
done. Thus spake an intelligent and unfet- 
tered press. A few old residents talked of 
returning to the East. 

During this excitement Mr. Dumphy bore 
| himself toward the world generally with 
| perfect self-confidence, and, if anything, an 
| increased aggressiveness. His customers 
| dared not talk of their losses before him, or 
| exhibit a stoicism unequal to his own. 

“Tt’s a blank bad business,” he would 
| Say; “ what do you propose?” And as 
| the one latent proposition in each human 
| breast was the return of the money invested, 
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and as no one dared to make that proposi- 
tion, Mr. Dumphy was, as usual, triumphant. 
In this frame of mind Mr. Poinsett found 
him, on his return from the Mission of San 
Antonio, the next morning. 

“ Bad news, I suppose, down there,” said 
Mr. Dumphy briskly; “and I reckon’ the 
widow, though she has betn luckier than 
her neighbors, don’t feel particularly lively, 
eh? I’m dev’'lish sorry for you, Poinsett, 
though, as a man, you can see that the 
investment was a good one. But you can’t 
make a woman understand business, eh ? 
Well, the Rancho’s worth double the mort- 
gage, I reckon, eh? Ugly, ain’t she ?—of 
course! Said she’d been swindled? That’s 
like a woman! You and me know’em, eh, 
Poinsett ?” 

Mr. Dumphy emitted his characteristic 
bark, and winked at his visitor. 

Arthur looked up in unaffected surprise. 

“Tf you mean Mrs. Sepulvida,” he said 
coldly, “I haven’t seen her. I was on my 
way there when your telegram recalled me. 
I had some business with Padre Felipe.” 

“You don’t know, then, that the Conroy 
Mine has gone up with the earthquake, eh ? 
Lead dropped out, eh, and the widow’s fifty- 
six thousand ?” (Here Mr. Dumphy snapped 
his finger and thumb to illustrate the lame 
and impotent conclusion of Donna Maria’s 
investment.) “ Don’t you know that ?” 

“No,” said Arthur, with perfect indiffer- 
ence and a languid abstraction that awed 
Mr. Dumphy more than anxiety; “no, I 
don’t. But I imagine that isn’t the reason 
you telegraphed me.” 

“No,” returned Dumphy, still eying 
Poinsett keenly for a possible clew to this 
singular and unheard-of apathy to the con- 
dition of the fortune of the woman ‘his vis- 
itor was about to marry. “ No, of course!” 

“ Well,” said Arthur, with that dangerous 
quiet which was the only outward sign of 
interest and determination in his nature. 
“T’m going up to One Horse Gulch to offer 
my services as counsel to Gabriel Conroy. 
Now for the details of this murder, which, 
by the way, I don’t believe Gabriel com- 
mitted, unless he’s another man than the 
one I knew! After that you can tell me 
your business with me, for I don’t suppose 
you telegraphed to me on his account solely. 
Of course, at first you felt it was to your 
interest to get him and his wife out of the 
way, now that Ramirez is gone. But now, 
if you please, let me know what you know 
about this murder ?” 

Mr. Dumphy, thus commanded, and 





completely under the influence of Arthur’s 
quiet will, briefly recounted the particulars 
already known to the reader, of which he 
had been kept informed by telegraph. 

“ He’s been recaptured,” added Dumphy, 
“T learn by a later dispatch; and I don’t 
reckon there'll be another attempt to lynch 
him. I’ve managed /hat,” he continued, 
with a return of his old self-assertion. “I’ve 
got some influence there!” 

For the first time during the interview 
Arthur awoke from his preoccupation and 
glanced keenly at Dumphy. 

“ Of course,” he returned coolly, “I don’t 
suppose you such a fool as to allow the only 
witness you have of your wife’s death to be 
sacrificed, even if you believed that the 
impostor who was personating your wife had 
been charged with complicity in a capital 
crime and had fled from justice. You're 
not such a fool as to believe that Mrs. Con- © 
roy won't try to help her husband, that she 
evidently loves, by every means in_ her 
power; that she won’t make use of any 
secret she may have that concerns you to 
save him and herself. No, Mr. Peter Dum- 
phy,” said Arthur, significantly, “no, you’re 
too much of a business man not to see 
that.” 

As he spoke, he noted the alternate flush- 
ing and paling of Mr. Dumphy’s face, and 
read (I fear with the triumphant and instinct- 
ive consciousness of a superior intellect) that 
Mr. Dumphy Aad been precisely such a 
fool, and had failed! 

“T reckon nobody will put much reliance 
on the evidence of a woman charged with 
a capital crime,” said Mr. Dumphy, with a 
show of confidence he was far from feel- 
ing. 

“Suppose that she and Gabriel both 
swear that she knows your abandoned wife, 
for instance ; suppose that they both swear 
that she and you conhived to personate 
Grace Conroy for the sake of getting the 
title to this mine; suppose that she alleges 
that she repented and married Gabriel, as 
she did, and suppose that they both admit 
the killing of this Ramirez, and assert that 
you were persecuting them through him, 
and still ate. Suppose that they show that 
he forged a second grant to the mine— 
through. your instigation ?” 

“ Tt’s a lie,” interrupted Dumphy, starting 
to his feet, “ he did it from jealousy.” 

“Can you prove his motives?” said 
Arthur. 

“But the grant was not in my favor—it 
was to some old Californian down in the 
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Mission of San Antonio. I can prove that,” 
said Dumphy excitedly. 

“Suppose you can. Nobody imagines 
you so indiscreet as to have had another 
grant conveyed to you directly, while you 
were negotiating with Gabriel for Azs. Don’t 
be foolish! J know you had nothing to do 
with the forged grant. I am only suggest- 
ing how you have laid yourself open to the 
charges of a woman of whom you are likely 
to make an enemy, and might have made 
an ally. If you calculate to revenge Rami- 
rez, consider first if you care to have it 
proved that he was a confidential agent of 
yours—as they will, if you don’t help them. 
Never mind whether they committed the 
murder. You are not their judge or accuser. 
You must help them for your own sake. 
No!” continued Arthur after a pause, “con- 
gratulate yourself that the Vigilance Com- 
mittee did not hang Gabriel Conroy, and 
that you have not to add revenge to the 
other motives of a desperate and scheming 
woman.” 

“ But are you satisfied that Mrs. Conroy 
is really the person who stands behind Col. 
Starbottle and personates my wife?” 

“T am,” replied Arthur positively. 

Dumphy hesitated a moment. Should he 
tell Arthur of Col. Starbottle’s interview with 
him, and the delivery and subsequent loss 
of the mysterious envelope? Arthur read 
his embarrassment plainly, and precipitated 
his decision with a single question. 

“Have you had any further interview 
with Col. Starbottle ?” 

Thus directly adjured, Dumphy hesitated 
no longer, but at once repeated the details 
of his late conversation with Starbottle, his 
successful bribery of the Colonel, the deliv- 
ery of the sealed envelope under certain 
conditions, and its mysterious disappear- 
ance. Arthur heard him through with quiet 
interest, but when Mr. Dumphy spoke of 
the loss of the envelope, he fixed his eyes 
on Mr. Dumphy’s with a significance that 
was unmistakable. 


“You say you lost this envelope trusted 
to your honor!” said Arthur with slow and 


insulting deliberation. “Lost it, without 
having opened it or learned its contents? 
That was very unfortunate, Mr. Dumphy, 
ve-ry un-for-tu-nate!” 

The indignation of an honorable man at 
the imputation of some meanness foreign to 
his nature, is weak compared with the anger 
of a rascal accused of an offense which he 
might have committed, but didn’t. Mr. 
Dumphy turned almost purple! It was so 





evident that he had not been guilty of con- 
cealing the envelope, and did not know its 
contents, that Arthur was satisfied. 

“ He denied any personal knowledge of 
Mrs. Conroy in this affair?” queried Arthur. 

“Entirely! He gave me to understand 
that his instructions were received from 
another party unknown to me,” said Dum- 
phy ; “look yer, Poinsett, you’re wrong! I 
don’t believe it is that woman.” 

Arthur shook his head. “No one else 
possesses the information necessary to black- 
mail you. No one else has a motive in 
doing it.” 

The door opened to a clerk bearing a 
card. Mr. Dumphy took it impatiently and 
read aloud, “Col. Starbottle of Siskiyou!” 
He then turned an anxious face to Poinsett. 

“Good,” said that gentleman quietly, “ ad- 
mit him!” As the clerk disappeared, Arthur 
turned to Dumphy—* I suppose it was to 
meet this man you sent for me ?” 

“Yes,” returned Dumphy, with a return 
of his own brusqueness. 

“Then hold your tongue, and leave 
everything to me!” 

The door opened as he spoke, to Col. 
Starbottle’s frilled shirt and expanding bos- 
om, followed at a respectful interval by the 
gallant Colonel himself. He was evidently 
surprised by the appearance of Mr. Dum- 


‘phy’s guest, but by no means dashed in his 


usual chivalrous port and bearing. 

“ My legal adviser, Mr. Poinsett,” said 
Dumphy, introducing Arthur briefly. 

The gallant Colonel bowed stiffly, while 
Arthur, with a smile of fascinating courtesy 
and deference that astonished Dumphy in 
proportion as it evidently flattered and grati- 
fied Col. Starbottle, stepped forward and 
extended his hand. 

“As a younger member of the profession 
I can hardly claim the attention of one so 
experienced as Col. Starbottle, but as the 
friend of poor Henry Beeswinger I can ven- 
ture to take the hand of the man who so 
gallantly stood by him as his second, two 
years ago.” 

“ Ged, sir,” said Col. Starbottle, absolutely 
empurpling with pleasure, and exploding his 
handkerchief from his sweltering breast. 
“Ged! you—er—er do me proud! I am—er 
—gratified, sir, to meet any friend of er-—er— 
gentleman like Hank Beeswinger—blank 
me! I remember the whole affair, sir, as if 
it was yesterday. 1 do, blank me! Grati- 
fying, Mr. Poinsett, to every gentleman 
concerned. Your friend, sir—I’m proud to 
meet you—I am, blank me,—killed, sir, 
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second fire! Dropped like a gentleman, | rupted Arthur, rising with dignity ; “ the facts 
blank me. No fuss; no reporters; no ar- | I have just stated are sufficient for the re- 
rests. Friends considerate. Blank me, sir, | sponsibility I assume in this case. I learn 


one of the finest—blank me, I may say, sir, 
one of the very finest—er—meetings in which 
I have—er—participated. Glad to know 
you, sir. You call to mind, sir, one of the 
—er—highest illustrations of a code of honor 
—that—er—er—under the present—er— 
degrading state of public sentiment is—er— 
er—passing away. We are drifting, sir, 
drifting—drifting to—er—er—political and 
social condition where the Voice of Honor, 
sir, is drowned by the blank—er—Yankee 
watchword of Produce and Trade. Trade, 
sir, blank me!” 

Col. Starbottle paused with a rhetorical 
full stop, blew his nose, and gazed at the 
ceiling with a plaintive suggestion that the 
days of chivalry had indeed passed, and that 
American institutions were indeed retro- 
grading; Mr. Dumphy leaned back in his 
chair in helpless irritability; Mr. Arthur 
Poinsett alone retained an expression of 
courteous and sympathizing attention. 

“Tam the more gratified at meeting Col. 
Starbottle,” said Arthur gravely, “ from the 
fact that my friend and client here, Mr. 
Dumphy, is at present in a condition where 
he most needs the consideration and under- 
standing of a gentleman and a man of honor. 
A paper, which has been intrusted to his 
safe keeping and custody as a gentleman, 
has disappeared since the earthquake, and 
it is believed that during the excitement of 
that moment it was lost! The paper is 
supposed to be intact, as it was in an enve- 
lope that Aad never been opened, and whose 
seals were unbroken. It is a delicate matter, 
but I am rejoiced that the gentleman who 
left the paper in trust is the honorable Col. 
Starbottle, whom I know by reputation, and 
the gentleman who suffered the misfortune 
of losing it is my personal friend Mr. 
Dumphy. It enables me at once to proffer 
my services as mediator, or as Mr. Dum- 
phy’s legal adviser and friend, to undertake 
adl responsibility in the matter.” 

The tone and manner were so like Col. 
Starbottle’s own, that Dumphy looked from 
Arthur to Col. Starbottle in hopeless amaze- 
ment. The latter gentleman dropped his 


chin and fixed a pair of astonished and 
staring eyes upon Arthur. 

“Do I understand—that—er—this gentle- 
man, Mr. Dumphy, has placed you in pos- 
session of any confidential statement—that 
ee 

“Pardon me, Colonel Starbottle,” inter- 





from my client that a sealed paper placed 
in his hands is missing. I have from him 
the statement that I am bound to believe, 
that it passed from his hands unopened; 
where, he knows not. This is a matter, 
between gentlemen, serious enough without 
further complication!” 

“ And the paper and envelope are lost?” 
continued Col. Starbottle, still gazing at 
Arthur. 

“ Are lost,” returned Arthur quietly. “I 
have advised my friend, Mr. Dumphy, that, 
as a man of honor and a business man, he 
is by no means freed through this unfortu- 
nate accident from any promise or contract 
that he may have entered into with you 
concerning it. Any deposit as a collateral 
for its safe delivery which he might have 
made, or has promised to make, is clearly for- 
feited. This, he has been waiting only for 
your appearance to hand to you.” 

Arthur crossed ‘to Mr. Dumphy’s side and 
laid his hand lightly upon his shoulder, but 
with a certain significance of grip palpable 
to Mr. Dumphy, who after looking into his 
eyes drew out his check-book. When he 
had filled in a duplicate of the check he 
had given Col. Starbottle two days before, 
Arthur took it from his hand and touched 
the bell. 

“As we will not burden Col. Starbottle 
unnecessarily, your cashier’s acceptance of 
this paper will enable him to use it hence- 
forth at his pleasure, and as I expect to 
have the pleasure of the Colonel’s company 
to my office, will you kindly have this done 
at once.” 

The clerk appeared, and at Mr. Poinsett’s 
direction took the check from the almost 
passive fingers of Mr. Dumphy. 

“ Allow me to express my perfect satis- 
faction with—er—er your explanation!” 
said Col. Starbottle, extending one hand to 
Arthur while at the same moment he grace- 
fully readjusted his shirt-bosom with the 
other. “Trouble yourself no further—re- 
garding the—er—er paper. [I trust it will 
—er—yet be found, if not, sir, I shall—er 
—er—” added the Colonel with honorable 
resignation, “hold myself personally respon- 
sible to my client, blank me!” « 

“Was there no mark upon the envelope 
by which it might be known without explain- 
ing its contents ?” suggested Arthur. 

“None, sir,—a plain yellow envelope. 
Stop!” said the Colonel, striking his fore- 
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head with his hand. “Ged, sir! I do re- | 
member now that during our conversation, 
I made a memorandum, blank me, a memo- 
randum upon the face of it, across it, a 
blank name, Ged sir, the very name of the 
party you were speaking of—Gabriel Con- 
roy!” 

x You wrote the name of Gabriel Conroy 
upon it! Good! That may lead to its identi- 
fication without exposing its contents,” re- 
turned Arthur. “ Well, sir?” The last two 
words were addressed to Mr. Dumphy’s 
clerk, who had entered during the Colonel’s 
speech and stood staring alternately at him 
and his employer, holding the accepted 
check in his hand. 

“Give it to the gentleman,” said Dum- 
phy, curtly. 

The man obeyed. Col. Starbottle took 
the check, folded it and placed it some- 
where in the moral recesses of his breast 
pocket. That done, he turned to Mr. 
Dumphy. 

“I need not say—er—that—er—as far 
as my personal counsel and advice to my 
client can prevail, it will be my effort to pre- 
vent litigation in this—er—delicate affair, 
blank me! Should the envelope—er—er— 
turn up! you will of course—er—send it to 
me who am—er—personally responsible for 
it. Ged, sir,” continued the Colonel, “I 
should be proud to conclude this affair, 
conducted as it has been on your side with 
the strictest honor, over the—er—festive 
board ; but—er—business prevents me! I 
leave here in one hour for One Horse 
Gulch!” 

Both Mr. Dumphy and Poinsett involun- 
tarily started. 

“One Horse Gulch ?” repeated Arthur. 

“Blank me! yes; Ged, sir, I’m retained 
in a murder case there ; the case of this man 
Gabriel Conroy.” 

Arthur cast a swift precautionary look at 
Dumphy. 

“Then perhaps we may be traveling 
companions?” he said to Starbottle, smil- 
ing pleasantly; “I am going there too. 
Perhaps my good fortune may bring us in 
friendly counsel. You are engaged—” 

“For the. prosecution,” interrupted Star- 
bottle, slightly expanding his chest. “At 
the request of relatives of the murdered 
man, a Spanish gentleman of—er—er—large 
and influential family connections, I shall 
assist the District Attorney, my old friend 
Nelse Buckthorne! ” 

The excitement kindled in Arthur’s eyes 
luckily did not appear in his voice. It was 








still pleasant to Col. Starbottle’s ear, as, 
after a single threatening glance of warning 
at the utterly mystified and half-exploding 
Dumphy, he turned gracefully toward him. 

“And if, by the fortunes of war, we should 
be again on opposite sides, my dear Colo- 
nel, I trust that our relations may be as 
gratifying as they have been to-day. One 
moment! I am going your way. Let me 
beg you to take my arm a few blocks and 
a glass of wine afterward as a stirrup-cup 
on our journey.” And, with a significant 
glance at Dumphy, Arthur Poinsett slipped 
Col. Starbottle’s arm deftly under his own, 
and actually marched off with that doughty 
warrior, a blushing, expanding, but not un- 
willing captive. 

When the door closed, Mr. Dumphy 
resumed his speech and action in a single 
‘expletive! What more he might have said 
is not known, for at the same moment he 
caught sight of his clerk, who had entered 
hastily at the exit of the others, but who 
now stood awed and abashed at Mr. Dum- 
phy’s passion. 

“ Dash at all! what in dash are you dash- 
ingly doing here, dash you ?” 

“Sorry sir,” said the unlucky clerk, “ but 
overhearing that gentleman say there was 
writing on the letter that you lost by which 
it might be identified, sir,—we think we’ve 
found it—that is, we know where it is! ” 

“ How!” said Dumphy, starting up ea- 
gerly. 

“ When the shock came that afternoon,” 
continued the clerk, “the express bag for 
Sacramento and Marysville had just been 
taken out by the expressman, and was lying 
on top of the wagon. The horses started to 
run at the second shock, and the bag fell 
and was jammed against a lamp-post in front 
of our window, bursting open as it did so, 
and spilling some letters and papers on the 
sidewalk. One of our night watchmen 
helped the expressman pick up the scattered 
letters, and picked up among them a plain 
yellow envelope with no address but the 
name of Gabriel Conroy written in pencil 
across the end. Supposing it had dropped 
from some package in the express bag, he 
put it back again in the bag. When you 
asked about a blank envelope missing from 
your desk, he did not connect it with the 
one he had picked up, for “A4a¢ had writing 
on it. We sent to the express office just 
now, and found that they had stamped it, 
and forwarded it to Conroy at One Horse 
Gulch, just as they had always done with 
his letters sent to our care. ‘That’s the way 
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of it. Dare say it’s there by this time, in his | 
hands, sir, all right!” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


MR. POINSETT, OF COUNSEL. 





GABRIEL’s petition on behalf of Mr. Ham- 
lin was promptly granted by the sheriff. The 
wagon was at once put in requisition to con- | 
vey the wounded man—albeit screaming 
and protesting—to the Grand Conroy Hotel, 
where, in company with his faithful hench- 
man, he was left, to all intents a free man, 
and half an hour later a demented one, 
tossing in a burning fever. 

Owing to the insecure condition of the 
county jail at One Horse Gulch, and possi- 
bly some belief in the equal untrustworthi- 
ness of the people, the sheriff conducted his 
prisoner, accompanied by Olly, to Wingdam. 
Nevertheless, Olly’s statement of the changed 
condition of public sentiment, or rather its 
preoccupation with a calamity of more 
absorbing interest, was in the main correct. 
The news of the recapture of Gabriel by his 
legal guardian awoke no excitement nor 
comment. More than this, there was a 
favorable feeling toward the prisoner. The 


action of the Vigilance Committee had been 
unsuccessful, and had terminated disastrously 


to the principal movers therein. It is possi- 
ble that the morality of their action was 
involved in their success. Somehow the 
whole affair had not resulted to the business 
interests of the Gulch. The three most 
prominent lynchers were dead—and clearly 
in error! The prisoner, who was still living, 
was possibly in the right. The Silveropolis 
“ Messenger,” which ten days before had 
alluded to the “noble spectacle of a free 
people, outraged in their holiest instincts, 
appealing to the first principles of Justice 
and Order, and rallying as a single man to 
their support,” now quietly buried the vic- 
tims and their motives from the public eye 
beneath the calm statement that they met 
their fate “ while examining the roof of the 
Court House, with a view to estimate the 
damage caused by the first shock of the 
earthquake.” The “Banner” favored the 
same idea a little less elegantly, and sug- 
gested ironically that hereafter “none but 
experts should be allowed to go foolin’ 
round the statue of Justice.” I trust that 
the intelligent reader will not accuse me of 
endeavoring to cast ridicule upon the gene- 
ral accuracy of spontaneous public emotion, 
or the infallibility of the true democratic 





impulse, which (I beg to quote from the 
“ Messenger’) “in the earliest ages of our 
history enabled us to resist legalized aggres- 
sion, and take the reins of government into 
our own hands,” or (I now refer to the 
glowing language of the “ Banner”) “ gave 
us the right to run the machine ourselves 
and boss the job.” And I trust that the 
reader will observe in this passing recogni- 
tion of certain inconsistencies in the expres- 


| sion and action of these people, only the 


fidelity of a faithful chronicler, and no 
intent of churlish criticism nor moral or 
political admonition, which I here discreetly 
deprecate and disclaim. 

Nor was there any opposition when Gab- 
riel, upon the motion of Lawyer Maxwell, 
was admitted to bail, pending the action of 
the grand jury, nor any surprise when Mr. 
Dumphy’s agent and banker came forward 
as his bondsman for the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. By one of those strange vicis- 
situdes in the fortunes of mining speculation, 
this act by Mr. Dumphy was looked upon 
as an evidence of his trust in the future of 
the unfortunate mine of which Gabriel had 
been the original locator and superintendent, 
and under that belief the stock rallied 
slightly. “It was a mighty sharp move of 
Pete Dumphy’s bailin’ thet Gabe, right in 
face of that there ‘dropped lead’ in his 
busted-up mine! O, you’ve got to set up 
all night to get any points to show Aim /” 
and to their mutual surprise Mr. Dumphy 
found himself more awe-inspiring than ever 
at One Horse Gulch, and Gabriel found 
himself a free man, with a slight popular 
flavor of martyrdom about him. 

As he still persistently refused to enter 
again upon the premises which he had 
deeded to his wife on the day of the mur- 
der, temporary: lodgings were found for him 
and Olly at the Grand Conroy Hotel. And 
here Mrs. Markle, although exhibiting to 
Lawyer Maxwell the greatest concern in 
Gabriel’s trouble, by one of those inconsist- 
encies of the sex which I shall not attempt 
to explain, treated the unfortunate accused 
with a degree of cold reserve that was as 
grateful, 1 fear, to Gabriel, as it was unex- 
pected. Indeed, I imagine that if the kind- 
hearted widow had known the real comfort 
and assurance that the exasperating Gabriel 
extracted from her first cold and constrained 
greeting, she would have spent less of her 
time in consultation with Maxwell regarding 
his defense. But perhaps I am doing a 
large-hearted and unselfish sex a deep injus- 
tice. So I shall content myself with tran- 
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scribing part of a dialogue which took place 
between them at the Grand Conroy. 

Mrs. Markle (loftily, and regarding the 
ceiling with cold abstraction): “We can’t 
gin ye here, Mister Conroy, the French 
style and attention ye’re kinder habitooal 
to in yer own house on the Hill, bein’ 
plain folks and mounting ways. But 
we know our place and don’t reckon to 
promise the comforts of a home! Wot with 
lookin’ arter forty reg’lar and twenty-five 
transient—ef I don’t happen to see ye much 
myself, Mr. Conroy, ye’ll understand. Ef 
ye ring thet there bell one o’ the. help will 
be always on hand. Yer lookin’ well, Mr. 
Conroy. And bizness, I reckon ” (the reader 
will here observe a lady-like ignoring of 
Gabriel's special trouble), “ez about what it 
allers waz, though, judging from remarks of 
transients, it’s dull! ” 

Gabriel (endeavoring to conceal a large 
satisfaction under the thin glossing of con- 
ventional sentiment): “ Don’t let me nor 
Olly put ye out a cent, Mrs. Markle—a 
change bein’ ordered by Olly’s physicians 
—and variety bein’, so to speak, the spice 
o’ life! And ye’re lookin’ well, Mrs. Mar- 
kle ; thet ez” (with a sudden alarm at the 
danger of compliment), “so to speak, ez 
peart and strong-handed ez ever! And 
how’s thet littke Manty o’ yours gettin’ 
on? Jist how it waz thet me and Olly 
didn’t get to see ye before, ez mighty queer! 
Times and times agin” (with shameless 
mendacity) “ hez me and thet child bin on 
the p’int o’ coming, and suthin’ hez jest 
chipped in and interfered!” 

Mrs. Markle (with freezing politeness) : 
“You do me proud! I jest dropped in 
ez a matter o’ not bein’ able allers to trust 
to help. Good-night, Mister Conroy. I 
hope I see you well! Ye kin jest” (retiring 
with matronly dignity), “ ye kin jest touch 
onto that bell thar, if ye’re wantin’ anything, 
and help’ll come to ye! Good-night!” 

Olly (appearing a moment later at the door 
of Gabriel’s room, truculent and suspicious): 
“Afore I’d stand thar—chirpin’ with thet 
crockidill—and you in troubil, and not 
knowin’ wot’s gone o’ July—I’d pizen my- 
self!” 

Gabriel (blushing to the roots of his hair, 
and conscience-stricken to his inmost soul): 
“It’s jest passin’ the time o’ day, Olly, 
with old friends—kinder influencin’ the pub- 
lic sentyment and the jury. Thet’sall. It’s 
the advice o’ Lawyer Maxwell, ez ye didn’t 
get to hear, I reckon,—thet’s all!” 

But Gabriel’s experience in the Grand 





Conroy Hotel was not, I fear, always as 
pleasant. A dark-faced, large-featured wom- 
an, manifestly in mourning, and as mani- 
festly an avenging friend of the luckless 
deceased, in whose taking off Gabriel was 
supposed to be so largely instrumental, pres- 
ently appeared at the Grand Conroy Hotel, 
waiting the action of the Grand Jury. She 
was accompanied by a dark-faced elderly 
gentleman, our old friend, Don Pedro—she 
being none other than the unstable-waisted 
Manuela of Pacific street-—and was, I be- 
lieve, in the opinion of One Horse Gulch, 
supposed to be charged with convincing and 
mysterious evidence against Gabriel Conroy. 
The sallow-faced pair had a way of meeting 
in the corridors of the hotel and conversing 
in mysterious whispers in a tongue foreign 
to One Horse Gulch, and to Olly, strongly 
suggestive of revenge and concealed stilettos 
that was darkly significant! Happily, how- 
ever, for Gabriel, he was presently relieved 
from their gloomy espionage by the interpo- 
sition of a third party—Sal Clark! That 
individual, herself in the deepest mourning 
and representing the deceased in his holiest 
affections, it is scarcely necessary to say, at 
once resented the presence of the strangers! 
The two women glared at each other at the 
public table, and in a chance meeting in the 
corridor of the hotel. 

“In the name of God, what have we here 
in this imbecile and forward creature, and 
why is this so, and after this fashion?” asked 
Manuela of Don Pedro. 

“ Of a verity, I know not!” replied Don 
Pedro ; “ it is most possibly a person visited 
of God !—a helpless being of no brains. 
Peradventure a person filled with aguardiente 
or the whisky of the Americans. Have a 
care, little one, thou smallest Manuela” (she 
weighed at least three hundred pounds), 
that she does no harm!” 

Meanwhile Miss Sarah Clark relieved 
herself to Mrs. Markle in quite as positive 
language: 

“ Ef that black mulattar and that dried 


up old furriner reckons they’re going to 
monopolize public sentyment in this yer 


way they’re mighty mistaken. Ef thar ever 
was a shameless piece et’s thet old woman ; 
and, goodness knows! the man’s a poor 
critter enyway! Ef anybody’s goin’ to take 
the word of thet woman under oath, et’s ° 
mor’n Sal Clark would do—that’s all! Who 
ez she, enyway? I never heard her name 
mentioned afore!” 

And, ridiculous as it may seem to the 
unprejudiced reader, this positive expres- 
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sion and conviction of Miss Clark, like all 
positive convictions, was not without its in- 
fluence on the larger unimpaneled Grand 
Jury of One Horse Gulch, and, by reflection, 
at last on the impaneled Jury itself. 

“When you come to consider, gentlemen,” 
said one of those dangerous characters, a 
sagacious, far-seeing juror, “when you come 
to consider that the principal witness o’ the 
prosecution and the people at the inquest 
don’t know this yer Greaser woman, and 
kinder throws off her testimony, and the 
prosecution don’t seem to agree, it looks 
mighty queer. And I put it to you as far- 
minded men, if it ain’t mighty queer? 
And this yer Sal Clark one of our own 
people.” 

An impression at once inimical to the 
new mistress and stranger, and favorable to 
the accused Gabriel, instantly took posses- 
sion of One Horse Gulch. 

Meanwhile the man who was largely re- 
sponsible for this excitement and these con- 
flicting opinions, maintained a gravity and 
silence as indomitable and impassive as his 
alleged victim then slumbering peacefully 
in the little cemetery on Round Hill. He 
conversed but little even with his counsel 
and friend, Lawyer Maxwell, and received 
with his usual submissiveness and gentle 
deprecatoriness the statement of that gen- 
tleman that Mr. Dumphy had already be- 
spoken the services of one of the most 
prominent lawyers of San Francisco, Mr. 
Arthur Poinsett, to assist in the defense. 
When Maxwell added that Mr. Poinsett 
had expressed a wish to hold his first con- 
sultation with Gabriel privately, the latter 
replied with his usual simplicity : 

“T reckon I’ve now’t to say to him ez I 
hain’t said to ye; but it’s all right!” 

“Then I'll expect you over to my office 
at eleven to-morrow ?” asked Maxwell. 

“Thet’s so,” responded Gabriel, “ though 
I reckon thet anything you and him might 
fix up to be dumped onto thet jury, would 
be pleasin’ and satisfactory to me.” 

At a few minutes of eleven the next 
morning Mr. Maxwell, in accordance with 
a previous understanding with Mr. Poinsett, 
put on his hat and left his office in the 
charge of that gentleman, that he might 
receive and entertain Gabriel in complete 
privacy and confidence. As Arthur sat 


there alone, fine gentleman as he was and 
famous in his profession, he was conscious 
of a certain degree of nervousness that 
galled his pride greatly. He was about to 
meet the man whose cherished sister six 








years ago he had stolen! Such at least 
Arthur felt was Gabriel’s opinion! A had 
no remorse nor consciousness of guilt or 
wrong-doing in that act! But in looking 
at the fact, in his professional habit of view- 
ing both sides of a question, he made this 
allowance for the sentiment of the prosecu- 
tion ; and putting himself, in his old fashion, 
in the position of his opponent, he judged 
that Gabriel might consistently exhibit some 
degree of indignation at their first meeting. 
That there was, however, really any mora/ 
question involved, he did not believe. The 
girl, Grace Conroy, had gone with him read- 
ily, after a careful and honorable statement 
of the facts of her situation, and Gabriel’s 
authority or concern in any subsequent sen- 
timental complication he utterly denied. 
That he, Arthur, had acted in a most honor- 
able, high-minded, and even weakly gene- 
rous fashion toward Grace, that he had 
obeyed her frivolous whims as well as her 
most reasonable demands, that he had 
gone back to Starvation Camp on a hope- 
less quest just to satisfy her, that everything 
had happened exactly as he had predicted, 
and that when he had returned to her he 
found that she had deserted Aim. These, 
these were the facts that were incontroverti- 
ble! Arthur was satisfied that he had been 
honorable and even generous; he was quite 
convinced that this very nervousness that 
he now experienced was solely the condi- 
tion of a mind too sympathetic even with 
the feelings of an opponent in affliction. 
“T must zof give way to this absurd Quix- 
otic sense of honor,” said this young gentle- 
man to himself, severely. 

Nevertheless, at exactly eleven o'clock, 
when the staircase creaked with the strong, 
steady tread of the giant Gabriel, Arthur 
felt a sudden start to his pulse. There was 
a hesitating rap at the door—a rap that was 
so absurdly inconsistent with the previous 
tread on the staircase—as inconsistent as 
were as all the mental and physical acts of 
Gabriel, that Arthur was amused and re- 
assured. 

“ Come in,” he said, with a return of his 
old confidence, and the door opened to 
Gabriel, diffident and embarrassed. 

«IT was told by Lawyer Maxwell,” said 
Gabriel slowly, without raising his eyes and 
only dimly cognizant of the slight, strong, 
elegant figure before him, “I was told that 
Mr. Arthur Poinsett reckoned to see me to- 
day, at eleving o’clock—so I came. Be 
you Mr. Poinsett?” (Gabriel here raised his 
eyes) “be you, eh? Why it’s—eh?— 
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why, I want to know! it can’t be! yes, 
it is!” 

He stopped; the recognition was com- 
plete ! 

Arthur did not move. If he had expected 
an outburst from the injured man before him 
he was disappointed. Gabriel passed his 
hard palm vaguely and confusedly across 
his forehead and through his hair, and lifted 
and put back behind his ears two tangled 
locks. And then, without heeding Arthur’s 
proffered hand, yet without precipitation, 
anger or indignation, he strode toward him, 
and asked calmly and quietly, as Arthur 
himself might have done: 

“ Where is Grace?” 

“] don’t know,” said Arthur, bluntly. 
“T have not known for years. I have never 
known her whereabouts, living or dead, 
since the day I left her at a logger’s house 
to return to Starvation Camp to bring help 
to you.” (Arthur could not resist italicizing 
the pronoun, nor despising himself for doing 
it when he saw the full significance of his 
emphasis touched the man before him.) 
“She was gone when I returned; where, 
no one knew! I traced her to the Presidio, 
but there she had disappeared.” 

Gabriel raised his eyes to Arthur’s. The 
impression of nonchalant truthfulness which 
Arthur’s speech always conveyed to his 
hearer, an impression that he did not pre- 
varicate because he was not concerned suffi- 
ciently in his subject, was further sustained 
by his calm, clear eyes. But Gabriel did 
not speak, and Arthur went on: 

“ She left the logger’s camp voluntarily, of 
her own free will, and doubtless for some 
reason that seemed sufficient to her. She 
abandoned me—if I may so express myself 
—left my care, relieved me of the responsi- 


bility I held toward her relatives—” he con- | 


tinued, with the first suggestion of personal 
apology in his tones—* without a word or 
previous intimation. Possibly she might 
have got tired of waiting for me. I was 
absent two weeks. It was the tenth day 

re my departure that she left the logger’s 
ut.” 

Gabriel put his hand in his pocket and 
deliberately drew out the precious newspa- 
per slip he had once shown to Olly. 

“Then thet thar ‘Personal’ wozent writ 
by you, and thet P. A. don’t stand for Philip 
Ashley ?” asked Gabriel, with a hopeless 
dejection in his tone. 

Arthur glanced quickly over the paper, 
and smiled. ° : 

“T never saw this before,” he said. 
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“ What made you think / did it?” he asked 
curiously. 

“ Because July—my wife that was—said 
that P. A. meant you,” said Gabriel, simply. 

“Oh! she said so, did she ?” said Arthur, 
still smiling. 

“She did. And ef it wasn’t you, who 
was it?” 

“T really don’t know,” returned Arthur, 
carelessly ; “possibly it might have been 
herself. From what I have heard of your 
wife I think this might be one, and perhaps 
the most innocent of her various impostures.” 

Gabriel cast down his eyes, and for a mo- 
ment was gravely silent. Then the look of 
stronger inquiry and intelligence that he had 
worn during the interview faded utterly from 
his face, and he began again in his old tone 
of apology : 

“ For answerin’ all my questions, I’m 
obliged to ye, Mr. Ashley, and it’s night 
good in ye to remember ol’ times, and ef I 
hev often thought hard on ye, ye’ll kinder 
pass that by ez the nat’rel allowin’s of a man 
ez was worried about a sister ez hasn’t been 
heer’d from sens she left with ye. And ye 
mustn’t think this yer meetin’ was o’ my 
seekin’. I kinder dropped in yer,” he added 
wearily, “ to see a man o’ the name o’ Poin- 
sett. He allowed to be yer at eleving o’clock 
—mebbee it’s airly yet-—mebbee I’ve kinder 
got wrong o’ the place!” and he glanced 
apologetically around the room. 

“My name is Poinsett,” said Arthur, smil- 
ing; “ the name of Philip Ashley, by which 
you knew me, was merely the one I assumed 
when I undertook the long overland trip.” 
He said this in no tone of apology or even 
explanation, but left the impression on Gab- 
riel’s mind that a change of name, like a 
change of dress, was part of the outfit of a 
gentleman emigrant. And looking at the 
elegant young figure before him, it seemed 
exceedingly plausible. “It was as Arthur 
Poinsett, the San Francisco lawyer, that I 
made this appointment with you, and it is 
now as your old friend Philip Ashley, that 
I invite your confidence, and ask you to tell 
me frankly the whole of this miserable busi- 
ness. I have come to help you, Gabriel, 
for your own—for your sister’s sake. And 
I think I can do it!” He held out his hand 
again, and this time not in vain; with a 
sudden frank gesture it was taken in both 
of Gabriel’s, and Arthur felt that the great- 
est difficulty he had anticipated in his advo- 
cacy of Gabriel’s cause had been sur- 
mounted. 

“He has told me the whole story, I 
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think,” said Arthur, two hours later, when 
Maxwell returned and found his associate 
thoughtfully sitting beside the window alone. 
“And I believe it. He is as innocent of 
this crime as you or I. ‘Of that I have 
always been confident. How far he is acces- 
sory after the fact—I know he is not acces- 
sory defore—is another question. But his 
story, that to me is perfectly convincing, I 
am afraid won’t do before a jury and the 
world generally. It involves too much that 
is incredible, and damning to him second- 
arily if believed. We must try something 
else. As far as I can see, really, it seems 
that his own suggestion of a defense, as you 
told it to me, has more significance in it 
than the absurdity you only saw. We must 





admit the killing, and confine ourselves to | 


showing excessive provocation. I know 
something of the public sentiment here, and 
the sympathies of the average jury, and if 
Gabriel should tell them the story he has 
just told me, they would hang him at once! 
Unfortunately for him, the facts show a com- 
plication of property interests and impostures 
on the part of his wife, of which he is per- 
fectly innocent, and which are not really the 
motive of the murder, but which the jury 
would instantly accept as a sufficient motive. 
We must fight, you understand, this very 
story, from the outset; you will find it to be 
the theory of the prosecution, but if we can 
keep him silent it cannot be proved except 
by him. ‘The facts are such that if he had 
really committed the murder he could have 
defied prosecution, but through his very stu- 
pidity and blind anxiety to shield his wife, he 
has absolutely fixed the guilt upon himself.” 

“Then you don’t think that Mrs. Conroy 
is the culprit ?” asked Maxwell. 

“No,” said Arthur, “she is capable but 
not culpable. The real murderer has never 
been suspected nor his presence known to 
One Horse Gulch. But I must see Gabriel 
again and Olly, and you must hunt up a 
Chinaman—one Ah Ri—who, Gabriel tells 
me, brought him the note, and who is singu- 
larly enough missing, now that he is wanted.” 

“ But you can’t use a Chinaman’s evidence 
before a jury ?” interrupted Maxwell. 

“ Not directly ; but I can find Christian 
Caucasians who would be willing to swear 
to the facts he supplied them with. I shall 


get at the facts in a few days—and then, my 
dear fellow,” continued Arthur, laying his 
hand familiarly and patronizingly on the 
shoulder of his senior, “and then you and 
I will go to work to see how we can get nd 
of them.” 











When Gabriel recounted the events of the 
day to Olly, and described his interview 
with Poinsett, she became furiously indig- 
nant. 

“ And did that man mean to say he don’t 
know whether Gracy is livin’ or dead ? 
And he pertendin’ to hev bin her bo ?” 

“In course,” explained Gabriel ; “ye dis- 
remember, Olly, thet Gracy never hez let 
on to me, her own brother, war she ez, and 
she wouldn’t be goin’ to tell a stranger. 
Thar’s them ‘ Personals’ as she never 
answered |” 

“ Mebbe she didn’t want to speak to him 
agin,” said Olly, fiercely, with a toss of her 
curls. “I’d hke to know what he’d bin 
sayin’ to her—like his impudence. Enny 
how he ought to hev found her out, and she 
his sweetheart! Why didn’t he go right off 
to the Presidio? What did he come back 
for? Not find her—indeed? Why, Gabe, 
do you suppose as July won’t find you out 
soon—why, I bet anythin’ she knows jest 
whar you are” (Gabriel trembled and felt 
an inward sinking), “ and is on’y waitin’ to 
come forward to the trial. And yer you are 
taken in agin and fooled by these yer law- 
yers !—you old Gabe, you. Let me git at 
thet Philip—Ashley Poinsett—thet’s all!” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
WHAT AH RI DOES NOT KNOW. 


Tuus admonished by the practical-mind- 
ed Olley, Gabriel retired precipitately to the 
secure fastnesses of Conroy’s Hill, where, 
over a consolatory pipe in his deserted cab- 
in, he gave himself up to reflections upon 
the uncertainty of the sex and the general 
vagaries of womanhood. At such times, he 
would occasionally extend his wanderings 
to the gigantic pine-tree, which still towered 
preéminently above its fellows in ominous 
loneliness, and seated upon one of its out- 
lying roots, would gently philosophize to 
himself regarding his condition, the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, the awful prescience of 
Olly, and the beneficence of a Creator who 
permitted such awkward triviality and use- 
lessness as was incarnate in himself to exist 
at all! Sometimes, following the impulse 
of habit, he would encroach abstractedly 
upon the limits of his own domain, and find 
himself under the shadow of his fine house 
on the hill; from which, since that eventful 
parting with his wife, he had always rigidly 
withheld .his foot. eAs soon as he would 
make this alarming discovery he would turn 
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back in honorable delicacy, and a slight 
sense of superstitious awe. 

Retreating from one of these involuntary 
incursions’ one day, in passing through an 
opening in a little thicket of “ buckeye” 
near his house, he stumbled over a small 
work-basket lying in the withered grass, 
apparently mislaid or forgotten. Gabriel 
instantly recognized it as the property of his 
wife, and as quickly recalled the locality as 
one of her favorite resorts during the exces- 
sive midday heats. He hesitated and then 
passed on, and then stopped and returned 
again awkwardly and bashfully. To have 
touched any property of his wife’s, after 
their separation, was something distasteful 
and impossible to Gabriel’s sense of honor ; 
to leave it there the spoil of any passing 
Chinaman, or the prey of the elements, was 
equally inconsistent with a certain respect 
which Gabriel had for his wife’s weaknesses. 
He compromised, by picking it up with the 
intention of sending it to Lawyer Maxwell, 
as his wife’s trustee. But in doing this, to 
Gabriel’s great alarm (for he would as soon 
have sacrificed the hand that held this treas- 
ure as to have exposed its contents in cu- 
riosity or suspicion), part of the multitudi- 
nous contents overflowed and fell on the 
ground, and he was obliged to pick them 
up and replace them. One of them was a 
baby’s shirt—so small it scarcely filled the 
great hand that grasped it. In Gabriel’s 
emigrant experience, as the frequent custo- 
dian and nurse of the incomplete human 
animal, he was somewhat familiar with 
those sacred, mummy-like inwrappings usu- 
ally unknown to childless men, and he 
recognized it at once. 

He did not replace it in the basket, but 
with a suffused cheek and an increased sense 
of his usual awkwardness, stuffed it into the 
pocket of his blouse. Nor did he send the 
basket to Lawyer Maxwell, as he had in- 
tended, and in fact omitted any allusion to 
it in his usual account to Olly of his daily 
experience. For the next two days he was 
peculiarly silent and thoughtful, and was 
sharply reprimanded by Olly for general 
idiocy and an especial evasion of some 
practical duties. 

“ Yer’s them lawyers hez been huntin’ ye 
to come over and examine that there China- 
man, Ah Ri, ez is just turned up agin, and 
you ain’t no whar to be found ; and Lawyer 
Maxwell sez it’s a most important witness. 
And war ’bouts was ye found? Down in the 
Gulch chirpin’ and gossipin’ with that Ar- 
kansas family, and totin’ round Mrs. Welch’s 








baby. And you a growed man, with a fam- 
merly of yer own to look after. I wonder 
ye ain’t got more sade /—prancin’ round in 
this yer shiftless way, and you on trial, and 
accused o’ killin’ folks. Yer a high ole 
Gabe—rentin’ yerself out fur a dry nuss for 
nothin’! ” 

Gabriel (coloring and hastily endeavoring 
to awaken Olly’s feminine sympathies) : 
“It waz the powerfullest smallest baby—ye 
oughter get ter see it, Olly! "Tain’t bigger 
nor a squirrel—on’y two weeks old yester- 
day!” 

Olly (outwardly scornful, but inwardly 
resolving to visit the phenomenon next 
week): “ Don’t stand yowpin’ here, but 
waltz down to Lawyer Maxwell and see 
thet Chinaman.” 

Gabriel reached the office of Lawyer 
Maxwell just as that gentleman and Arthur 
Poinsett were rising from a long, hopeless 
and unsatisfactory examination of Ah Ri. 
The lawyers had hoped to be able to estab- 
lish the fact of Gabriel’s remoteness from 
the scene of the murder, by some corrobo- 
rating incident or individual that Ah Ri 
could furnish in support of the detailed nar- 
rative he had already given. But it did not 
appear that any Caucasian had been en- 
countered or met: by Ah Ri at the time of 
his errand. And Ah Ri’s memory of the 
details he had already described was appar- 
ently beginning to be defective; it was 
evident that nothing was to be gained from 
him even if he had been constituted a legal 
witness. And then, more than all, he was 
becoming sullen ! ° 

“We are afraid that we haven’t made 
much out of your friend, Ah Ri,” said Ar- 
thur, taking Gabriel’s hand. “ You might 
try if you can revive his ‘memory ; but it 
looks doubtful.” 

Gabriel gazed at Ah Ri intently ; possibly 
because he was the last person who had 
spoken to his missing wife. Ah Ri returned 
the gaze, discharging all expression from his 
countenance except a slight suggestion of 
the habitual vague astonishment always seen 
in the face of a new-born infant. Perhaps 
this peculiar expression, reminding Gabriel 
as it did of the phenomenon in the Welch 
family, interested him. But the few vague 
wandering questions he put were met by 
equally vague answers. Arthur rose in some 
impatience ; Lawyer Maxwell wiped away 
the smile that had been lingering around 
his mouth. The interview was ended. 

Arthur and Maxwell passed down the 
narrow stairway arm in arm. Gabriel would 
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have followed them with Ah Ri, but turning | 
toward that Mongolian, he was alarmed by | 
a swift spasm of expression that suddenly | 
convulsed Ah Ri’s face. He winked both | 
his eyes with the velocity of sheet-lightning, | 
nodded his head with frightful rapidity, and | 
snapped and apparently dislocated every | 
finger on his right hand. Gabriel gazed at | 
him in open-mouthed wonder. 

“ All litey!” said Ah Ri, looking intently | 
at Gabriel. | 

“ Which ?” asked Gabriel. 

“ Alllitey! Youshabbee ‘all litey!’ She 
say ‘all litey.’” 

“Who's she?” asked Gabriel, in sudden 
alarm. 

“ You lifee !—shabbee ?—Missee Conloy ! 
She likee you—shabbee ? Me likee you !— 
shabbee ? Miss Conloy she say ‘all litee!’ 
You shabbee shelliff ?” 

“ Which ?” said Gabriel. 

“ Shelliff! Man plenty chokee bad man!” 

“ Sheriff, I reckon,” suggested Gabriel with 
great gravity. 

“Um! Shelliff£ Mebbee you shabbee | 
him bimeby. Hechokee bad man. Much 
chokee. Chokee like hellee! He no chokee 
you. No. She say shelliff no chokee you. 
Shabbee ?” 

“ T see,” said Gabriel significantly. 

“She say,” continued Ah Ri, with gasp- 
ing swiftness, “she say you talkee too much. 
She say me talkee too much. She say Max- 
wellee talkee too much. All talkee too 
much. She say ‘no talkee!’ Shabbee ? 





She say ‘ash up!’ Shabbee? She say, 


‘dly up!’ Shabbee ? She. say ‘bimeby 
plenty talkee—bimeby all litee !’ Shabbee?” 

“ But whar ez she—whar kin I git to see 
her ?” asked Gabriel. 

Ah Ris face instantly discharged itself of 
all expression! A wet sponge could not 
have more completely obliterated all pen- 
ciled outline of character or thought from 
his blank, slate-colored physiognomy than 
did Gabriel’s simple question. He returned 
his questioner’s glance with ineffable calm- 





| ness and vacancy, patiently drew the long 


sleeves of his blouse still further over his 
varnished fingers, crossed them submissively 
and orientally before him, and waited appar- 
ently for Gabriel: to become again intelligible. 

“Look yer,” said Gabriel, with gentle 
persuasiveness, “ef it’s the same to ye, you’d 
be doin’ me a heap o’ good ef you'd let on 
whar thet July—thet Mrs. Conroy ez. Bein’ 
a man ez in his blindness bows down to 
wood and stun, ye ain’t supposed to allow 
fur a Christi’n’s feelings. But I put to ye ez 


| a far-minded brethren—a true man and a 


man whatsoever his color—that it’s a square 
thing fur ye to allow to me whar thet woman 
ez ez my relation by marriage ez hidin’! 
Allowin’ it’s one o’ my idols—I axes you ez 
a brother Pagan—whar ez she ?” 

A faint, flickering smile of pathetic abstrac- 
tion and simplicity, as of one listening to 
far-off but incomprehensible music, stole over 
Ah Ri’s face. Then he said kindly, gently, 
but somewhat vaguely and unsatisfactorily : 

“Me no shabbee Melican man. Me 
washee shirtee! dollah and hap dozen!” 


(To be continued.) 
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Too calm, am I? What wouldst thou, dear? Is not my heart at peace? 
Because life’s sweetest day hath dawned, should rest and comfort cease? 
Now that the dearest girl on earth hath rid me of my doubt, 

Shall I begin to rave and sigh, and wear her patience out? 


Yes, calmness és my passion, dear. Not all the joys I know, 
Nor all the bliss that ever came to heart of man below, 

Nor all the sweet surprises, nor the rapture of the blest, 
Should ever make a lover lose the manhood in his breast. 


Too calm, my love! Oh, say it not! 


My soul is like the sea ;— 


A glorious calmness should it know in bearing freight like thee; 


Down to its deepest depths should be 


In full tranquillity of love to bear thee evermore. 


a peace unknown before— 
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REMINISCENCES OF AUDUBON. 


(BY A GRANDDAUGHTER.) 


Amonc the most vivid of my childhood’s 
memories, stand out the face and figure of 
my grandfather ; a tall, old man, with snow- 
white hair and feeble step, wandering gently 
and quietly about the home he had made 
for himself on the banks of the Hudson. 
His travels were ended, his great work com- 
pleted, and the soul which had quailed at 
no difficulty and paused at no obstacle 
had, if I may so express it, entered the 
Border Lands; not quite yet could it leave 
its earthly tenement, and the old man was 
as a child. But in such love and veneration 
was he held by all who knew him, that these 
few years, as I recall them, seem to have been 
a resting-place between the busy, active life, 
and the Hereafter. Had I been older, I 
should have felt, as his sons did most 
keenly, the change between the enthusiastic 
naturalist and the quiet, waiting dreamer; 
but, child as I was, no grief attached itself 
to my memory of him, excepting the regret 
that I did not know him longer and better. 
What I here relate, however, is additional 
to what has been already stated in his 
Biography, and the general interest that has 
been taken in the subject has prompted me 
to write down these recollections. To us, 
his grandchildren, his life was and always 
will be a wonderful story ; and though much 
has been written of him-in his Biography 
and elsewhere, there are still some anecdotes 
which are not generally known. 

Many a happy hourhave I passed, listening 
to incidents of his daring, his patience and 
endurance,—his quick, nervous nature caus- 
ing strange contradictions in his character. 
One can hardly believe that the man who for 
three weeks spent every day, and all day 
long, lying on his back under a tree watch- 
ing two little birds build their nest, could 
be the same who would sometimes become 
so discouraged, and so impatient, when the 
effect he desired could not be produced, 
that he would throw canvas, easel, paints 
and brushes from him, and rush from the 
house, to find consolation in his beloved 
woods. 





about, eagerly waiting for the dawn that he 
might begin his work, and once at work 
would steadily and earnestly continue to 
paint all day. Sunset found him at his 
picture full of vigor and energy, but with 
no interest in anything else. He would 
retire almost immediately in order to rise 
early on the following morning, and would 
pursue this course for days till the fever left 
him, when he would lay his brushes aside, 
and roam through woods and fields, his 
keen, clear perceptions giving him far deeper 
insight into the heart of Nature than is 
granted to the world in general. 

At no time did he lose sight of his work, 
and he carried it with him wherever he 
went ; if not in the tangible form of paints 
and brushes, it appeared in his earnest 
questions addressed to those he might be 
with, or in the quick glances of those eagle 
eyes which were such a noticeable feature 
of his handsome face. Animals of various 
kinds, many of them far from attractive, 
were at one time or another inmates of his 
house. I remember my mother telling me 
that one of her first experiences with my 
grandfather, was being called up one night 
in common with the rest of the household 
to catch a number of white mice, which had 
escaped from their cage; and very amusing 
was her account of the pursuit and final 
capture of the runaways, the excited owner 
leading the chase, under tables and chairs, 
into corners and behind curtains, eventually 
securing them all, though not without a 
brave resistance on the part of the mice, 
whose sharp teeth left painful records on 
the fingers of their captors. 

I sometimes think his enthusiasm must 
have absorbed his sense of smell, for, while he 
and my father were engaged on the picture 
of the American polecat, that animal to the 
view of which, above all others, “ distance 
lendsenchantment,” and which they had made 
a resident of their “ painting-room,” in com- 
mon with other fourfooted associates, my 
mother and aunt were compelled to leave the 


On his return he would find his | house for a more congenial atmosphere. At 


implements collected together and arranged, | another time, the remains of a California buz- 
and would resume work as if no outburst | zard, in the last stages of decomposition, lay 


of temper had interrupted him. 


| for days on our piazza, and I never look at 


His enthusiasm was sometimes intense; | that picture without an involuntary shudder 


he would rise before daylight and walk ' at the memory of its skinny head and neck, 
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and general unpleasantness of appearance 
and smell. 
drawings were made from living specimens ; 


bears, wolves, foxes, deer, moose, elk, and | 


many smaller quadrupeds as well as birds, 


formed part of the establishment, though | 
most of them were kept about a quarter of | 


a mile from the house, and sketched as they 
moved about their inclosures, untrammeled 
by chain or rope. Though kindly treated, 
these animals rarely became tame, and we 
children always inspected them from a safe 
distance with the greatest interest, and we 
one and all looked down on the child visit- 
ors we had from time to time, and to whom 
these animals were new and wonderful, with 
a scorn which the overpowering conceit of 
childhood alone could have engendered. 
Those animals which, from any cause, 
could not be secured or kept alive, were 
painted as soon after death as possible, be- 
fore the muscles had relaxed, or the color- 
ing lost the gloss and brilliancy of life, and 
the most careful study was given to the 
motions and attitudes of both bird and beast 
while in their native home, in order that the 
delineation might in every case be as per- 
fect as genius and industry could make it. 
Not only were the drawings accurate in ac- 
tion, but in size; the smallest bird was care- 
fully measured, and I have memoranda in 
which are noted the length of bill and 
tongue, of tiny claw and bead-like eye. 
The figures of birds or animals were very 
frequently painted with no background 
whatever, my grandfather merely grouping 
them, and passing them over to his eldest 
son, Victor, who supplied the deficiency. 
Again, the landscape was sketched round a 
mere outline, and the animal painted in after- 
ward, being copied by father or sons, as the 
case might be, from the original drawings, 
which were often made on paper ; in the case 
of the birds, all the original drawings were 
on this perishable material. The reason for 
using paper was that most of the drawings 
were made in the woods, or on the prairie, 
or by the sea-side, or wherever the bird was 
found, and the light weight of paper in com- 
parison to that of canvas recommended it 
for drawing purposes, while the studio was 
an ever-changing one. On more than 
one occasion, personal risk and inconveni- 
ence were accepted, rather than the chance 
of the treasured drawings being injured. 
A curious thing about these sketches is the 
harmony with which different materials are 
used. It is common to find oils, water- 
colors, India ink, lead-pencil, and crayons, 


Whenever it was possible, the | 


| 


all employed on the same bird; the artist’s 
aim was to represent nature truthfully, and 


| anything that helped him to fulfill this aim 


| 





was instantly employed. 

The entire collection of the original draw- 
ings of the birds have been mounted, and are 
now in the possession of the New York His- 
torical Society. At the time of purchasing, the 
Society purposed building a room for the 
especial exhibition of these drawings; but, 
I am told they have not yet carried out this 
design, and the public is therefore unable to 
enjoy them, as the delicacy of the work 
would be ruined by careless or frequent 
handling. 

In appearance Audubon was a man of 
wonderful beauty, added to which he had 
most attractive manners. In his conversa- 
tion with those with whom. he was intimate 
he always used the “ thee” and “ thou,” ac- 
quired in his education among the French ; 
and, though of American birth, and so 
proud of his democratic nationality that he 
never, even when in Europe, used his family 
crest, I find in his letters and memoranda 
many words wholly French, and others 
where the etymology of that language is 
preserved. 

My mother relates her first meeting with 
my grandfather as follows: Some years 
before her marriage she crossed from Eng- 
land with my uncle Victor, with whom she 
became quite intimate, and, at his request, 
she went, soon after her arrival, and, in 
company with a sister-in-law, to call on my 
grandmother, Mrs. Audubon. While walk- 
ing up Broadway, they met a superb-looking 
old man, with white hair curling on his 
shoulders. Involuntarily, both ladies stopped 
to look at him as he passed, while he, 
too, paused to look back at them. My 
mother exclaimed: “ What a beautiful old 
man!” Her sister, a young and lovely 
girl, added: “How I should like to kiss 
him!” They went on their way, and, dur- 
ing their call, the door opened, and in 
walked Mr. Audubon, in whom they imme- 
diately recognized the object of their admi- 
ration. He walked up to my mother 
directly and said: “Ah! I thought I knew 
the English girl of whom Victor has told 
us!” and, on my aunt’s remark being 
repeated to him, he insisted on taking her 
at her word, and kissed her then and there. 
Though, of course, familiar, in after years, 
with the face and form which had so 
attracted her at first sight, my mother has 
never forgotten the impression made that 
afternoon. 
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We have several portraits of my grand- 
father painted at different periods of his life. 
The earliest is a miniature by Cruikshank, 
taken when he was, perhaps, forty; one by 
Inman, which has been used as the original 
of the portrait in his Biography ; and one by 
his son John, a full-length, with a favorite 
dog at his feet. These three have been 
photographed and engraved; but there is 
another, little known to the world, but the 
most real to me. It is unfinished, only 
three sittings having been given, and it was 
taken on my grandfather’s return from the 
Rocky Mountains. He never retained the 
peculiarities of his woodman’s dress longer 
than he could help doing so, after his return 
to civilized life, and one of his first steps 
was to remove the greater part of his luxu- 
riant hair and beard. My father was very 
anxious to secure his portrait just as he was, 
fresh from the woods, and began it imme- 
diately on my grandfather’s return, and 
worked vigorously for three days. On the 
fourth day urgent business called him to 
New York, whither he reluctantly went, 
charging my mother to keep strict watch, 
lest “ the old coon-skin,” as he called him, 
should take advantage of his freedom, and 
have the snowy locks trimmed off to more 
moderate proportions. All the morning my 
mother kept faithful, though unspoken, 
guard, having the old man constantly in 
sight. He made no allusions to the matter, 
and in the afternoon she went to her room 
for a few moments, to be met, on her 
descent to the parlor, by my grandfather, 
with smooth-shaven face. My father was 
in such despair that he did not touch the 
portrait for years. It was framed and hung 
in its unfinished state, and a few years before 
his own death he took it down and touched 
up the background. The face and figure 
were sacred to him as he had drawn them. 
It is a half-length, life-size, the head a little 
thrown back, the keen eyes undimmed, 
though the face shows deep lines of age and 
thought. He holds his gun in his hands, 
and his backwoodsman coat of green baize, 
with fur collar and cuffs, is but roughly 
painted; but it is the grandfather of my 
remembrance. 

I have a description of him in this dress, 
or a similar one, which was given me by a 
gentleman who met him for the first time in 
his singular attire. He says: “I was ata 
fashionable hotel at Niagara, when an el- 
derly man arrived, whose appearance ex- 
cited much comment. He seemed to have 
sprung from the woods; his dress, which 





was of leather and heavy cloth, was dread- 
fully dilapidated, a worn-out blanket was 
strapped to his shoulders, a large knife hung 
at one side, a rusty tin box on the other, 
and his hair and beard were so long and 
thick, that they alone would have rendered 
him remarkable. He walked in and asked 
for breakfast, and as he did so, gave, as re- 
quested, his name. An instant change took 
place in the feelings of the spectators, and 
those who a moment before had been only 
curious and amused, were now anxious to 
speak to him, only to be able to say they 
had met the ornithologist Audubon.” Very 
different is this account of his personal ap- 
pearance from the idea formed from a re- 
mark of an old lady, one of his contempora- 
ries: “When I first knew Mr. Audubon, 
people used to ask, who was the gay young 
Frenchman, who danced with all the 
girls ?” 

He always loved children, and many a 
time did I stop on meeting him, and 
hold out my hand for the “ comfit,” which I 
knew would presently be forthcoming from 
a little wooden box kept in one of the pock- 
ets of the gray coat he generally wore. 
Often, too, did I evade the care of my 
nurse, and slip into the dining-room to par- 
take of sly mouthfuls of omelette and bread, 
his customary lunch; the forbidden treat 
being eaten with all the keener enjoyment, 
if, as sometimes happened, my grandmother 
attempted to depose me from my chair at 
his side; he always overruled her argu- 
ments and kept me with him. 

It does not seem to me out of place to 
allude, at the close of this little article, to 
the services and assistance rendered to my 
grandfather by his two sons, Victor and 
John. The aid rendered by my grand- 
mother has often been noticed, and is well 
known to the world; but that given by the 
sons has been almost ignored, and the entire 
labor of the “ Birds” and “ Quadrupeds of 
America,” is generally accredited solely to 
my grandfather, assisted in some of the 
technicalities and descriptions of the latter, 
by his friend, the late Dr. John Bachman, 
of Charleston, S. C. I cannot feel that it is 
detracting from the honor due my grand- 
father, to state that he was materially as- 
sisted in both great undertakings, especially 
the latter, by his two sons. Of the three 
volumes which comprise the “ Quadrupeds,” 
two were published after my grandfather's 
death, though both had been in prepara- 
tion for many years. A large number of 
the animals were secured and painted by 
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the younger son, John, and nearly all the 
landscapes are the work of the elder, Vic- 
tor. I am the more emboldened to state 
this, knowing that my grandfather, in both 
journals and writings, is especially careful 
to mention by name the very many kind 
strangers, as well as friends, who in any way 
tendered him their assistance. Devoted as 
he and his sons were to each other, working 
as they did, in the utmost unison, with per- 
fect freedom from all jealousy, he would 
have been the last to ignore the filial love 
which led them to merge their genius so 
wholly in his, that their identity as artists 
was lost. While his younger son, John, 
spent months in Texas when Texas was a 
wilderness, procuring specimens and draw- 
ings, and afterward nsked his life many 
times in crossing overland to California for 
the same purpose,—the elder, Victor, was 
busy at home, working for the same end, 


though in other ways. In my grandfather’s 
journal he mentions receiving assistance 
from his sons when they were boys of four- 
teen and sixteen; in the same journal my 
grandfather invariably says: “ our work.” 
Yet Mr. Robert Buchanan, in the volume 
he prepared from my grandmother’s care- 
fully written “Life of Audubon,” makes 
little mention of his sons, if I except one or 
two slight allusions, and this one direct re- 
mark: “The second volume was prepared 
mostly by his sons Victor and John, and 
was published the year their father died.” 
Let me then bear loving witness, that the 
work those sons took up as boys with so 
much enthusiasm, was not laid down till 
death stiffened the hands which had so skill- 
fully portrayed “the denizens of field and 
forest.” Both sons were laid with the father 
whose talents they had to a great extent 
inherited. 





NIGHTFALL. 


Aone I stand; 
On either hand 
In gathering gloom stretch sea and land; 
Beneath my feet, 
With ceaseless beat, 
The waters murmur low and sweet, 


Slow falls the night; 
The tender light 
Of stars grows brighter and more bright; 
The lingering ray 
Of dying day 
Sinks deeper down and fades away. 


Now fast, now slow, 
The south winds blow, 
And softly whisper, breathing low ; 
With gentle grace 
They kiss my face, 
Or fold me in their cool embrace. 


Where one pale star, 
O’er waters far, 
Droops down to touch the harbor bar, 
A faint light gleams, 
A light that seems 
To grow and grow till nature teems 


With mellow haze; 
And to my gaze 
| Comes proudly nsing, with its rays 
No longer dim, 
| The moon; its nm 
| In splendor gilds the billowy brim. 
I watch it gain 
The heavenly plain ; 
Behind it trails a starry train,— 
While low and sweet 
The wavelets beat 
Their murmuring music at my feet. 


Fair night of June! 
Yon silver moon 
Gleams pale and still. The tender tune, 
Faint-floating, plays, 
In moon-lit lays, 
A melody of other days. 


’Tis sacred ground; 
A peace profound 
Comes o’er my soul. I hear no sound, 
Save at my feet 
The ceaseless beat 





Of waters murmuring low and sweet. 
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THERE are three ways by which one 
may approach Harvard. He may take a 
boat and row up the winding Charles, let- 
ting his eye rest on the Brookline hills or 
the slope of Mt. Auburn, turning to sight 
the lofty Memorial tower, and passing six- 
oars, four-oars and wherries skimming down 
the river,—the student’s way; or he may 
cross from Boston by the breezy West Bos- 
ton bridge, in a jingling horse-car,—the 
citizen’s way; or he may start from the 
vote of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, October 28, 1636, “to give 4ool 
towards a schoole or colledge,” and come 
leisurely down the ages by the route of 
statutes, laws, general resolves and college 
records,—the antiquarian’s way; and if he 
comes thus, he will surely look sharply at 
the old mile-stone planted now in front of 
the college yard, bearing the rather incred- 
ible inscription that makes innocent peo- 
ple wonder if the distance to Boston is 
measured by the actual space traversed by 


pecially of the important “ Harvard Book” in two 
volumes, quarto, collected and published by F. O. 
Vaille and H. A. Clark, of the does of 1874. Cam- 
bridge: Welch, Bigelow & Co. 

VoL. XII.—2z. 
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| some unwieldy student who is unable to 


take the straightest line; should he be so 
fortunate as to fall in with the librarian—a 


| ripe apple from the University orchard—he 


would learn that this dignitary discovered 
the stone after it had been suffering an 
ignominious imprisonnrent in some back 
yard, and replaced it near the spot where it 
was originally planted, perhaps by Abel 
Ireson, the surveyor, whose. initials seem to 
supply the stone with some new era of de- 
parture, when the road from Boston to Cam- 
bridge led by Roxbury, Brookline and 
Brighton, before the West Boston bridge was 
built. But however one may reach Harvard, 


| he can scarcely fail to find in the University 


* In preparing this paper use has been made es- | 


at Cambridge an institution of learning 
which, without and within, is a most excel- 
lent sign of the New England of history and 
of to-day. 

Since history has been at work upon Cam- 
bridge and the college for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, it has managed tolift the dusty 
plain out of the commonplace, and to invest 
even the somewhat dull surroundings of the 
college grounds with a charm that is a faint 
reminder of the penumbra which juts out 
beyond more classic shades in older coun- 
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tries. ‘The college yard itself, which con- 
tains three-fifths of the buildings, occupies 
somewhat less than twenty-five acres, while 
other departments of the University find 





OLD MILE-STONE. 


place outside, and even, for practical reasons, 
are quartered in Boston and West Rox- 
bury. But the life of the college is warmest 
within the inclosure which carries still the 
homely name of the college yard; and the 
golden mile-stone has been successively 
Harvard Hall, University, and now Memo- 
rial Hall. New buildings, following this or 
that style of architecture, are elbowing their 
way into the college yard, and doubtless 
will gather to themselves in time the rime 
with which frosty memory shall cover them. 
But there is a homely sturdiness about the 
old buildings which somehow seems a rest 
to the eye, that has tried to follow the jumble 
of lines that marks the roof of Weld, or to 
the mind that has tried to carry the formal 


“ There,” wrote Lowell thirty years ago, 


“ There, in red-brick, which softening time defies, 
Stand square and stiff the Muses’ factories.” 


Yet we question whether the newer 
buildings with their attempts at more strik- 
ing architecture will ever succeed in rob- 
bing Massachusetts, Harvard and 
Holden, and even Hollis, Stoughton 


the recent Centennial celebration at 


were stretched upon the face of such 

buildings as enjoyed historic memories, 
with inscriptions in bold letters, indicating 
the age of the building and the purpose 
which it served during the occupation of 
the town by the American troops. Of 





worth, or the old President’s House, Massa- 









Gothic of Matthews into a little richer region. | 


these the University furnished five: Wads- | 


chusetts Hall, Holden Chapel, Harvard | 





Hall, and Hollis Hall. With the exception 
of the first, an old wooden structure, these 
are red brick buildings standing in immedi- 
ate neighborhood of one another, but with- 
out any apparent relation to each other. 
This, indeed, characterizes the aspect of all 
the buildings in the college yard. They 
have a look as if they had grown out of the 
ground from some careless dropping of 
brick or stone seeds, and the entire result is 
not especially picturesque, because the indi- 
vidual buildings contribute each so little 
grace to the picture. Yet as one enters by 
the gate-way that stands midway between 
Massachusetts Hall and Harvard Hall, he 
feels for a moment a touch of academic and 
historic shadow, and if he will stop a mo- 
ment and suffer the mists to gather about 
this entrance, shutting out what is behind, 
and revealing only the green sward and 
trees beyond, he may be able to catch a 
glimpse of the college world which is so 
populous with memories. 

An old print of Harvard and Stoughton 
Halls reproduces Harvard College as it was 
from 1720 to 1744; of the three buildings, 
Massachusetts, built in 1720, is the only one 
now standing, Stoughton Hall in the rear hav- 
ing been removed, and Harvard Hall having 
been replaced by a second of the same 
name, built in 1764-5. Massachusetts exter- 
nally preserves the same appearance that it 
did one hundred and fifty years since, ex- 
cept that the clock has been removed, and 
only the wooden shield on which the dial 
was placed remains. The oldest of the 








and Holworthy, of their charm. In ra 


PLAN SHOWING RELATIVE LOCATION OF COLLEGE 


Cambridge, large white cotton screens VARD AND IMPORTANT BUILDINGS CON- 


NECTED WITH THE UNIVERSITY. 


a, College Yard; 4, bee ey Elm; c, Longfellow’s House; 4, 
Lowell's House; ¢, Astronomic Observatory ; J, Botanic Garden; 

Museum of Comparative Zoélogy; A, Divinity School; ¢, Memorfal 

Hall; 4 Gymnasium; /, Lawrence Scientific Schoo i; m, Holmes 
House ; ”, Cambridge Cx »mmon ; ¢, Episcopal Theological School. 


buildings, Massachusetts and Harvard, re- 
tain, as I have said, a dignity and character 
| riot to be found in most of the later build- 
ings. ‘They repeat the spirit of an age 
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which had great self-respect and a certain 
colonial splendor which was heightened by 
the social contrasts which college manners 
and customs retained long after they had 
been roughly disordered in the outer world. 
The engraving just referred to, and the copy 
from Paul Revere’s copper plate, both pre- 
served in “ The Harvard Book,” indicate a 
little of the life that moved about these 
buildings in harmony with them. The 
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Hall; 17, Weld Hall; 1%, 
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dress, with swords and canes and academic 


22, Commons; 23, Harvard Square. 





1, Massachusetts Hall; 2, Harvard Hall; 3, Hollis Hall; 4, Holden Chapel; 
Hall; 8, Appleton Chapel; 9, Profi Presic 


gowns and hats and queues and pow- | 


dered wigs, all hinting at leisure and free- 
dom from manual labor, the governor's 
coach with attendant footmen, the horse- 
men and horsewomen, the courteous and 
low salutations,—all these find a fitting 
background in the well-proportioned build- 
ings with hipped roofs, so suggestive of 
gradations of rank in interior occupation. 
The young gentlemen hurrying through the 
college yard, bearing their hats in their 
hands, are Freshmen obeying the regulation 


which forbade their wearing their hats in | 


the presence of upper classmen or college 
officers ; they are hurrying, too, on errands 
for their seniors, which they did as unques- 
tioningly as they would for their elder 
brothers at home. The place of each 





student was fixed upon entrance, deter- 
mined by his family rank, and that place 
he was to keep in hall, chapel and recita- 
tion-room,—an illustration of colonial man- 
ners which will suggest to some the placing 
in the village church,—a custom I think that 
survived this college custom. 
Massachusetts, during the greater period 
of its history, was wholly occupied by stu- 
dents’ rooms, which were appropriated in 
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Stoughton Hall ; 6, Holwor- 


lessors’ Houses; 10, mt’s House; 11, Gore Hall; 


Hall; 13, Old President's (Wadsworth) House; 14, Dane Hall; 15, Gray's Hall; 16, Matthews 
18, University Hall; 19, Holyoke House; 20, College House; 21, First Church; 


1775-6 by the army encamped in Cam- 
bridge. Fifty years or so ago, a portion 
of the lower floor was first devoted to the 
uses of college societies and recitation- 
rooms, and in 1870 the whole interior was 
remodeled, the students’ rooms abolished, 
and the space disposed for examination- 
halls and a reading-room; a change ren- 
dered necessary, perhaps, yet looked upon 
with regret by many who had enjoyed the 
reveries of student-life in the deep window- 
seats of the old low-studded rooms. 

In the old group of buildings, those built 
before 1815, Harvard Hall was most dis- 
tinctly the center of college life. Here was 
the dining-hall where the students dined in 
common, the kitchen and the buttery to 
which they went morning and evening for 
their bow! of chocolate or milk and piece 
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of bread, to be eaten in the yard or in 


one’s room. There was the chapel, where | 


morning and evening prayers were held, with 
a fine of twopence for absence and a penny 


MASSACHUSETTS HALL. 


for tardiness ; the library, which was almost 
completely destroyed with the first Harvard 
Hall in 1765, was replaced by a larger collec- 
tion at once and housed again in this build- 
ing, remaining here, except when scattered for 
safe keeping in 1775, until the excess of books 
led to the building of Gore Hall, the present 
library building, in 1837-41. Here, too, 
was the beginning of the mineralogical cabi- 
net and the philosophical apparatus and 
lecture-room. As one after another of these 
departments of college life required more 
room, they were removed from Harvard 
Hall to special buildings. The last notable 
occupant of this warm, hospitable-looking 
building was the Commencement dinner, 
which was held for many years on the 
lower floor, which had been thrown into 
one large hall after the dining-room and 
chapel had been removed. Here were 
hung the college portraits, and here, each 
year, the Commencement dinner was eaten 
with due dispatch, that time might be had 
for the wit and fun that followed fast, while 
the recent graduates, excluded from the hall 
for want of room, practiced eating future 
Commencement dinners in the hall above 
with immense ardor. Here, too, was 
dancing on class-day, strolling under the eyes 
of the Copleys, Smiberts, and still older 
portraits that hung from the walls. Com- 
mencement dinner, class-day dancing, and 
college portraits have all emigrated now to 
the nobler quarters of Memorial Hall, and 





| the interior of Harvard is occupied mainly 
by philosophical apparatus and lecture-room. 
| We have lingered about Massachusetts 
| and Harvard Halls with an affectionate 
interest. They stand flanking the 
proper entrance to the college yard, 
and hold on either hand memories 
of academic and the dearer stu- 
dent life, epitomizing the college 
life of a hundred years ago; but 
they would have little value, had 
they not been followed by a larger, 
broader growth of the University, 
which appeals to the eye as soon 
as one has passed down the broad 
walk between the two ancient 
buildings and entered the pleasant 
green, which is surrounded in irreg- 
ular order by the several buildings 
which contain the college life of 
to-day, while through the openings 
one catches sight of buildings out- 
side of this informal quadrangle, 
that show the college world is 
not wholly bounded by these 
brick and stone walls. As one enters the 
green, directly before him stands University 
Hall, which I have noted as the second col- 
legiate center, occupying that position from 
1815 until the present time, and still the 
official center, so to speak, of the college 
world, for in it are the offices of the 
President, Dean, and Secretary. Here, 
for a long period, was the college chapel 
and the commons, but now the building is 
given up mainly to lecture and recitation- 
rooms, and the bulletin board at the en- 
trance, together with the remains of count- 
less notifications, marks the building as the 
daily resort of all classes. 

Standing within this inclosure, with his 
back to Gray’s, one finds before him the 
scene of the domestic life of the undergrad- 
uate. In the buildings within range of the 
eye are most of the students’ rooms, though 
there are still dormitories outside of the 
college yard, while many undergraduates 
are obliged to seek rooms in private 
houses. Here in Gray’s, named after two 
recent generous benefactors of the college, 
are rooms bringing somewhat higher rental 
than in the older buildings. Matthews, in- 
troducing into the college yard a more 
positive element of Gothic domestic archi- 
| tecture than it had seen, was the gift of 
| Nathan Matthews of Boston. It is a cur- 
| ous coincidence, if one choose so to regard 
| it, that Mr. Matthews made it a con- 

dition of his gift, that one-half the net 
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income from the Hall should be ont to 
provide scholarships for students who enter 
college with the intention of becoming min- 
isters in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and that, in digging for the foundations, the 
workmen should have unearthed remains of 
an ancient wall, which antiquarians averred 
marked the site of the old Indian college, 
built two hundred years before by the Soci- 
ety for Propagating the Gospel in New 
England. The Indian college is one of the 
shadowy reminiscences of Harvard, ante- 
dating all of the present buildings, and pro- 
ducing in the roll of students one solitary 
graduate, Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, who 
died in one year, too soon, alas! to take his 
master’s degree. Passing by Massachusetts 
and Harvard, the line of buildings is con- 
tinued by Hollis and Stoughton, twin piles 
of brick, by Holworthy, standing at the 
opposite end of the yard, and bearing once 
a year on its broad front gas-jets figuring 
the year of the class about to graduate. 
Appleton Chapel, the present successor to 
the chapel in University, preceded by that in 
Harvard, the successor of the still earlier, 
simple, and dignified Holden Chapel, be- 
gins the other side of the quadrangle, which 
is completed by Thayer Hall, University, 
already mentioned, and Weld Hall, which 
shares with Matthewsthe honor of attempting 
a more stately and collegiate style of archi- 


HARVARD HALL, 


tecture. The mere naming of these halls, 
which commemorate by their titles the gifts of 
friends of the college from early days to the 
present, is but a barren exhibition of the 
exterior of college life. The green which 
they inclose is crossed by men and women, 











boys and girls, who see te’ blank walls 
pierced by rows of windows, behind which 
red curtains hang or lights flare; but to the 
student the buildings are familiar friends; 
four years spent within their walls give to 
each a character and personality which it is 
vain for one to attempt to reproduce. A stu- 
dent of too sedentary habits need not leave 
the college yard except to cross the street 
which separates it from the Delta containing 
the dining-hall. His own room being in one 
of the dormitories, he will find his lecture-room 
in another building, his chapel a few rods dis- 
tant, the library just beyond, and the college 
reading-room. and certain college societies 
harbored under the roofs of halls which I 
have named. The college world is made up 
of many sorts of young men, and there are 
some almost eremitic enough to bound their 
days within these academic limits; but the 
life of a student at Harvard, as elsewhere, 
would hardly be described as consisting in 
a daily attendance at chapel, a vigorous 
application to study during study hours, and 
punctual attendance at the recitation and 
lecture-room. As we shall have occasion 
to see, the influences affecting student life 
here, intellectually and socially, have altered 
greatly in the growth of the college; and 
that which is distinctive of Harvard student 


| life now could hardly be asserted of it within 


the memory of living graduates. 

It would be hard to say in just 
what the difference consists, but 
perhaps as near an account as any 
would be given, if we were to say 
that the tone of the college was 
once provincial, but that the en- 
largement into a university, the 
increased number of students and 
of professional schools, and the 
more cosmopolitan education of 
those who make up the great body 
of each class, have served to efface 
certain old-time customs, to rub 
down peculiarities, and to bring 
college manners and occupations 
more nearly akin to those of gen- 
tlemen, wherever found, in college 
orout. Forexample: At the time 
this was written the President de- 
clared that no instance of hazing 
had occurred since the entrance of 
the new Freshman class, a month before. 
Whether this be strictly so or not, it is very 


—— 


certain that the hazing which once raged to 
the terror of innocent Freshmen has sub- 
stantially disappeared. 
to the general improvement of manners, 


This is due, partly, 
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partly to certain changes in the college cur- 
riculum, incident both to the growth of the | 
University idea and to the unwieldy size of | 
the classes, by which the old class spirit is not 
so strong as formerly, whether as regards the 
cohesion of members of the same year or 
the antagonism of different years, and partly, 
also, by the vigorous repressive force used 
by the present administration. 

Men whose boys are not yet ready to 








Of late foot-ball has been revived, and is 
played upon the Holmes Field which adjoins 
the ancient house bearing that name. 
Something of the same reason, perhaps, 
which led to the decline of hazing, may be 
found for the change in the relative impor- 
tance which college societies hold now as 
compared with former days, and for the 
change, also, in the aim of these societies. 
There are three societies or companies which 





Matthews. Harvard. Hollis. 


Holworthy. University. 


THE COLLEGE YARD. 


enter college, remember well the annual con- * 
test which took place shortly after the begin- 
ning of the year, when Sophomores and 
Freshmen engaged in a mock foot-ball match 
on the Delta, now occupied by Memorial 
Hall. I say mock, for while the Freshmen 
generally went into it in dead earnest, and | 
the ball got severely kicked on both sides, | 
the point of the contest was in the opportu- 
nity which the better organized Sophomores | 
had of making foot-balls of the Freshmen, | 
who had not yet learned to tell friend from 
foe. He can laugh over it now with his 
wounds healed, but that rather brutal degra- 
dation of a noble sport was long a dreaded 
rencontre by the Freshman who went up to | 
college with the war-cry heard in anticipa- 
tion, and felt too keenly the new honor of 
his class to stand back when the dreaded 
fight came. Foot-ball for a time gave 
place to base-ball, and when the old Delta 
was taken for Memorial Hall, the authorities 
provided by purchase a new playground in 
Jarvis Field, which offers an admirable place 
for the more scientific, but, to the uneducated | 
looker-on, less animated and exciting game | 
which aspires easily to the title of national. 


once played an important part in college 


| life, but now have ceased to exist. One 


was the so-called Med. Facs. (Medical 
Faculty), a secret society which turned haz- 
ing into a systematic pursuit, and mixed 
with it a good deal of genuine fun and frolic. 
The story goes, that the society audaciously 
sent an honorary certificate of membership 


| to the Czar, which was acknowledged in all 


seriousness by the present of a case of 
medical instruments, that fell into the hands 
of the genuine Medical Faculty. 

The Med. Facs. went out as an organiza- 
tion in 1834, and, though hoaxing has gone 
on since, and still, no doubt, has its indi- 
vidual triumphs, there is no longer the 
elaborate, organized perpetration. There was 
another association that was the parent of a 
good deal of fun and is now abandoned— 
the Navy Club. The navy—whatever its 


| origin, lost in the fog of the last century, 


may have been—consisted, when in its hey- 
day, of all the members of the Senior Class 
who failed to receive part at the Senior 
Exhibition. There was a Lord High Admi- 
ral, who was ordinarily the student who had 
been “ sent away” more than any one in his 
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class; a Vice-Admiral, who was the poorest 
scholar; a Rear-Admiral, the laziest man, 
and a general band of marines, all of whom 
affected so much of the nautical in their 
dress and swagger as would account 
for the name of the club, and car- 
ried out the style still further, by 
excursions down the bay or even 
to Cape Cod. The club gradually 
changed its form of amusement, 
until, at the time of its decease 
twenty-five years ago, its most pub- 
lic performance was a burlesque 
procession, which marched about 
the grounds cheering and groaning 
for buildings and professors. In its 
earlier days it carried its fun to great 
excess, and gloried in a marquee 
moored in the woods near Divinity 
Hall, where the Lord High Admi- 
ral held despotic sway. 

The training-school for base-ball 
and boating, the characteristic sports 
of college, is, properly speaking, the 
Gymnasium, which receives a cer- 
tain amount of attention at Harvard, although 
the present building, while well adapted to 
its use, is too small. It has been proposed 
to construct a larger, more complete one, and 
the fact that the use of the Gymnasium has 
hitherto been largely dependent upon the 
personal influence of the instructor, has led 
some to look to a more explicit incorpora- 
tion of the exercise there into the regular 
college course. 

President Eliot has recommended that, in 
the event of building a new gymnasium, the 
present one should be turned into a swim- 
ming-bath. The Charles River, which once 
was the bathing-place of the college, has 
been fouled, like many of our beautiful 
streams, by offensive factories on its banks, 
and it has, moreover, been approached 
more closely than before by dwelling-houses, 
so that it does not offer much attraction to 
the swimmer. But the river, in spite of these 
drawbacks, and in spite, also, of the close- 
legged bridges that walk across it every now 
and then, is, during a large part of the year, 
half the home of some students. It car- 
ries, so to speak, the fame of the college 
almost as widely as the towers and halls 
that answer to the academic idea. Many a 
young fellow in the preparatory schools plies 
his wherry or makes one of a boat club, in 
eager anticipation of the day when he may 
possibly row in the University crew. The 
story of this victory or that defeat is told in 
college with more ardor than attends the 


recital of intellectual exploits, and the heroes 
| of the class are the athletes. Boat clubs 
have only been in existence at Harvard for 
thirty years or so, but a great impetus was 





HOLDEN CHAPEL. 


given to the rowing fever by the race rowed 
with Yale on Lake Winnipiseogee in 1852. 
From that day to this the interest has stead- 
ily increased, helped, no doubt, by the prev- 
alent disposition, not in college only, but 
outside, to glorify the pursuit of bodily 
strength, which has deposited the doctrine 
of muscular Christianity, and found apostles 
in Kingsley and Hughes. There are excep- 
tional advantages for practice at Harvard in 
| the roomy river, and any afternoon one may 
see stalwart fellows going two by two to the 
marsh and making their way over the plank 
walk to the plain, serviceable boat-house. 
Whether or no they lift their eyes above 
their oars, all the same the view up and 
down the river is very charming. Broad salt 
meadows, unoccupied as yet, for the most 
part, skirt one bank ; picturesque coal-sheds 
lean upon stone or wooden wharves, and the 
wooded declivity of Mount Auburn, or the 
rounded heights of Brookline, take the eye. 
A few wood and coal sloops and schooners 
come up the river, and a fussy little tug plies 
up and down; but, in the main, the river 
seems to exist for the convenience of boating. 

There always, at least during the past hun- 
dred years, have been college societies, more 
or less in keeping with the ostensible end of 
college life, and more or less leaning toward 
the convivial ; but the turn which these socie- 
ties have taken during the last few years 








is in the direction of the lighter culture more 
than formerly. One exception may be made 
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where the change has been only in the fash- | 


ion of following the same general end. The 
Institute of 1770 remains practically what it 
was when formed—a club for debate and 
declamation, owning also a library much 
used by its members; but the secret socie- 
ties, called Greek Letter Societies, which 
have flourished elsewhere, never planted 
very deep root at Harvard, and were aban- 
doned a few years since with no signs of 
great distress. There are clubs whose mem- 
bers are reserved in their statement of the 
organization, but the day of profound mys- 
tery, and dreaded initiations, and owlish 
symbols, has pretty much disappeared. 
There is a Natural History Society ; a musi- 
cal society called the Pierian Sodality, of 
respectable traditions; a Glee Club, Art Club, 
Chess Club, Society of Christian Brethren 
and St. Paul’s Society, all organi- 

zations naturally springing out of a 
the fertile soil of college compan- // 
ionship; but the societies which 
have the most marked character 
and the firmest traditions are the 
Hasty Pudding Club and the 
Porcellian, names which indicate, 
at first glance, a certain amount 
of conviviality, though the unin- 
itiated would suppose a little pig 
more satisfying to the don vivant 
than a bowl of mush and milk. 
Both societies run back into the 
last century, and each has main- 





The Hasty Pudding Club especially 
presents one of the most pleasing 
glimpses of college fraternity in the 
regular occasions, when the club- 
room holds gray-haired members, 
and the younger, more active sort. 
These occasions are the play nights, 
for the club gives special attention 
to dramatic performances, as do 
one or two other societies; and, 
besides light farces and extrava- 
ganzas, attempts genteel comedy, 
and produces, not infrequently, 
some capital amateur acting. 

The proximity of Cambridge 
to Boston, and the large number of 
graduates living in the city, enables 
the college to keep a close con- 
nection with the city, and, on the 
great days of the year, Com- 
mencement and Class day, there 
is no difficulty in bringing together a large 
and interested company. Time was when 
Commencement. was the great holiday 
of the year, not only for Cambridge and 
Boston, but, it may be said, for the State. 
The Governor and Council came with great 
parade, tents were pitched on the Common, 
and the whole surrounding country seemed 
to precipitate itself into the town. “The 
holiday,” writes Lowell, in his “ Cambridge 
Thirty Years Ago,” “ preserved all the feat- 
ures of an English fair. Stations were 
marked out beforehand by the town con- 
stables, and distinguished by numbered 
stakes. These were assigned to the differ- 
ent vendors of small wares and exhibitors 
of varieties, whose canvas booths, beginning 
at the Market Place, sometimes half encir- 
cled the Common with their jovial embrace.” 








THE GYMNASIUM. 


tained steadily a tone of good breeding and | Only recently, indeed, has it ceased to 


good fellowship. They have excellent libra 


| be a legal holiday, and, doubtless, some 


ries and agreeable quarters, and offer ven- | ardent sons of Harvard regard the opening 


desvous for graduates revisiting the college. 


of banks and Custom-house in Boston on 
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Commencement day, as little less than dese- | 


cration of the Sabbath. The academic pro- 
cession marched to the church from Gore 
Hall, its broad doors for once in a year being 
thrown open to permit the passage, and, the 


up to social entertainment, excepting a brief 
ceremony near the close of the afternoon, 
when, at the sound of quick music the class 
meets again, wearing the most disorderly 
hats that can be secured or have been cher- 


President, wearing the academic hat and | ished, adorned sometimes with mottoes, 





THE BOAT-HOUSE. 


gown, sat in the curious old chair, whose 
origin is lost in the fogs of New England 
antiquity, and of which Holmes sings so 
amusingly in his “ Parson Turell’s Legacy.” 

The exercises were formerly held in the 
parish church, and for once at least in the 
year extraordinary efforts were made by the 
unorganized part of the procession to get 
inside, the rush at other times not being so 
great as to require police force. The usual 
parts were taken by Seniors, and degrees 
given, and the whole company of graduates 
and invited guests sat down to dinner. The 
day was long the occasion for the graduating 
class to receive their friends; still, as for 
more than two centuries, on Commencement 
Day the Governor comes out from his Capitol 
with a brilliant cavalry escort; still the ora- 
tions pronounced by can didates for degrees 
are listened to by a large and distinguished 
assembly; and still the annual dinner is 
thronged by the graduates, and every year 
seems more brilliant, bringing out the wit of 
Holmes, and Choate, and Lowell, and 
Quincy, and giving opportunity for earnest 
words and stirring reminiscences. 

Class day now offers to the student, ex- 
cited by the prospect of chipping his shell, 
a more attractive vent than the sober festiv- 
ities of Commencement. Its formal invest- 


ment is in a procession of the class, escort- 
ing college officials to Appleton Chapel, 
where a poem is recited, an oration pro- 
nounced, and an ode sung,—all productions | 
of members who are appointed by election 
early in the year. The rest of the day is given 








figures, and other embel- 
Tt lishments, and the more 
. prudent ones dressed 
otherwise, as for stress of 
weather or mortal com- 
bat. Marching in pro- 
cession under direction 
of the class marshal, they 
move about the college 
yard, cheering the build- 
ings with the Harvard 
cheer, a barking 7ah-rah- 
rah, which, coming from 
one or two hundred jovial 
throats, is as near to a 
Bacchanalian chorus as 
our New England coast 


| can get. This is followed bythe dance round 


the Liberty-tree in front of Hollis, and here I 
cannot do better than copy the description of 
this most characteristic performance from 
Lowell’s entertaining paper on Class day, in 
the Harvard Book : “ Long before that [hour 
of five o’clock], every inch of vantage ground 
whence even a glimpse at this frenzy of 
muscular sentiment may be hoped for has 
been taken up. The trees are garlanded 
with wriggling boys, who here apply the skill 
won by long practice in neighboring orchards 
and gardens, while every post becomes the 
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pedestal of an unsteady group. In the street, 
a huddled drove of carriages bristle with 
more luxurious gazers. The Senior Class are 


distinguished by the various shapes of ec- | 
centric ruin displayed in their hats, as if the 


wildest nightmares of the 
maddest of hatters had 
suddenly taken form and 
substance. First, the Sen- 
iors whirl hand in hand 
about the tree with the 
energy ofexcitement gath- 
ered through the day; 
class after class is taken in, 
till all college is swaying 
in the unwieldy ring, 
which at last breaks to 
pieces of its own weight. 
Then comes the frantic 
leaping and struggling for 
a bit of the wreath of 
flowers that circles the tree 
at a fairly difficult height. 
Here trained muscle tells ; 
but sometimes mere agil- 
ity and lightness, which 
know how to climb on 
others’ shoulders, win the 
richest trophy. This con- 
test is perhaps the most 


HASTY 


striking single analogy between the life of | 


college and that of the larger world which is 
to follow it. Each secures his memorial leaf 
or blossom, many to forget ere long its special 
significance ; some, of less changeful temper 
or less prosperous lives, to treasure it as a link 
that binds them inseparably with youth and 
happy days.” All day long, after the exer- 


cises in the church, open house is kept by | 


the Seniors; college spreads, some charac- 
terized by an unseemly pretentiousness of 
display, are found in all the halls and in pri- 
vate houses, and flocks of light-hearted girls 
and anxious but smiling matrons cover the 
College Green, and tread the passage-ways of 
the halls, and sit courageously in curtained 
window-seats. It is the prettiest sight con- 
ceivable to see this yearly invasion of college 
walls, and thescene is heightened in the even- 
ning when Chinese lanterns are hung about 
the yard, colored fire flashes in this and that 
corner, a band discourses various music, and 
glees are sung by the students, while all who 
have tickets of admission saunter about the 
grounds or enter the great dining hall, where 
there is a kaleidoscope of dancing figures. 
It is at this time that the Seniors have an 
opportunity to play the part of host to the 





have been receiving them as guests during 
the college course. The growth of Cam- 
bridge from a college village into a suburban 
| town, the nearness of Boston, and the at- 
| tractions of a city where music, art, and the 


PUDDING CLUB ROOM, SHOWING THE STAGE. 


drama find ardent votaries among eager 
youth, and especially the rapid transforma- 
tion of the college itself into a university 
with appointments which make it a home 
for wealth and culture—all these influences 
have tended to make college life far less 
eremitic than formerly. Scattered about Cam- 
bridge are old houses and hospitable fire- 
sides; many families establish themselves 
there during the college life of a son of the 
house, and thus there is a social stir during 
the whole college year. The families of 
those connected with the government of the 
college make no small part of the society of 
the town. The latest catalogue gives the 
number of actual instructors in the University 
as one hundred and twelve, not including 
administrative officers, librarians, curators and 
assistants, and the list includes the names 
of men eminent far beyond the college walls, 
as well as of those of modest fame but un- 
tiring diligence in their calling. The number 
of students is given as twelve hundred and 
seventy-eight. 

The Presidents of Harvard have been 
again and again men of mark. Within the 
college yard stands an old wooden building, 





hospitable families of country and town that | 


known sometimes as the Wadsworth, some- 
times as the old President’s House. It is 
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occupied now by students and professors, 
while a large wing of later erection contains 
the office of the bursar of the University, and 
also the small printing-office used for the mi- 
nor printing required by the University. But, 
for years, it was the regular residence of the 
college presidents. It was first occupied in 
1726, by President Wadsworth, and contin- 
ued to be so used until the accession of 
President Sparks, in 1849, who, having his 
own house already in Cambridge, preferred 
to occupy that. Edward Everett was the 
last President of Harvard who lived there, 
and before him were Presidents Quincy and 
Kirkland. Here Washington was first ac- 
commodated when he came to Cambridge 
in 1775, and it has been truly said that “no 
house in Cambridge, and but few houses in 
the country have received within their walls 
so many distinguished men and women as 
has the old President’s House.” Since its 
disuse as an official residence, a new house 
of modest exterior has been built within the 
college yard on Quincy street, and is occu- 





pied by Charles William Eliot, the present 


President of the college. 

There seems indeed to have been a 
happy fortune by which notable houses in 
Cambridge are occupied still by occupants 
who carry forward the fame of the historic 


buildings into the wider, if airier, regions of | 


literary renown. Hard by the college yard 
stands the old Holmes House, occupied at 
the time of the Revolution as head-quarters 


of Artemas Ward, who was commander-in- | 
chief of the Massachusetts army before the | 


institution of the Continental army, and it 


was here that the plans were laid for the | 


occupation of Charlestown Heights, result- 
ing in the battle of Bunker Hill. The es- 
tate afterward came into the hands of Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, the author of “ American An- 
nals,” and still further rescued to fame by 
being the author of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who no longer lives in it, it is true, but still 
continues to hold his post as Professor, not 
at the Breakfast Table alone, but in the Med- 
ical College of the University. Here now, 
carrying forward the traditions of the house, 
lives one of the younger professors, William 
Everett, son of President Edward Everett. 
More famous still is the Craigie House, 
and on the way thither from the Holmes 
House, one passes under the shadow of the 
Washington Elm, sheltering the memory of 
the great General who there drew his sword 
and with it knighted the American army, as 
once it harbored the great General himself, 
who was wont to sit enchaired among its 





| boughs, looking out over the open prospect to 


Boston beyond, his eye resting on the way, 
not upon Memorial Tower, that rises upon 
the left, but upon the walls of Harvard Hall, 
which was a barrack then for the soldiery. 
It was not a long walk thence to the Craigie 
House, which, abandoned by its Tory owner 
then, the wealthy Vassal, was appropriated to 
Washington’s use by the Provincial Congress, 
and was occupied by him during the siege 
of Boston. It took its name of the Craigie 
House from a subsequent owner, but has 
now resumed its old name of Washington’s 
Head-quarters, interchanging it with Long- 





THE RUSH AT THE CHURCH DOOR, AT COMMENCEMENT. 
(OBSOLETE.) 


fellow’s House, a name which bids fair to 
carry it forward in the affection of Ameri- 
cans. Whatever may be the fate of this 
generous mansion, planted broadly in a fair 
field, it has already acquired in its double 
name a title to respect which can hardly be 
predicated of any other American mansion. 

The road upon which Longfellow’s house 
stands has half-a-dozen colonial halls, for 
such they may fairly be termed, which once 
held the families of wealthy Tories, but have 
passed into other hands, and are held now 
by families of various degrees of antiquity. 
One of them, having more of its pnstine 
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rustic surroundings than any other, is Elm- 
wood, the home of the poet James Russell 
Lowell, as it was his father’s before him. 
The house was used after the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill as a hospital for soldiers, but stronger 
associations of patriotic force attach to it as 
the place where “The Biglow Papers ” were 
written, and whence have come those recent 
odes fired by a spirit that has flamed anew, 
and sent out sharp tongues of flashing scorn 
for the meaner side of our national life. 

We have strayed away from the college 
yard, but are still within the bounds of the 
University life; Longfellow and Lowell are 
both to be named among the professors, the 
former having held from 1836 to 1854 the 
professorship which the latter has held 
since 1855. Nor are we far away from build- 
ings which house two departments of the 
University. Upon a hill north of Elmwood 
is placed the Astronomical Observatory, 
and hard by it the Botanic Garden. The 
Observatory, equipped with large instru- 
ments, other apparatus and a library, has 





FOR FLOWERS. 


THE SCRAMBLE 





ing, and the Professor’s house, with connec- 
tions containing a valuable library, a lecture- 
room and laboratory. The ruling spirit 
here for the past thirty-four years has been 
Professor Asa Gray, whose name is known 
throughout the country by the text-books in 
botany which have come from his hand. 
By his influence, also, much of the funds at 
the command of the Garden was contrib- 
uted, and it is an interesting fact that a 
large amount of money, notably sixteen 
thousand dollars in 1871, has been con- 
tributed by that modest donor, who appears 
too infrequently upon lists of magnified sub- 
scribers as“A Friend.” Professor Gray gave 
up active work as professor and director 
of the Garden in 1873, in order that he 
might give himself more entirely to his great 
work, “ The Flofa of North America.” 

The instruction in botany is given at the 
Botanic Garden, and the scientific work of 
the University is to a large extent done be- 
yond the immediate walls of the college. 
At Harvard, as elsewhere, the sudden and 
rapid development of scien- 
tific knowledge called imper- 
atively for a change in the 
old system, and here as else- 
where the experiment was 
made of forming a distinct 
scientific school, growing up 
within the University, but in- 
dependent of the college. In 
1847, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, 
by a gift of fifty thousand 
dollars, founded the Law- 
rence Scientific School, and 
by generous gifts afterward 
helped to maintain it. The 
school was organized, a build- 
ing erected, and the new edu- 
cation pursued there; but 
from that day to this the 
problem has been how to ac- 
complish the two ends of giv- 
ing a special course of educa- 
tion to men who desired a 
training in science, but not a 
scholastic education, and of 
employing the same resources 
for satisfying the demands 
that grew out of the scientific 
part of a full collegiate edu- 
cation. Fora while the school 


been exceedingly efficient under the direc- | and college carried on their work side by 


tion of the two Bonds, and Professsor Win- 
lock, who died last summer. The Botanic 


side, duplicating much, and so far working 
against economy; but four years ago the 


Garden, not far distant, contains within its | system was re-organized with the purpose of 


inclosure a Conservatory, a Herbarium build- 





making the relations of the school and col- 
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lege more intimate, and rendering each help- 
ful to the other ; by consolidation of the two 
chemical laboratories, by enlargement of the 
course in engineering, by introducing a more 
complete study of Physics in the course of 
the Scientific School, by throwing open the 
college halls to the scientific 
students, by opening courses 
of study at the School as 
electives for undergraduates 
in college,—by these and 
other means, a coalition has 
been effected which greatly 
increases the capacity both 
of college and school to sat- 
isfy the needs of both 
classes,—those who desire a 
special study of science, and 
those who wish to incor- 
porate the study into a more 
general scheme. 

When the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School was first estab- 
lished, it was intended to 
incorporate with it the work 
in Natural History, and 
Professor Louis Agassiz was 
appointed to the chair of 
Zodlogy and Geology, and 
was looked upon as the 
leader in the movement to 
make Natural History a department of 
science, properly so called. The energy 
and enthusiasm of the Swiss were immensely 
contagious. His popular lectures in Boston 
were an event in that lecture-ridden city. 
The school bought his collections, but had 
no place to display them, and they were 
stowed in sheds, cellars, and out-of-the-way 
buildings, never to the despair, but certainly 
to the deep vexation, of this enthusiast. In 
1858 the influence of Agassiz, which for ten 
years had been growing steadily, resulted in 
the establishment of that magnificent enter- 
prise, colossal in its plan, and great even in 
its present execution,—the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy. The immediate impulse 
was in a bequest of fifty thousand dollars 
made by Mr. Francis C. Gray forthis purpose ; 
over seventy thousand dollars was raised in 
addition by citizens of Boston, and the State 
granted the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars. When the Legislature was consid- 





ering the matter, Professor Agassiz was 
called before them. “My great object,” | 
he said, “is to have a museum founded | 
here which will equal the great museums of | 
the Old World. We havea continent before 
us for exploration, which has as yet been 


| “ Hassler ” along the coast, on both oceans of 





only skimmed on the surface. * * * My 
earnest desire has always been, and is now, 
to put our universities on a footing with 
those of Europe, or even ahead of them; so 
that there would be the same disposition 
among European students to come to 
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America for the completion of their educa- 
tion that there always has been among our 
students to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of European universities and schools. 
* * * My idea in regard to the collec- 
tions is to furnish you with what money will 
not buy you when I am gone; with speci- 
mens which will be invaluable, because they 
cannot be procured elsewhere. I receive no 
compensation whatever for the salaries of my 
assistants, but pay them out of my own 
pocket.” 

It was this entire absorption in his work, 
and utter disregard of lower ends, that gave 
him a powerful influence. Under the mag- 
netism of his presence, purses were opened 
and labor given. Teachers flocked to the 
lectures which he gave in the different parts 
of the State, young men eagerly put them- 
selves under his direction, and the great in- 
stitution which owed its origin to him was 
carried forward by the impulse which his 
untiring zeal gave it. Twice he went out on 
exploring expeditions,—to Brazil, under the 
auspices of Nathaniel Thayer, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Boston and munificent friend of Har- 
vard, and again in the Coast Survey steamer 
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North and South America. Treasures poured 
into the museum from these expeditions, and 
the Professor, who gave so entirely of his 
own possessions, used with a generous faith 
in the future whatever funds came into his 
hands, regardless of economic outlook. He 
gave of his strength also, and in 1869 broke 
down under his labors; but he rallied again, 
and in 1872 began the practical develop- 
ment of a scheme over which he had long 





Josiah Quincy. Edward Everett. 
brooded, to present an exhibition of animal 
creation, not from a single point of view, 
but from several points, so that its intricate 
relations might severally be illustrated. Be- 
ginning with a synthetic 
should be placed a representative of each 


of the natural families among Vertebrates, | 


Mollusks, Articulates, and Radiates, fossil 
as well as living, and where each representa- 
tive should, when possible, be shown by 
specimens of the male, female, and young, 
and preparations of the embryo, he proposed 
to continue the series by faunal rooms, 


where grouping of animals now living in the | 


different marine and terrestrial provinces 
would be exhibited, and then by other 


rooms where the fossil faunze would, in like | 


manner, be placed in their proper groups, 
while finally there was to be a series of 
rooms in which all animals, living and fossil, 


Jared Sparks. 
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room, wherein | 





should be arranged systematically, or ac- 
cording to their natural affinities—splendid 
conception, gradually unfolding still, though 
it is in effect the arrangement, not of one 
| but of several museums. The Museum of 
| Comparative Zodlogy, as planned, is to com- 
prise three sides of a hollow square, but as 
| yet only a portion of the north building 
| has been erected. The incomplete but 
| steadily advancing purpose is a great monu- 
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ment to the Enthusiast, Scholar, Collector, 
Classifier—best of all, Teacher, who died 
too young, under the strain of the labor he 
had undertaken. 

It may fairly be said that this scientific 
fervor has expended itself in other directions 
also. Within the college yard stands the 
granite Boylston Hall, containing the Chem- 
ical Laboratory, and also the beginning of 
the Peabody Museum of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology,—a department yet in 
its infancy, but destined to have, I think, a 
great impulse given to it as soon as the 
fund of a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
| given to it by George Peabody in 1866 
| shall have accumulated sufficiently to war- 
| rant the Trustees in building and placing on 
| a permanent foundation the museum already 

begun. Another embryo department is the 
| Bussey Institution, a School of Agriculture 
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and Horticulture, founded by the late Ben- 
jamin Bussey, and established upon a 
superb estate of three hundred and sixty 
acres in Jamaica Plain. Here has been 
built a fine structure, containing lecture- 
room, library, office, laboratory, with store- 
room and glass-houses attached, recitation 
and collection-rooms, and an arboretum has 
been begun from funds especially given for 
this purpose by the late James Arnold, of 
New Bedford. The course, which is allied 
with the course of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, provides for instruction in the several 
arts and sciences which are the basis of mod- 
ern agriculture and horticulture. 

The Bussey Institution is not the only 
department which has its habitation away 
from Cambridge. The Medical School and 
the Dental School are established in Boston, 
hard by the bridge which leads to Cam- 
bridge, and in close proximity to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. The Medical 
School has long enjoyed a high reputation 
from the character of its Professors ; but the 
most notable fact in its history is the recent 
change in its plans, by which a system in 
vogue for half a century was discarded and 
a more scientific and exacting one substi- 
tuted. It had long been felt that the train- 
ing of physicians was not as thorough or as 
formal as the profession demanded. “It 
was a great feast,” says Dr. Holmes, in sum- 
ming up the old scheme, “ of many courses 
to which the student was invited, but they 


were all set on at once; which was not the | 


best arrangement, either for mental appetite 
or digestion.” A higher standard of acquire- 
ment was determined on, and a more rigid 
system. “The changes,” continues Dr. 
Holmes, “ may be briefly stated thus: The 
whole academic year is now devoted to 
medical instruction. It is divided into two 
terms, the first beginning in September and 
ending in February; the second, after a 
recess of a week, extending from February 
to the last part of Jume. Each of these 
terms is more than the equivalent of the 
former winter term. The most essential 
change of all is that the instruction is made 
progressive, the students being divided into 
three classes, taking up the different branches 
in their natural succession, and passing 
through the entire range of their medical 
studies in due order, in place of having the 
whole load of knowledge upset at once upon 
them. Practical instruction in the various 


laboratories has been either substituted for, | 


or added to, the didactic lectures, and 
attendance upon them is expected of the 








student as much as on the lectures. In the 
place of the somewhat hasty oral examina- 
tions for the degree which have prevailed in 
this college, as in others, written examina- 
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tions, lasting three hours for each branch, 
are substituted, and the student must pass a 
satisfactory examination in every one of the 
principal departments of study, in order to 
obtain the degree of Doctor of Medicine.” 
The change was made when the School was 
financially successful, and it required cour- 
age to make it ; but, though the result at first 
was a diminution of the number of students 
and of receipts, the system is so sound, that 
already the receipts are greater than ever, and 
it is likely that the old number of students will 
be had, under vastly improved preparation 
and training; nor is it difficult to see in the 
improved mora/e and manners of the students 
a proof of the wisdom that seeks the best 
culture rather than the most popular method. 

The School of Medicine is accompanied 
at Harvard by schools in the other two 
great departments of learning—Law and 
Divinity. The Law School, established in 
1815, and now having its quarters in Dane 
Hall, owes its chief reputation to the im- 
pulse given it in 1829, when the Hon. 
Nathan Dane founded a Professorship of 
Law, and the Hon. Joseph Story, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was 
appointed to fill it. From that day to this 
it has had a national fame, drawing its 
scholars from all States, and numbering 
among its Professors Simon Greenleaf and 
Joel Parker, and among its lecturers Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wheaton, Edward Everett, 
R. H. Dana, Jr., and B. R. Curtis. Its 
library numbers a little short of fifteen thou- 
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sand volumes, and its students the present 
year are one hundred and sixty-six in number. 

The Divinity School, founded in 180s, 
drew its nourishment at the start from the 
intense interest in theological discussion, and 
in the application of scientific methods to the 
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study, which characterized the schism in the 
Congregational Church in New England. 
Its origin, and the character of the support 
which it has received, have determined the 
school of theology with which it is identi- 
fied ; but the work of some of the men who 
have been Professors, notably that of An- 
drew Norton, and Henry Ware, has risen 
above the level of party lines. An effort 
was made about twenty years ago to divorce 
the school from the University, on the plea 
that the connection was prejudicial to Har- 
vard, by conveying the impression that the 
college was distinctly an institution under 
Unitarian control ; but the movement failed, 
and since that time the University has 
expanded in so many directions, while the 
Divinity School has pursued its special work 
so quietly, that the charge has lost its force ; 
and if the religious education of the students 
is an indication, the college is less Unitarian 
than Trinitarian. As a matter of fact, the gov- 
erning body has studiously avoided of late 
committing the college to any party in the 








Church, and has sought to do its work inde- 
pendently of all. Its organic divorce from 
ecclesiastical bodies is now so complete, that 
it remains to be seen how far it can maintain 
itself upon a positive footing of independence. 

It is a somewhat notable fact, that twice 
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within a few years two large divisions of the 
Church have meditated an encampment 
under the walls of the University. The 
Boston University, under the auspices of 
the Methodist body, began its special work 
as a School of Theology, and there were 
those of its Trustees who argued that, inas- 
much as it was proposed not to build great 
dormitories, and to make a separate commu- 
nity of the students, it would be wise to 
plant the school at Cambridge, and make 
such alliance with the University as would 
place the literary and scholarly accumula- 
tions there at the service of the students 
and Professors. The arguments failed, and 
an interesting experiment was not tried. 
But the Episcopal Theological School, 
incorporated in 1867, and unattached to any 
plan of a general Episcopal University, was 
established in Cambridge, and now occupies 
a site on the old road which Washington 
traversed between his quarters and the camp 
by the old elm. The school has already been 
provided with a chapel, dormitory, and library 
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and, when the proposed refectory is added, a 
cloistered quadrangle of exceptional beauty 
will furnish provision for a flourishing school. 
This institution has no connection, organic- 
ally, with the University, but its members 
are able to avail themselves of the privileges 
offered by lectures and libraries. 

The libraries of the University, indeed, 
constituting so important a part of its treas- 
ures, are not all gathered into one building, 
as I have already intimated. The Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy has its own library; 
so have the Divinity School, the Law 
School, the Medical College, the Lawrence 
Scientific School, the Observatory, the Bo- 
tanic Garden, the Bussey Institution, and so, 
also, have the various students’ societies and 
clubs ; but the general library of the college 
is contained in Gore Hall, within the college 
yard. As already stated, the first collection 
of books was almost completely destroyed 
by fire in 1764 and a new collection begun, 
and housed in the new Harvard Hall, which 
replaced the building burned. It outgrew 
its confined limits,and in 1841 was removed 
to the building which it now occupies, and 
which was erected with money left by 
Christopher Gore. King’s College Chapel, 
at Cambridge, England, was the model of 
the building, and its Gothic design, exe- 
cuted in the not very sympathetic Quincy 
granite, has long been the basis upon which 
imaginative students have endeavored to 
erect in their minds the classic structures of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The building, however, 

can hardly be regarded he 

as a success, either as ~ 
an inspiration of Gothic 
architecture or as a home 
for books. Nevertheless, 
the effect of the interior 
to the spectator is not 
unimpressive. The al- 
coves of books, retreat- 
ing beyond the eye, sur- 
mounted by names of 
donors to the library ; the 
busts of eminent men 
connected with the col- 
lege; the great cabinet, 
containing the card cata- 
logue; the cases of rare 
books and manuscripts 
and literary curiosities ; 
the silent tread of libra- 
rians and assistants, and 
the groined, vaulted ceil- 
ing covering the whole 

VoL. XII.—23. 





and resting upon white pillars,—all this satis- 
fies the eye, even though the trained judg- 
ment pronounces the building not only 





LOUIS AGASSIZ. 
inadequate, but inconvenient. The veteran 
librarian, Mr. Sibley, has lost no opportunity 
to urge the erection of another fitter build- 
ing; indeed, as the library was crowded out 
of Harvard Hall, so it was likely to be 
crowded, also, out of Gore Hall, which 
already holds about one hundred and fifty 
thousand bound books, and as many, if not 
more, pamphlets, while the collections out- 
side would add sixty thousand to the total 
number of books belonging to the University. 
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Here, also, is shown the Gray collection of 
engravings, given to the University by 
William Gray, of Boston, in execution of the 
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| the terms are used ordinarily ; but, strictly 
| speaking, the State Constitution recognizes, 
I believe, only the * University at Cam- 
bridge,” Harvard College being the old title 
of the academic department, and Harvard 
University a convenient term popularly given 
to the whole institution. The growth froma 
college to a university has been the double 
one of an expansion of the outward organi- 
zation, and an enlargement of the freedom 
of the student; while there has been an ac- 
cumulation of the apparatus of education in 
every direction, there has also been a steady 
development of the college curriculum in the 
direction of individual freedom. Ever since 
the days of President Quincy, what were 
called elective studies held a prominent 
place in the work of the upper classes ; but, 
by a recent, somewhat sweeping change, the 
lowest or Freshman Class alone has a fixed 
curriculum, while the three upper classes have 
the largest freedom in the choice of study, 
certain regulations only being observed by 
which the amount of work to be done is 


purpose of his uncle, Francis C. Gray, who | 


made the original collection. It occupies a 
high place in the small number of really 
valuable collections in America. By a sim- 
ple contrivance, selections from the portfolios 
are displayed from time to time upon frames 
swinging from a pillar. In consequence of 
this increasing pressure it has been deter- 
mined to extend the present building by 
adding a wing larger than the original struct- 
ure, and ground has already been broken. 

At the library meet all members of the 
University, officers and students, finding in 
its crowded shelves the last recorded result 
of the manifold education which is pursued 
in the college proper and in the several pro- 
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fessional schools. I have used the terms 
Harvard College and Harvard University 
interchangeably throughout this paper, as 








} MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY AS PLANNED. 


| made presumably equal. This system can- 
not, of course, be discussed in full here; 

but it is to be noted as character- 
izing a widedeparture of Harvard 
from the traditional system of 
American colleges. Thatitthrows 
much responsibility into the hands 
of the young student is certain; it 
is contended that the result, so far, 
indicates a general raising of the 
average of the college work, and a 
marked increase of the enthusiasm 
and special work of those who are 
students by nature and training. 
No longer compelled to acquire a 
little of many branches of learning, 
the student, shaping his study in 
accordance with his special genius, 
is able to push his researches farther, and more 
thoroughly to master the studies to which 
| he commits himself. There is a complex 
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consideration grow- 
ing out of this which 
may be just hinted 
at. The power of 
a student to direct 
his own education 
is determined by 
the maturity of his 
judgment, and this, 
in most cases, is ac- 
quired by obedience 
to masters and men 
of experience, by 
the attainment of 
fundamental princi- 
ples of scholarship, 
and the power of 
exact work. The 
foundations of such 
a judgment must 
be laid far back in 
youth. 
choice of studies as he passes out of the 
first year of his college life, has been 
steadily trained to this point, he may have 
acquired that majority of mind which will 
entitle him safely to make the decision, 
and the question, no doubt, fairly may be 


If the Sophomore, making his | 


asked, Are the preparatory schools now | 


capable of presenting students who will need 
but one year of a fixed curriculum ? 

At all events, the gradual raising of the 
standard of admission has been a necessary 
concomitant of the new system, and there 
is little doubt that the influence is felt in the 
preparatory schools. There has been also 
a slight, but not very noticeable, increase of 
the average age of candidates for admission ; 
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but Harvard has always been, in this respect, 
the youngest, I believe, of the colleges,—for 
the reason, probably, that, placed in the 
center of a community which has always set 
a high value upon education, and drawing 
a large proportion of its students from well-to- 
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do families, its students have, more generally 
than elsewhere, had the advantage of an 
early start in education, and an uninter- 
rupted pursuit under skillful trainers up to 
the day of entrance at college. 

This influence of wealth and society has in 
other ways shown itself at Harvard. Manners 
have been esteemed highly, and while there 
have been, as there always must be, excep- 
tions in the very class where one has a 
right to expect good breeding, the general 
tone of politeness is high; and along with 
this refinement of manners goes also a cer- 
tain aim at refinement of learning, so that 
there is an absence of sfread-eag/e in writing 
and speaking, and an aim at elegance and 
lightness of style. But no one who has 
observed this temper 
has failed to discern 
also that companion 
quality of bloodless or- 
der; that repression, or 
even disdain, of enthu- 
siasm; that emulation 
of well-bred cynicism 
and arrogant coolness, 
which, in a young man, 
do not betoken the 
healthiest, strongest 
character. At Harvard, 
among the weaker sort, 
the principal question 
is, What is the Thing to do? ‘*Among 
the wiser men, How may I express myself 
most dispassionately? The divine fervor 
of enthusiasm is openly, or by implication, 
voted a vulgar thing. There has grown up, 
too, out of the cultivation of a system which 
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sets the high prize of sound learning before 
the really ambitious student, and the low prize 
of a degree before the student who aims at 
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little more than having a good time, a prac- 
tice of coaching, to use an English university 
word, which seems to set at defiance the 
standard provided to determine the capacity 
and industry of the students. The employ- 
ment of private tutors is not in itself neces- 
sarily evil or irrational, but the abuse of the 
practice is frequent enough now to attract 
attention,—when an unofficial tutor of mental 
aptitude and skill makes a careful abstract of 
the work done in any department during the 
term, seizes upon the salient points, and 
then, by a short, hard process of cramming, 
so stuffs the delinquent student with the 
necessary knowledge and drills him with the 
essential facts, that he enables him to pass his 
examinations only to forget in another week 
all the learning which, for a short time, he 
had at his tongue’s end—and nowhere else. 

Yet, in taking a general survey of the 
University at this time, the observer can 
hardly fail to see how surely there is forming 
at Cambridge a community of scholars and 
a massive organization. ‘The list of names 
that appears under the head “ Government ” 
in the University catalogue, includes men of 
renown wherever the English language is 
spoken and wherever sound learning is cul- 
tivated; it includes also specialists, who, in 
their several departments are recognized 
as the advance guard of learning, and, while 


some of these have small show of classes, 

| they help to carry out the true idea of a 

university which shall give opportunity for 

the advancement of 

_ learning in every di- 

| rection. More and 

more, also, students 

linger about the walls 

of the college after 

their own college 

days are over, held 

by the strong induce- 

ments to remain and 

work in the higher 

fields. A few years 

ago the college reso- 

lutely rescinded the 

custom, which it held 

in common with 

other American col- 

leges, of bestowing 

the degree of Mas- 

ter of Arts in course 

upon any who chose 

to pay the fee for 

the diploma, three 

years after receiving 

the degree of Bach- 

elor of Arts, and now gives the degree 

| only to such graduates as pursue at Cam- 

| bridge a course of liberal study approved 

by the Council, and pass a thorough ex- 

amination in the same; the degrees of 

Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Sci- 

ence are bestowed only upon similar con- 

ditions. This step lifts at once these degrees 

into their true place, and offers an additional 

incentive to students to postpone a while 

longer their departure from the University ; 

thus Alma Mater proves a sheltering mother 

who keeps such of her children as she may 

still with her, and, out of this number, doubt- 

less, will come, from time to time, such new 
instructors as the college may require. 

But the invitation to higher scholarship 
is not held out to graduates alone. Any stu- 
dent who chooses may enter his name toward 
the close of his Jumior year as a candidate 
for honors, and receive them upon passing 
certain examinations, while what are termed 
second year honors are also open to Sopho- 
mores and Juniors. Again, there are in the 
college one hundred and four scholarships, 
varying in their annual income from forty to 
three hundred dollars, and choice is made 
| among applicants according to the rank sus- 
| tained in scholarship; there are, besides, 

scholarships attached to the several schools 
| connected with the University, and prizes, de- 
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turs, and pecuniary aid generally so disposed 
that the government is justified in saying: 
“The experience of the past warrants the 
statement that good scholars of high char- 
acter but slender means are seldom or never 
obliged to leave college for want of money;” 
and it is not an unknown thing for a student 
to present himself penniless at the beginning 
of his Freshman year and carry off the high- 
est honors, sustaining himself by the pecu- 
niary rewards given to high scholarship. 
One cannot take up the full and interest- 
ing catalogue issued each year by the college 
without being struck by the wealth of oppor- 





Moliére, by Professer Bécher, and the whole 
tendency of the University is to make its 
treasures accessible, and not to hoard them. 

It is this spiritual vitality of the University 
which must carry it forward. The ambition 
at Harvard is to make an effective edu- 
cational body of scholars, with requisite ap- 
paratus, rather than a weighty organization 
that shall impress men by its material grand- 
eur. Yet the dignity of external presence 
attending this high aim of scholarship is not 
wanting. The impulse given to the Uni- 
versity ever since the war, seems almost like 
a consecration from the men who left its 






































SANDERS’ THEATER, MEMORIAL HALL. 


tunity offered to those ambitious of attain- 
ments. The catalogue is something more 
than a bare list of names and studies; it con- 
tains the history of the University as told in 
enactments and endowments, and the multi- 
tudinous courses of instruction open freely to 
students. As a single illustration of what may 
almost be called the excess of its scholarly 
wealth, I note that during the past winter 
evening readings were to be given in Dante, 
by Charles Eliot Norton; in Homer, by Mr. 
Palmer; in Cervantes, by James Russell 
Lowell; in Chaucer, by Professor Child; in 





walls cheerfully to make secure those polit- 
ical foundations which render all scholar- 


| ship worthy and enduring. In memory of 


them, and as a perpetual shrine for the en- 
thusiasm, historic and present, of the Uni- 
versity, the pile of buildings, passing under 
the general name of Memonal Hall, has 
been raised, and is now rapidly approaching 
completion. The Alumni, who, since the 
separation of the University from State con- 
trol, are now responsible electors in the 
government, have signalized at once their 
devotion to their trust, and their respect for 
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those of their number who fell in the late | memory of a generous friend of the college, 
war, by erecting this great building. whose bequest was turned into this channel. 

The longer axis of the building runs east The westernmost division is the great 
and west, and its extreme dimensions are | dining-hall of the college, accommodating a 
310 feet in length, and 115 feet in width. | thousand persons, and having below capa- 
The exterior is of red brick laid in black | cious kitchens and offices. Its interior di- 
mortar, decorated with lines of black brick, | mensions are sixty feet in width, one hun- 
and with belts, window tracery, and weather- | dred and sixty-four feet in length, and eighty 
ings of Nova Scotia buff sandstone. The | feet in height to the apex of the roof, which 
roofs are covered with slates in three colors, | is of open timber, supported by hammer 
with hips, saddles, and finials of copper, | beam trusses,—proportions marking it as a 
zinc, and wrought-iron. The building is | third larger than the largest of the English 
composed of three grand divisions, the east- | University dining-halls. At each end of the 
ernmost of which, now completing, is the | hall isa carved screen and gallery. The walls 
academic theater for the use of public exer- | are faced with red and black brick-work, 
cises, arranged in general upon the plan of | with belts of tiles. The side windows, nine 
classic theaters, having an open timber roof, | on either side, are twenty-two feet above 
seventy-six feet high from the arena, and ac- | the floor, and that space 1s occupied by an 
commodating fifteen hundred people. Upon | ash wainscoting, upon which are hung the 
the exterior, one notes in the window-heads | portraits and placed the busts belonging to 
strong sculptured heads of representative ora- | the University. The windows are filled with 
tors—Demosthenes, Cicero, S. Chrysostom, | plain glass at present, but it is expected that 
Bossuet, Chatham, Burke,and Webster. Itis | from time to time they will each be made 
called the Sanders’ Theater as a tributeto the | memorial, in some form. At the west end 























is a great window, twenty-five feet by thirty, 
filled with stained glass, and bearing, em- 
blazoned, the arms of the college, of the 
State, and of the United States. 

Both theater and dining-hall have their 
entrance from Memorial Hall proper, which 
cuts the building into unequal parts, run- 
ning through it from north to south. The 
great entrance door-ways are thus upon the 
transept front, each being a wide arched 
door-way, in a carved stone screen, contain- 
ing niches, and crowned with an open para- 
pet; over the parapet, on each front, being 
a large stone tracery window, filled with 
stained glass, while the gables above bear 
dedicatory inscriptions. As one enters by 
either door-way, he finds himself within the 
Memorial Hall, which rises under the lofty 
tower that crowns the building. The floor 
on which he treads is a marble pavement, 
thirty feet wide and one hundred and 
twelve feet long, while, above him, at a 
height of nearly sixty feet, is a wooden 
vaulting of brown ash. The walls are occu- 
pied to the height of eighteen feet by a 
carved black walnut screen in the form of an 
arcade ; the arches, twenty-eight in number, 
contain each a marble tablet surmounted by 
a mosaic or inlay of marbles. On these tab- 
lets are inscribed the names, under the sepa- 
rate departments of the University, of the one 
hundred and forty students or graduates who 
fell in defense of the Union in the late civil 
war; with the date of their death, and the 
place of death of those who died in battle. 

Above, in monochrome, are Latin inscrip- 
tions, reciting in a dead language the ever- 
living, immortal truths of patriotism, valor, 
faithfulness, piety, sacrifice. On the right are 
lofty staircases, under the lesser towers, lead- 
ing to the theater; on the left, one passes by 
a broad door-way into the great dining-hall. 

It is this building which holds the choicest 
hope and the bravest memory of the Uni- 
versity. For, after all, what is the University, 
what the whole garner of scholastic wealth, if 
it be not, first, last and always dya37 xouporpégos, 
nurse of stalwart youth ? This, Memorial Hall 
keeps ever in remembrance. The lofty ves- 
tibule, by silent iteration, bids one lay deep 
the foundation of scholarship upon national 
well-being, connecting as things inseparable 
the heroic sacrifice and the heroic devotion 
to learning. The great dining-hall is at 
once the meeting-place of hundreds of young 
men, bound together by all that makes 
youth glad; -and constantly before one are 
the faces of that long line of men, and of 
women too, who have joined the college 
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by a thousand ties to the New England of 
history. The stern ancestry of early New 
England days, the opulent, orderly men and 
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women whom Copley and Stuart painted 
when the colonies were consciously and un- 
consciously husbanding their strength for 
the approaching autonomy; the familiar faces 
of presidents and professors, whose devotion 
to learning remains, as a precious legacy ; 
the younger, nearer face of the hero of young 
Harvard, brave, generous, dying with the halo 
of obloquy,—all these forms and spiritual 
presences fill the air of the great hall with 
something more than an academic glory. 
The procession of men that tells of the two 
hundred and fifty years of college life, is ever 
before the eyes of the restless, hopeful, eager 
youth of the day ; and the hall, with its silent 
witness, is a constant voice calling to a noble 
life and worthy aims. The crowd that gathers 
there daily passing in and out, dancing gayly 
Class Day evening, and listening to the wit 
and eloquence of Commencement dinner,— 
this is the college, and here is the center of the 
University to-day, binding the past and the 
future, making great things possible because 
it holds and records great things achieved. 
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Where mountains set their glittering teeth 
Through wide horizon’s rugged ge, 

And hold the world with granite grip 

As steady as a marble lip, 

And here, and there, a everywhere, 

With rhythmic thunder strike the air. 
Centennial Bells, ring on! 


Ring down the curtain on To-day 

And give the Past the right of way, 

Till felds of battle red with rust, 

Shine through the ashes and the dust 

Across the Age, and burn as plain 

As glowing Mars through window-pane. 

How pom. loom like grenadiers 

These heroes with their hundred years! 
Centennial Bells, ring on! 


Ring for the blue-eyed errand boy 
That quavered up the belfry. stair, 
“They've signed it! Signed it!” and the joy 
Rolled forth as rolls the Delaware. 
The old man started from a dream, 
His white hair blew, a silver stream, 
Above his head the bell unswung 
Dumb as a morning-glory hung; 
The time had come awaited long, 
His wrinkled hand grew young and strong, 
He grasped the rope as men that drown 
Clutch at the life-line drifting down, 
The iron dome as wildly flung 
As if Alaska’s winds had rung. 
Ye belfry’d blacksmiths in the air, 
Smite your sweet anvils good and strong! Strange that the founder never knew, 
Ye lions in your lofty lair, When from the molten glow he drew 
Roar out from tower to tower, along That bell, he hid within its rim 
The wrinkled coasts and scalloped seas, An anthem and a birthday hymn’ 
Till winter meets the orange breeze 
From bridal lands that always wear So rashly rung, so madly tossed, 
The orange-blossoms round their hair. Its old melodious volume lost, 
Centennial Bells, ring on! Its thrilled horizon rent and cleft, 
: Of sweet vibration all bereft, 

Pour out, ye goblets, far and near, And yet, to hear that tocsin break 
Your grand melodious iron flood, The silence of a hundred years, 
Till pine and palm shall think they hear Its rude discordant murmurs shake 
The axes smite the stately wood, And rally out the soul in cheers 

Nor dream the measured cadence meant Would set me longing to be rid 

The clock-tick of the continent! Of sweeter voices, and to bid 

The foot-fall of a world that nears Centennial Bells be dumb! 

The field-day of a hundred years. 
Centennial Bells, ring on! Although no mighty Muscovite, 

: No iron welkin rudely hurled, 

Ye blossoms of the furnace fires, That bell of Liberty and Right 
Ye iron tulips rock and swing, Was heard around the Babel world! 

The People’s Primal Age expires, Land of the green and golden robe! 
A hundred years the reigning king. A three-hours journey for the Sun, 

Strike one, ye hammers overhead, Two oceans kiss thee round the globe, 

Ye rusty tongues, ring off the red, Up the steep world thy rivers run 

Ring up the Concord Minute Men, From geologic ice to June. 

Ring out old Putnam’s wolf again. A bane years from night to noon! 
Centennial Bells, ring on! In blossom still, like Aaron’s rod! 

The clocks are on the stroke of one, 

Where prairies hold their flowery breath One land, one tongue, one Flag, one Gop! 
Like statues in the marble ledge,— Centennial Bells, ring on! 
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Tue public is more interested in Richard 
Wagner than in any living musician, and as 
the time for his long-talked of musical festi- 
val at Bayreuth approaches, the interest is 
naturally increased. It is unfortunate that 
our Centennial celebration occurs during the 
same summer. Wagner was asked to post- 
pone the production of his operas, as so 
many Americans would otherwise be pre- 
vented from visiting Bayreuth; but he re- 
plied that his singers were all engaged, and 
furthermore that they could give him no 
other time, having their regular operatic 
engagements during the preceding and fol- 
lowing months. Consequently the opera- 
house at Bayreuth will be opened for the per- 
formance of the “ Ring of the Nibelungen” in 
August. The first performance will take place 
on Sunday, August 13th, beginning at five 
o’clock in the afternoon. The division of the 
music will be as follows: Sunday afternoon 
and evening, “ Rheingold ” ; Monday, “ Wal- 
kiire” ; Tuesday, “Siegfried”; Wednesday, 
the “ Gétterdimmerung.” The second per- 
formance will be from August 2oth to 23d, in- 
clusive ; and the third performance from Au- 
gust 27th to 3oth, inclusive ; all in the same 
order. There are one thousand seats reserved 
in the building for the patrons, and only 
about three hundred for the “ casual visitor.” 





Tickets admitting one person to the three 
performances are 300 Prussian thalers. The 
orchestra will number one hundred and 
fifty picked men, and the solo singers are to 
be from the best the country can produce. 
Niemann will be the principal tenor, The 
rehearsals have been going on for some time, 
of course under Wagner’s personal super- 
vision. The land on which the theater is 
built was presented for the purpose by the 
City of Bayreuth. The building has 
already cost over 300,000 thalers; but 
his admirers, headed by King Ludwig 
of Bavaria, will see to it that Wagner 
loses nothing. Never was an enterprise 
conducted on higher principles. Wag- 
ner has no thought of making money by 
the festival. Art is his one object. He 
thoroughly believes in his theories, and he 
wants to put them fairly before the world 
before hé dies. The Nibelungen trilogy is 
the consummation of the composer's the- 
ories, and by it his rank will be reckoned 
in future ages; though, if he had never 
written anything but the “Tannhiuser” and 
“ Lohengrin,” he would, in the estimation 
of many whose judgment is of worth, stand 
not far from Beethoven on the list of the 
great composers. 

The libretto of the Nibelungen, like most 
of Wagner’s operas, is founded on a fantastic 
legend. The reader will see at once how grand 
is the opportunity for the imagination. From 
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the womb of night and of death, says the leg- 
end, there sprang a race, who dwelt in Ni- 
belheim : that is, in dim subterranean chasms 
and caves. They were called Nibelungen. 
They wrought in metals, Among them 
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Alberich gained possession of the bright 
and beautiful gold of the Rhine, the Rhein- 
gold, from which he made a ring that gave 
him power over all the Nibelungen. Thus 
he became their master, and forced them to 
collect for him the rich treasure of the Ni- 
belungen, the chief jewel of which was the 
Tarnhelm (helmet), by means of which one 
could assume any figure that he pleased. 
The great cunning of the gods succeeded 
in the capture of Alberich, and he was com- 
pelled to give the treasure as ransom for his 
life. The gods, knowing the power of the 
ring, took that from him. Then he laid a 
curse upon it, that it should prove the ruin 
of all who should possess it. The giants 
forced it from the god Wotan, and left it 
on the Guita plain under the guardianship 
of an enormous dragon. The soul and free- 
dom of the Nibelungen lay buried beneath 
the body of the dragon. But Wotan could 
not expiate the wrong without committing 
a new injustice. Only a free will independ- 
ent of the gods themselves, which could 
take upon itself all the fault and do penance 
for it, had it in its power to loose the en- 
chantment, and the gods saw the capability 
of such a free will in man. They sought 
therefore to infuse their divinity into man, 
that they might raise his strength so high 
that he, conscious of this power, might 
withdraw himself even from the divine pro- 
tection in order to do, according to his own 
will, what his mind suggested to him. So 
the gods educated men for this high pur- 
pose, to be the expiators of their crime ; and 
their object was to be attained when they 
had lost themselves in this human crea- 
tion—that is, when they must give up their 
direct influence to the freedom of human 
consciousness. Mighty races sprang from 
this seed, who steeled their strength in strife 
and conflict. At last Siegfried, the son 
of Siegmund and Sieglinda (twin brother 
and sister) was born. Siegmund was slain 
by Hunding, the enraged husband of Sieg- 
linda. For interfering in this combat Brun- 
hilda was expelled from the company of 
the Valkyres (Walkiire), and banished to 
a barren rock, where she, the divine virgin, 
should be given in marriage to the man 
who should find her there, and wake her 
from the sleep into which Wotan had cast 
her. But she begged as a boon that Wotan 
should surround the rock with the terrors 
of flame, that she might be certain that 
only the bravest of heroes could win her. 
Reigin brought up Siegfried; he taught 
him the art of the smithy; told him of the 





death of his father; and produced for him 
the two pieces of the latter’s broken sword, 
from which Siegfried, under Mime’s direction, 
forged the sword Balmung. Mime urged 
the youth to the destruction of the dragon, 
but Siegfried determined first to avenge the 
death of his father. So he sallied forth and 
after killing Hunding slew the dragon and 
took possession of the ring and helmet. 
As he put his finger heated with the dragon’s 


| blood into his mouth, the taste of the blood 


gave him knowledge of the language of the 
birds, who warned him against Mime, and 
he slew him. The birds also counseled 
him to win the heart of Brunhilda, the 
most beautiful of women. Siegfried imme- 
diately penetrated to her rocky fortress, and 
she recognized in him the noble hero of the 
Volsung race, yielded herself to him, and he 
wedded her with the ring of Alberich. They 
swore truth to each other, and he left her. 
Another race of heroes living on the 
Rhine was that of the Gibichungen. Among 
them were Gunther, his sister Gudrun, and 
Hagen, a natural son of their mother. The 
Gibichungen looked to Hagen to get the 
Nibelungen ring, and he laid a contemptible 
plot to trap Siegfried. Gudrun, inspired with 
love for Siegfried by the praise which Hagen 
had lavished upon him, gave Siegfried, by 
Hagen’s advice, a goblet of welcome pre- 
pared through Hagen’s art in such a way 
that it caused Siegfried to forget his life 
with Brunhilda and his espousal with her. 
Siegfried sought Gudrun for his wife, and 
Gunther consented on condition that he 
should aid him to gain Brunhilda, for she 
possessed the magic ring. Siegfried by the 
power of the helmet changed himself into 
Gunther, penetrated into Brunhilda’s for- 
tress and took the ring and carried her 
to Gunther, and they all returned to their 
home upon the Rhine. When Brunhilda 
saw that Siegfried had deserted her for 
Gudrun, she was very angry and swore 
to be revenged. She declared that she 
was Siegfried’s wife, and he declared that 
she was not. Gunther, in the deepest shame 
and wretchedness, seated himself apart and 
covered his face; and Hagen approached 
Brunhilda and offered himself as the aven- 
ger of her honor; but she laughed at him 
as powerless to conquer Siegfried. Then 
Hagen said that she must tell him how 
Siegfried was to be overcome. She, who 
had hallowed Siegfried, and had secured 
him, by secret charms, against wounds, 
advised Hagen that he must strike him in 
the back; for, as she knew the hero would 
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never turn his back to his foes, she had 
not made that also enchanted. A plan for 
his murder was arranged between Hagen, 
Brunhilda and Gunther,—the latter urged 
on against his better nature by Hagen’s en- 
treaties and Brunhilda’s jeers. Hagen’s 
desire was to possess the Nibelungen ring, 
which Siegfried would let go at his death. 
Hagen planned a hunt for the next day, at 
which Siegfried should be killed. As Sieg- 
fried was riding to the meet he was accosted 
by three water-sprites, who warned him of 
approaching danger, but he only laughed at 
them. Soon the hunters approached. Gun- 
ther was gloomy and depressed, while Hagen 
was noisy and jolly; Siegfried tried to cheer 
Gunther by telling him stories of his youth. 
Two ravens flew swiftly over their heads. 
“What do those ravens tell thee ?” shouted 
Hagen. Siegfried sprang quickly up; and 
Hagen continued : “I understood them that 
they hasten to announce thy coming to 
Wotan.” 
Siegfried’s back. 

Gunther, guessing by Siegfried’s story the 
truth of his incomprehensible relations with 
Brunhilda, and suddenly recognizing from 
it Siegfried’s innocence, had seized Hagen’s 
arm to save the hero, but without being 
able to avert the stroke. Siegfried raised 
his shield to dash down Hagen with it, but 
his strength failed him and he sank groan- 
ing to the earth. Hagen had turned away ; 
Gunther and his men gathered, sympathizing 
and agitated, about Siegfried, when he opened 
his eyes once more and cried: “ Brunhilda! 
Brunhilda! Thou glorious child of Wotan! 
How fair and bright thou comest to me! * * * 
Brunhilda! Brunhilda! I greet thee!” 

Thus he died. And the men raised his 
corpse upon his shield, and, led by Gunther, 
bore it away in solemn procession over the 
rocky heights. 

They set down the dead hero in the hall 
of the Gibichungen, the court of which 
opened at the rear upon the banks of the 
Rhine. Hagen had called forth Gudrun 
with a loud cry, telling her a wild boar had 
slain her husband. Filled with horror, Gud- 
run threw herself upon Siegfried’s body; she 
accused the brothers of his murder; but 
Gunther pointed to Hagen; he was the 
wild boar, the murderer of the hero. And 
Hagen said: “If I have slain him, than 
whom none other dared touch, what was 
his is my rightful booty. The ring is mine!” 
Gunther stepped before him :—“ Shameless 
bastard! the ring is mine—Brunhilda meant 
it forme! Hear me, all of you!” 


With that he thrust his spear into | 





Then Hagen and Gunther fought, and 
Gunther fell. Hagen sought to draw the 
ring from the body, but it raised its hand 
threateningly. Hagen shrank back in hor- 
ror—Gudrun shrieked aloud. Then Brun- 
hilda strode solemnly between them : 

“Silence your clamor; your idle rage! 
Here stands his wife, whom you have all 
betrayed! I demand my right, for what was 
to happen has come to pass.” 

“ Wretch!” cried Gudrun, “it was thou 
who wrought us ruin.” 

But Brunhilda said, “Silence, miserable 
one! Thou wast but his mistress; I am 
his wife, to whom he swore faith before he 
had ever seen thee! Woe is me!” 

Then cried Gudrun: “ Accursed Hagen, 
why didst thou advise me of the draught 
by which I stole her husband from her? 
For now I know it was the draught that 
made him forget Brunhilda.” 

Then Brunhilda said: “Oh, he is pure! 
Never were vows more truly kept than he 
kept them. And Hagen has not slain him, 
he has but marked him out for Wotan, to 
whom I nowleadhim. For now I, too, have 
done my penance; I am pure and free; for 
he only, the noble one, has had me to wife.” 

Then she had a funeral pyre built upon 
the bank to burn Siegfried’s body ; no horse, 
no slave was to be sacrificed with him: she 
alone would offer her body to the gods in 
his honor. But first she took possession of 
his inheritance ; the helmet should be burned 
with him, but the ring she herself put on. 

Amid solemn songs Brunhilda mounted 
Siegfried’s funeral pyre; Gudrun bent in 
bitter grief over the murdered Gunther. 
The flames rose above Siegfried and Brun- 
hilda; suddenly they streamed up in the 
brightest luster, and above a dark cloud 
of smoke arose a glory, in which Brunhilda, 
armed and mounted upon her steed as a 
Valkyr, led Siegfried by the hand. At the 
same moment the waves of the Rhine rose 
to the entrance of the hall; the three water- 
sprites bore away upon them the helmet 
and the ring. Hagen rushed madly forward 
to tear the treasure from them; but they 
seized him and bore him tothe depths below.* 

The story is as dramatic as it is fantastic, 
and the spectacular effects in the last scene 
can be made as beautiful as a bit out of 
fairy-land. 

Before going any further it might be well 


*See “Art Life and Theories of Richard Wag- 


Selected from his Writings and Translated by 
Henry Holt & Co. 


ner. 
Edward L. Burlingame.” 
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to give a few dates from the life of the | 
composer: Richard Wagner was born | 
in Leipsic on the 22d of May, 1813. His 
father died when he was six months old, 
and his step-father designed him for a 
painter; but he showed little or no talent 
for that art. As he grew older he wanted 
to be a poet, and projected ambitious trage- 
dies, that were strangled at their birth. 
Shakspere was his model, and he learned 





liberal political opinions, he was an active 
leader in the agitation which led to the 
revolution of 1848, and was compelled to 
flee to Zurich for his life. During his res- 
idence in Switzerland, where he was well 
received, he completed “ Lohengrin,” and the 
libretto and part of the music of the “ Ni- 
belungen.” He left Zurich in 1858 and 
resided in Italy, Paris, Vienna, and Carls- 
ruhe. “ Lohengrin” was produced unsuccess- 
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English for the sole purpose of studying 
that master. On hearing Beethoven’s music 
he decided that he must write like him, and 
so, against the wishes of his family, who 
thought he had no talent, he began the 
study of music. In 1839 he left Germany 
completely discouraged, and traveled with 
his wife to Paris. ‘There he had the friend- 
ship of Meyerbeer, but the enmity of almost 
every other musician. Reduced to the 
verge of starvation, he wrote articles for the 
“Gazette Musicale” which attracted consid- 
erable attention. He gained experience 
in Paris, if nothing else, and left that city 
in 1842 to direct the production of his 
“ Rienzi” at Dresden. This opera met with 
success, and he was made Kapellmeister at 
the Dresden Opera-house. Being a man of 
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fully during his residence in Paris. Return- 
ing to Germany, he had the good fortune 
to win the favor of King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
an enthusiastic musical amateur. From this 
time success crowned his efforts, and on the 
22d of May, 1872, the corner-stone of his 
theater at Bayreuth was laid with imposing 
ceremonies. 

Wagner had passed the best part of his 
life before meeting recognition. Even when 
the performance of his “ Tannhiuser” was 
ordered in Paris by the Emperor, it had to 
be withdrawn from the boards of the Grand 
Opera through the outrageous treatment of 
the Jockey Club and the press. 

Liszt was the first musician of rank to 
introduce Wagner’s music to the public. 
The friendship between these two is strong 
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and of long standing, and every year Liszt 
is a guest at Bayreuth in Wagner's house. 

Wagner is now in his sixty-fourth year. 
He has not a few of the eccentricities of 
genius, in dress and manner. He is about the 
medium height. His face is strongly marked, 
and in it one can well read the character of 
the man. His brow is high and bold, and 
he wears his iron-gray hair pushed straight 
back from it. His eyes are deep-set and of 
a piercing gray-blue, though they vary in 
color with the passing emotion. A large, 
slightly Roman nose stands guard over a 
broad mouth, so firmly compressed that 
only a thin line of red defines the lips. 
The chin is prominent and wide. The face 
is clean-shaven with only a fringe of beard 
running close to the throat and passing up 
to the ears. The countenance is intellectual, 
and the features, though stern when in re- 
pose, soften occasionally intoa smile. Wag- 
ner is not a morose man, nor is he a despot; 
yet he likes to have things “his way,” 
because he believes that his ideas are right. 
In conversation he is affable and agreeable, 
though his manner is somewhat that of a 
preoccupied man. There is nothing trifling 
in his nature; his life is real and earnest, 
and he is looking a long way ahead. At 
home he usually dresses in a loose coat or 
gown of black velvet with a high-cut waist- 
coat of the same material. His shirt collar is 
of no particular style, and his tie is a scarf of 
ribbon carelessly hung about his neck and 
the ends tucked under his waistcoat. He 
generally wears short breeches and leggings. 
On his head is a velvet cap, somewhat like 
a Scotch cap, only fuller and more baggy. 
This, as has been stated, is his dress in his 
own house, and not in public; away from 
home he dresses like other people. A frend 
of mine, who attended some of the rehears- 
als at Bayreuth, says that his appearance 
would remind you of the familiar German 
professor: “Short, wearing spectacles, ner- 
vous in his movements: but his manner in 
directing is the most determined of any per- 
son I ever saw,—stamping his foot if the 
least fault is detected, singing the part as it 
should be, and every five minutes taking 
off and putting on his black velvet cap.” 

At ten o’clock Wagner retires and the 
guests generally leave at that hour. He 


sleeps with his gas burning brightly all night. 
By seven o’clock in the morning he is up 
and has a cup of coffee ; but the business of 
the toilet does not begin much before ten. 
Wagner has much inventive genius, and now 
and then tries his hand at some new instru- 








ment. He recently invented a brass horn, the 
largest ever made,—the lowest tones of which 
were to be as rich and powerful as an organ. 
When he had it completed and faised it to his 
lips it would not make a sound. But he was’ 
not discouraged. Thetheory, he declared, was 
right, and he would accomplish his object yet. 

Mme. Wagner, or Frau Cosima, as she 
is generally called, is a fine-looking woman 
about thirty-seven years of age. She is the 
daughter of Liszt, whom she very much 
resembles, and was formerly the wife of 
Von Biilow. She is an intelligent and ac- 
complished woman. Frau Cosima is de- 
voted to her husband, takes charge of many 
of his affairs, and attends all his rehearsals. 
She has several children, some of them by 
her former husband. 

Wagner’s house at Bayreuth is just finish- 
ed, and, as will be seen by the foregoing 
picture, is as plain as it is odd-looking. 
It is built of pure white marble. A bust of 
King Ludwig, father of the present King, 
more famous even than his son as a patron 
of music, stands on a pedestal before the 
front door, surrounded by an iron railing. 
At the rear of the house the grounds are 
laid out beautifully, and adjoin the Royal 
Gardens. The most singular thing about 
the place is the tomb erected for the com- 
poser and his wife, which stands but a 
stone’s throw from the house. It is all 
ready and waiting for its occupants. The 
inscription is engraved on it, and only needs 
the dates of death to make it complete. 
Guests are constantly taken out to visit it 
by the host and hostess. Directly over 
the door of the house a group in bass-relief 
is cut out of the marble and the name 
“ Wahnfried” engraved beneath it. Over 
one window are engraved the words “ Hier 
wo mein Wahn Frieden fand,” which when 
freely translated mean “ Here the troubled 
mind has found rest,” or “ Here my ideal 
has been realized ”; and over the other win- 
dow “ Sei dies Haus von mir genannt,;” 
“ Let this house be named by me.” 

The interior of “ Wahnfried ” is as luxurious 
as the exterior is plain. You enter at once 
through a large door into a square hall, 
vestibule, with a mosaic marble Ba 
Around the walls are pedestals on “Which 
stand statuettes in marble of scenes from 
Wagner’s operas; above these are frescoes 
made of similar subjects. On each side of the 
door leading into the main room are busts of 
Wagner and Mme. Cosima Wagner on ped- 
estals. A door on the right leads to a little 
reception-room and Mme. Wagner’s private 
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apartments, which are most luxuriously 
furnished. On the opposite side is the din- 
ing-room. The grand room of the house 
is called Wagner’s room, and is situated in 
the rear of the building, and runs nearly its 
entire length. It is lighted by an immense 
bay window which looks out into the park, 
and which is hung with rich curtains in lace 
and damask. The ceiling is heavily orna- 
mented with carvings and paintings. Heavy 
curtains hang across the door-way leading 
into the hall. Book-cases line three sides 
of the wall and are filled with rare musical 
scores as well as books of general interest. 
His musical library is complete and very 
valuable. All his books are bound in 
rich bindings. Portraits of King Ludwig 
and other of Wagner’s friends hang upon 
the walls. The carpet is of the softest vel- 
vet, and although there are not two pieces 
of furniture in the room of the same color 
or design, the general tone is a warm red. 
Rich rugs lie before the luxurious sofas, 
and elaborately upholstered chairs invite 
the visitor to try their comfortable depths. 
A large and oddly shaped table strewn with 
bric-A-brac occupies one side of the room. 
At the edge of the bay window stands the 
grand piano whose cold, white keys have 
warmed under the touch of Wagner and of 
Liszt. A porcelain stove, upon which stands 
a bust of Schnorr, the first “ Tristan,” hides 
itself in a corner of the room; and near it 
stands the table at which Wagner composes. 
Before him on the table are seven portraits 
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of his wife; growing plants in the window, 
his own park, and the royal park outside, 
make a pretty picture. In the upper part of 
the house is the composer’s bedroom, which is 
hung in pink silk. Contrast the scene here 
sketched with the one drawn by himself of 
the musician’s wretched surroundings in 
“ An End in Paris.” 

The famous opera-house stands on an emi- 
nence within easy walking distance of the 
heart of the town of Bayreuth. It is strikingly 
queer in appearance. No particular style of 
architecture has been followed, and the ex- 
terior is made subservient to the interior 
arrangements. The front, which contains 
the auditorium, is rather ornamental, but 
very odd. The high part in the rear is di- 
rectly over the stage, and is intended for 
scenery ; the wings at the rear and sides are 
also intended for that purpose. The foun- 
dation of the building is of sandstone, and 
the upper part of different-colored brick. 
The stage is much larger than the audito- 
rium. It is roo feet wide by 103 feet in 
height, and 83 feet in depth. Back of this 
is another stage of 50 feet in depth that may 
be used on grand occasions. 

The auditorium is exceedingly plain. 
There are no galleries or boxes to break its 
monotony. The seats rise one above the 
other as in an ancient amphitheater, but 
they are only in the center of the house. 
The sides are perfectly bare, being broken 
only by a few columns. At the rear there is 
a row of royal boxes, or fiirsten logé. 
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One of the first things the visitor will 
notice is the absence of seats for the or- 
chestra. If he will wait a moment he will 
hear the music coming up from the “ mys- 
tic gulf.” It is one of Wagner’s peculiar 
ideas that the orchestra should be kept out 
of sight, as it destroys the illusion when it 
intervenes between the audience and the 
stage. In his speech made at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the theater, Wagner 
said: “ You will perhaps miss with surprise 
the simple decorations with which festive 
halls used to be beautified. But then, in the 
proportions and arrangements of the hall 
itself and the auditorium, you will find a 
thought expressed which will establish be- 
tween yourselves and the play you came to 
see, a new relation very different from that 
which previously existed. Should this effect 
be simply and completely produced, then 
the mysterious entrance of the music will 
prepare you for the unveiling and plain ex- 
position of scenic paintings, which, appear- 
ing to come out of an ideal world of dreams, 
will acquaint you with the full reality of the 
ingenious deceptions whereof the art of 
painting is capable. Here nothing will 
even provisionally speak to you with mere 
hints; so far as is permitted by the artistic 





possibilities of the times, the most perfect 
representation will be set before you in 
scenic as in mimic play.” 

The first Richard Wagner Society was 
established in Mannheim, and the name 
created a great deal of amusement among 
the enemies of the composer. It was not 
long after this that similar societies were 
established in Vienna, Pesth, Brussels, Lon- 
don, New York, and many other cities. 
The avowed purpose of these societies is to 
advance Wagner’s music, and the interest 
of his Bayreuth enterprise, and, if possible, 
to attend the performances. The month of 
August will find Bayreuth filled with musical 
enthusiasts, and the quiet little town so long 
asleep among the hills will awake to the 
music of Richard Wagner, and to fame. 
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THE STUART PORTRAITS 


BY JANE 


Ir appears almost to require an apology 
for boring the public with what I supposed 
so generally known as the history of the 
“Washington Portraits ;” and yet, judging 
from the various letters and inquiries I re- 
ceive and the various accounts published, 
an apology is, perhaps, not necessary. 

I wish to state that my father, Gilbert 
Stuart, was not the author of all the pictures 
passed about the country under his name, as 
originals of Washington. I hear of the high- 
est prices paid for portraits which I am sure 
he never saw. I have disappointed many 
persons by declaring that their pictures were 
not from his pencil. I remember that the 
possessor of one of these portraits once 
sent for me to see it; it was the likeness of 
a pleasant spruce-looking-individual, with 
just enough of a cast in the eye to give a 
playful, cunning expression to the whole 
face. I felt horrified at this picture’s being 
attributed to my father, knowing how much 





OF WASHINGTON. 
STUART. 


he was impressed with the grandeur, dignity 
and self-possession of the face of Washing- 
ton, and how well he had succeeded in por- 
traying it. I said, in the- most emphatic 
manner, “ My father never could have paint- 
ed that picture;” this made the owner, 
who had given a large price for it, exceed- 
ingly angry. I could have shed tears from 
vexation, to think that such daubs should 
be transmitted to posterity as the work of 
Gilbert Stuart. 

I also remember another picture of the 
kind I was taken to see; this was a gloomy, 
depressing work of art. The painter had 
laid in the head and face with lake and 
Antwerp blue (a sort of neutral tint) under 
the impression that he could, in this way, 
obtain the pearly tone of the original; but 
the blue could not be eradicated by any 
after-work, and the consequence was an 
effect very suggestive of Asiatic cholera; 
the mouth was fearfully determined, he had 
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given it a most malignant expression; in 


fact it was the representation of a cold- | 


blooded, belligerent personage, exasperating 
to the beholder. I was very much cha- 
grined at learning that it was to be sent to 


England, knowing, as I did, that my father’s | 


most hasty sketches of this subject had, at 
any rate, healthy complexions, and were 
dignified in expression. If a copyright 
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could have been secured, the public never 
would have suffered from the imposition. 

I read, not long since, the following state- 
ment :—*Stuart’s ‘Washington’ is not much 
to be depended upon, as he only saw him 
once passing through Boston in 1789.” 





° “oy by David Nichols from a photograph 


taken for the purpose through the courtesy of the | 


Fine Arts Committee of the Athenzeum. 


| Now this must have been a spiritual mani- 
festation, as far as my father was concerned, 
| as he happened to be in Ireland in 1789. I 
| was also amused at a description I saw of a 
picture of the Washington family at Mount 
Vernon; among the guests was Lafayette 
(in his younger days) in one group, my sister 
and myself in another, representing some 
scene in 1778 or’9. Now this is too bad; 





POSSESSION OF THE BOSTON ATHENAUM,* 


| I like the idea of being in such distinguished 


society, but for a woman to be so disgrace- 
fully old! After some little reflection, I 
think I would rather forego the honor of 
the,association, I imagine the persons here 
represented were members of the Stewart 
| family from Baltimore, and probably not 
born at the period represented. This was 
the work of some historical painter. Why 
| it is not as bad to tell a falsehood in colors 
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as in any other way, is something I am too 
prosaic to understand. 

I have also frequently been told that the 
best likeness of Washington was cut from a 
china pitcher, framed and placed at Mount 
Vernon, or Arlington House. I have been 
much amused at several discussions upon 
the singular circumstance that a Chinese 
artist should be inspired to make the finest 
portrait of our great patriot without ever 
having seen him! I think, myself, it would 
be curious, with the Chinese zigzag view of 
nature and great desire to avoid making 
anything that looks like a human being. 
The facts are these: Edward A. Newton, a 
nephew of Mr. Stuart, who was in England 
on business, commissioned my father to paint 
him a Washington for the especial purpose 
of having it copied on china pitchers, at 
Liverpool, and had some dozen struck off to. 
send to his friends in America. I am sorry 
to do away with this idea of “ Chinese in- 
spiration,” as there is always a fascination in 
mystery. 

I have been exceedingly amused at per- 
sons taking the shadows about the nose of 
the Washington portraits for snuff,—even 
ladies and gentlemen who, I should sup- 
pose, would know better. One lady ob- 
served to me, “ Washington must have been 
as fond of snuff as your father was.” I 
replied that I was not aware of it. “ Why,” 
said she, “ he has painted it on his nose.” I 
replied that it was not necessarily the case 
with people who took snuff. When my 
father took a pinch, it disappeared directly ; 
and Washington was remarkably neat and too 
economical to leave much on the exterior. 

I have heard that there was a very fine 
portrait of him painted on glass (somewhere 
in Vermont), of undoubted authenticity, with 
some romantic history attached to it, and 
that it smiles on the Fourth of July! I have 
often thought, if I could witness such a 
miracle, on that glorious day, it would be 
well worth the pains of a pilgrimage. 

My father secured a letter of intro- 
duction from the Hon. John Jay, in 1794, 
to General Washington, then President of 
the United States. Soon after his arrival in 
Philadelphia, he called upon the President, 
and left his card and letter. After returning 
from a visit he had made in the country, he 
found a note from Washington’s secretary, 
Mr. Dandridge, inviting him to pass that 
evening with the President. On his arrival 
at the house, he was ushered into a room 
which he supposed was an antechamber, 
but to his surprise he found himself in 

VoL. XII.—24. 





the immediate presence of the great man. 
Although accustomed to the first society 
of Europe, and possessed of great self- 
respect and excellent manners, he afterward 
declared that he was so intimidated as to 
lose, for the moment, all self-possession. 
But the President came forward and ad- 
dressed him by name,—some one present 
having told him, I suppose, that it was Mr. 
Stuart. The latter soon recovered himself, 
and entered into conversation, an art in 
which he was well versed. The President 
then introduced him to the company. 
Toward the spring of 1795, Stuart painted 
his first portrait of Washington, with which 
he was very much dissatisfied. His admi- 
ration and respect were so great, that he 
could not feel at ease in his presence, and 
he ultimately erased this picture; but it is 
evident it was not a failure, in the estima- 
tion of others, as Lord Lansdowne gave him 
a commission to paint for him a whole-length 
of Washington to take to England. Mr. 
Bingham, a resident of Philadelphia, called 
upon Stuart, and was very solicitous of hav- 
ing the honor of presenting the picture to 
his Lordship. Stuart, knowing the extreme 
fastidiousness of the English nobility, de- 


‘clined; but Mr. Bingham persuaded him 


that it would be considered a compliment, 
and then hurried him so to complete it, 
that Stuart was made seriously ill by the 
effort. This picture was taken to England, 
and engraved by Heath. The engraving 
was exceedingly bad, and, as some one has 
said, a libel both upon Stuart and Washing- 
ton. This was a severe mortification to the 
artist, in many ways, he being annoyed at 
having so imperfect a representation of his 
art circulated among his old friends and ad- 
mirers in England. He requested Mr. Bing- 
ham to secure a copyright, which he agreed 
to do. But he did not attend to the business, 
and now began all Stuart’s trouble with 
regard to copyright, spurious pictures, etc.* 

When Stuart saw the engraving of his 
picture by Heath announced for sale, he 
called upon Mr. Bingham for an explana- 
tion, and finding there could be no redress, 
they quarreled; and my father would not 
finish any of the pictures he had been com- 





* I am sorry to acknowledge that my father did 
swear at times: he was very faulty in this respect, 
but there was some apology for him. He was, how- 
ever, tamed down by the time I came into this mis- 
erable world, and all that I can remember, is that 
when the engraving was alluded to, he would walk up 
and down the room, taking tremendous pinches of 
snuff. 
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missioned by him to paint, with the excep- 
tion of a portrait of Mr. Bingham, now in 
the possession of some one in Philadelphia. 

After this picture was completed for Lord 
Lansdowne, Washington gave a commis- 
sion to paint the portraits of himself and 
Mrs. Washington. As my father was, at 
this time, inundated with visitors, he found 
it impossible to attend to his profession, and 
moved from Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
to a country home in Germantown, where 
he transformed a barn into a painting-room. 
Here Washington sat for the portrait now 
at the Athenzeum, Boston. Having by this 
time become better acquainted with the 
great man, Stuart gained his entire self- 
possession; and the General could not 
fail to be interested in the accomplished 
artist. After touching upon various sub- 
jects, the conversation turned upon horses, 
a subject on which the artist was perfectly 
at home. This roused the General, giving 
Stuart a great advantage, in seizing his ex- 
pression. Then Stuart’s love of country 
life, and knowledge of agriculture in all its 
forms, gained the sitter’s attention. He may, 
too, have spoken of the heroes he had 
painted but recently in England, of Lord 
St. Vincent, and of Lord Rodney. 

The great desire on the part of Mrs. 
Washington to have a portrait by Stuart 
of her husband and of the different mem- 
bers of his family, is proof of her confidence 
in the artist’s skill in portraiture. The en- 
thusiasm this portrait occasioned, during 
the life of Washington, is another proof of 
its truthfulness. 

When General and Mrs. Washington 
took their last sittings my father told Wash- 
ington it would be of great importance to 
him to retain the originals, to which Wash- 
ington replied: “Certainly, Mr. Stuart, if they 
are of any consequence to you; I shall be 
perfectly satisfied with copies from your 
hand, as it will be impossible for me to sit 
again at present.” The copies made of the 
originals were for Mount Vernon, but where 
the copies are now I do notknow. A short 
time after these last pictures were finished, 
the President called on my father to express 
the perfect satisfaction of Mrs. Washington 
and himself at his success; he promised 
that if he should sit again for his picture, it 
would be to him. My father, at this time, 
had so many commissions to copy the head 
of the President, and the anxiety to possess 
them was so great, that gentlemen would 
tell him if he would make only a sketch, 
they would be satisfied; and as he was 








painting other distinguished men of the 
day, and hurrying to complete their por- 
traits, these Washingtons were, with some 
exceptions, literally nothing but sketches. 
He probably painted two at a time, that is, 
an hour on each in two mornings. So 
many people wrote to Stuart’s family, after 
Washington’s death, to know if certain 
heads of the President were from life, that 
my father was wont to say: “ If the General 
had sat for all these portraits, he could 
have done nothing else ; our Independence 
would have been a secondary matter, or out 
of the question.” 

The Germantown head of Washington, 
and the head of Mrs. Washington, were of- 
fered to the State of Massachusetts for $1000. 
This sum the State could not give. After 
the death of the artist, an Englishman of- 
fered his widow ten thousand dollars for 
them ; but while she was hesitating whether 
to do this or not, thinking that they ought 
to remain in America, the gentleman be- 
came impatient and returned to England. 
Some time after this, in an emergency, she 
accepted the offer of fifteen hundred dollars 
from the Washington Association and other 
gentlemen, who, in October, 1831, presented 
them to the Boston Athenzeum. 

These heads my father was perfectly sat- 
isfied with, and always expressed himself to 
that effect in private and in public; he was, 
in fact, proud of his success. It was his 
intention to have these last heads engraved 
by Sharp, the finest engraver in Europe, not 
only for his own reputation, but in order to 
leave some provision for his family. When 
asked once for his candid opinion of the 
comparative merits of the various busts and 
pictures of Washington, taken at different 
periods, he answered in the most emphatic 
manner: “ Houdon’s bust came first, and 
my head of him next. When I painted 
him, he had just had a set of false teeth 
inserted, which accounts for the constrained 
expression so noticeable about the mouth and 
lower part of the face. Houdon’s bust does 
not suffer from this defect.* I wanted him 
as he looked at that time.” These gentle- 
men thanked him most cordially for his 
candor, and spoke of it afterward with 
great satisfaction. 

There has been much fault found with 
the mouth of Washington, as painted by 
my father. The history of the Washington 
portraits, by Henry T. Tuckerman, is writ- 


* Houdon’s bust was made in 1783; Stuart’s 
head in 1796. 
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ten with an evident desire to be just and 
true ; but, with all respect for that author, 
I must be allowed to express my surprise at 
some of his remarks. I cannot comprehend 
what he means when he speaks of “ the want 
of support of those muscles consequent on 
the loss of teeth, a defect which Stuart vainly 
attempted to remedy by inserting cotton 
between the jaw and the lips.”* 

Stuart was the only artist that gave any 
expression to that portion of Washington’s 
face. In the mouth of Houdon’s bust there 
is nothing characteristic of great qualities. 
In looking over Tuckerman’s collection of 
the Washington portraits, I was struck with 
the deficiency of character in that feature. 
In the miniature of him, at five and twenty 
(and a very fine one it is), the mouth is 
positively weak, and had I not known it 
was the great patriot, I should have thought 
it was the representation of a very simple 
person. The picture of him at forty, painted 
by the elder Peale, must have been like him 
at the time; but the mouth is decidedly 
effeminate. In fact, whenever an artist pre- 
tended to give strength of expression to the 
mouth of Washington, he produced a ludi- 
crous combination of fierceness and vanity. 
In Wertmiiller’s portraitt there is a most 
facetious expression about the mouth which 
destroys the idea of dignity at once. This 
feature in Rembrandt Peale’s portrait, has a 
look of disgust at the follies and wicked- 
ness of poor human nature. 

Rembrandt Peale, at the age of eighteen, 
had one sitting of Washington. Of course 
the picture by this artist, now in Philadel- 
phia (I believe), was constructed from pict- 
ures painted of him by other artists, prin- 
cipally his father; but the false teeth are 
conspicuous. 

There have been many stories manufact- 
ured as coming from my father, respecting 
Washington, some of which are without 
foundation, and some very much exagger- 
ated. ’ 

It is impossible for any human being to 
have a more exalted admiration (and I might 
say love) than my father had for Washington. 
An old friend of my father’s told me he 





* A gentleman who died years ago, told Mr. I. P. 
Davis, of Boston, that just previous to Washington’s 
sitting to Stuart for poe he met, in travel- 
ing in a stage-coach, a dentist named Greenwood, 
who was on his way to insert a set of false teeth for 
General Washington. 

t It is confidently asserted that Washington noted 
in his diary his sittings to portrait painters, and that 
no entry appears in reference to this picture.—See 
Tuckerman’s Washington Portraits. 








remembered, that, when speaking of Wash- 
ington, an exalted expression would pass 
over the face of the artist as he recalled the 
countenance and character of the great man. 

One morning, while Washington was sit- 
ting for his picture, a little brother of mine 
ran into the room, when my father, thinking 
it would annoy the General, told him he 
must leave ; but the General took him upon 
his knee, held him some time, had quite a 
little chat with him, and, in fact, they seem- 
ed to be pleased with each other. My 
brother remembered with pride, as long as 
he lived, that Washington had actually 
talked to him. Of course this added to my 
father’s regard . 

While talking one day, to Gen. Henry 
Lee, my father happened to remark that 
Washington had a tremendous temper, but 
held it under wonderful control. General 
Lee breakfasted with the President and 
Mrs. Washington a few days afterward. 

“] saw your portrait the other day—a 
capital likeness,” said the General, “ but 
Stuart says you have a tremendous temper.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Mrs. Washington, 
coloring, “ Mr. Stuart takes a great deal 
upon himself, to make such a remark.” 

“ But stay, my dear lady,” said General 
Lee, “he added, that the President had it 
under wonderful control.” 

With something like a smile, General 
Washington remarked, “ He is right.” 

About the time that the Washingtons 
were sitting for their portraits, my father’s 
painting-room was the resort of many of 
the most distinguished and interesting per- 
sons of the day. 

Nelly Custis, Mrs. Law, Miss Harriet 
Shaw (afterward Mrs. Carroll), generally 
accompanied Mrs. Washington; General 
Knox and General Henry Lee, and others, 
came with the President. The British 
Minister and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Liston, 
Louis Philippe d’Orléans, Counselor Dunn 
(an Irish barrister), and the Viscount de 
Noailles were particularly fond of Stuart’s 
society, and were daily visitors. 

It has always been a source of great 
satisfaction to me, that the Washington 
family were so much attached to my father, 
on acconnt of his portrait of the General. 
We have been continually sought, by differ- 
ent connections of the family, who invaria- 
bly have spoken of Stuart with gratitude— 
I may say, indeed, with affection. Miss 
Elizabeth Parke Custis (who married the 
Hon. Mr. Law, and afterward took her 
maiden name) was a great enthusiast upon 
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the subject of this picture. She used to go 
about with the General, and whenever she 
could find an opportunity, would accom- 
pany him to my father’s painting-room. 
She has said to me, with great satisfaction : 
“T was present during many of the sittings, 
and have seen the likeness of the dear Gen- 
eral grow under your father’s pencil.” I 
told her that many persons thought my 
father’s portrait of him was too fair. This 
seemed to provoke her exceedingly. “Too 
fair!” she exclaimed; “my dear, his neck 
was as fair as that of a girl of seventeen.” 
. This was said with great indignation, as if it 
were an insult to his memory, to suppose 
that Washington had a dark complexion. 
(She herself was a brunette, with very beauti- 
ful dark eyes.) My father painted Miss Custis 
about this time, and it is said to be one of 
the most beautiful pictures that ever came 
from his pencil. I did not see her until she 
had had much trouble and illness, but there 
were remains of great beauty. When she 
heard that my father was ill, she set out on 
a journey to Boston to see him. After 
reaching Newport, however, she was taken 
ill, and could go no farther; while await- 
, ing recovery, in order to proceed on her 
journey, she heard, to her profound grief, of 
Stuart’s death. 

Many years after the death of Stuart, Mr. 
Peale gave a lecture on the Washington 
portraits, in which he made an attack on 
the style of dress in which Stuart had repre- 
sented Washington, and denied his ever 
having worn lace on his bosom and wrists. 
The next day my sister Anne wrote him a 
note to say that we had in our possession 
some lace which my father cut from Wash- 
ington’s linen. The circumstances were 
these: my father asked Mrs. Washington 
if she could let him have a piece of lace, 
such as the General wore, to paint from. 
She said “ Certainly,” and then inquired if 
it would make any difference if it were old. 
He replied, “ Certainly not. I only wish 
the general effect.” She then brought the 
linen with the lace on it, and said: “ Keep 
it, it may be of use for other pictures.” 

Mr. Peale answered my sister’s note very 
politely, but said he had never seen Wash- 
ington in lace ruffles. I have given away 


this lace, an inch at a time, until it has all 
disappeared ; the largest piece I gave to the 
late Mrs. H. G. Otis, which she had framed. 

I once heard my father, in a private con- 
versation with Washington Allston, give his 
candid opinion of Gen. Washington’s ap- 
pearance. 


He said that his figure was by 








no means good; that his shoulders were 
high and narrow, and his hands and feet 
remarkably large. He had “aldermanic 
proportions ;” and this defect was increased 
by the form of the vest of that day. But, 
with all these drawbacks, his appearance was 
singularly fine. I have heard my mother say 
that the first time she saw him, he entered 
the hall door, as she passed from the entry 
to the parlor, and that she thought him the 
most superb-looking person she had ever 
seen. He was then dressed in black velvet, 
with white lace ruffles, etc., exactly as 
Stuart’s picture represented him. 

When Stuart lived in Germantown, a 
young man called upon him, announcing 
himself as Mr. Winstanley. He had made 
a number of copies of his full-length Wash- 
ingtons, he said, and added: “I have now 
six that I have brought to Philadelphia. [ 
have a room in the State-house and have 
put them up; but before I show them to 
the public, and offer them for sale, I have a 
proposal to make to you. It would enhance 
their value if I could say that you had given 
them the last touch. Now, sir, all you have 
to do is to ride to town, and give each of 
them a tap with your riding switch.” My fa- 
ther listened to this sketch very quietly; but 
when the young man went on to say: “And 
we will share the amount of the sale,” his 
indignation was aroused to the utmost. 
“Did you ever hear that I was a swindler, 
sir?” he cried out. “You will please to 
walk down-stairs, sir, very quickly, or I shall 
throw you out of the window.” As he prob- 
ably looked as if he could and would do 
it, the painter suddenly disappeared. 

A full-length portrait of Washington was 
painted for a Mr. Gardner Baker, of New 
York, who afterward sold it to a commit- 
tee of gentlemen who were furnishing the 
President’s house. Knowing Winstanley as 
a painter, they employed him to pack the 
picture, instead of which he packed one of 
his own copies. The moment my father 
saw it in Washington, he declared it was not 
from his pencil. In the mean time this man 
took the one by my father abroad. A year 
or two since, I saw an account of a very 
fine portrait of Washington, probably found 
in some part of Europe; and I should not 
be surprised if this were the one. But the 
circumstances connected with the portrait 
of Washington were such a source of bitter- 
ness to my father, in the latter part of his 
life, that the friends who knew him best 
never alluded to the subject in his presence. 
Certainly there was excuse for him, for he 
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found himself growing old, with the prospect 
of leaving his family destitute, while the 
proceeds of his labor were in the hands of 
strangers. ‘The vile engraving of the picture 
that went to Europe made a fortune for 
the engraver. To secure a home for his 
declining years and a provision for his fam- 
ily, my father painted five whole-lengths 
of Washington, and twenty others of differ- 
ent sizes, the proceeds from all of which 
were invested (together with proceeds from 
other works) in an estate in Pennsylvania, 
which he had stocked with cattle, importing 
the Durham breed of cows. But his heart 
and soul were in his profession; he was 
unacquainted with business; he did not 
realize the necessity of taking receipts, etc., 
and he finally lost the entire estate. 

Some little time after his arrival in this 
country he received, through his brother-in- 
law, Henry Newton, Collector at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, a letter inviting him to come 
there, at the request of the Duke of Kent 
(the father of Victoria), to paint his portrait 
and that of others, saying that a ship of war 
would be sent for him; but his desire to 
paint Washington prevailed, and he declined. 

Among the few papers that have escaped 
destruction, in removal, I found in an old 
writing-desk, a note from Gen. and Mrs. 
Washington, inviting my father to breakfast 
with them, written by Mr. Dandridge, pri- 
vate secretary of Washington, but without 
date. I gave this note to Mr. F. Brinley. 

The following is a list, taken from my 
father’s own handwriting, of copies of Wash- 
ington, which he was to make for gentlemen ; 
two or three, I think, were to be sent abroad ; 
but whether he ever painted them all or not 
it is impossible to say. I know he painted 
the portraits of Viscount and Lady Cremorne, 
in Ireland; but I do not know whether he 
met his Lordship in this country or not. 

The following is a literal copy of the 
original list. I have written it, thinking it 
may lead to the history of some of the copies 
by his own hand. 

“A list of gentlemen who are to have 
copies of the Portrait of the President of the 
United States : 


Philadelphia, April 20th, 1795. 


. Wharton, Esq. ..... 1 Greenleaf, Esq, 100 ..1 
n Jos. DeJaudennes.5 Wm. Hamilton, Esq. .1 
Marquis of Lansdowne.1 Mr. Chief Justice Jay. I 
Lord ViscountCremorner Col. Read ... 2 
B. West, Esq., P.R.A..1 Mr. Holmes, 100. I 
Mess. Pollock, N.Y. 100.2 Mr. Fitzsimons, 100. I 
I. Vaughan, Esq. 200...2 Mr. Necklin... ... fe 
Col. Burr, N.Y. 100....1 Gen. Lee........... I 
—— Mead, Esq........1 Mr. Crammond..... 2 
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Mr. T. Barrow, N.Y....1 I. Swan, Esq I 
ohn Craig, Esq.100....1 Smith, Esq., S. C. I 
ohn Stoughton, Esq. ..1 Crammond, "Esq. . I 
<earney Wharton ...1 Doctor Stevens A 
Casaubon, Esq. 153 M.1.1 Scott, Esq.,Lancaster.1 
Meredith, Esq......... 1 Grant,Esq.Susqueha’at 
Blodget, Esq........... 1 Will’m Ludwell Lee 


Greenspring, Va. § 

In a list of portraits painted by my father, 
of the Washington connections (handed me 
by Mr. Rogers, of Baltimore), are the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The portrait of Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, 
formerly Ellenor Custis, painted by Stuart, 
is now probably in the possession of his 
grandson, Washington Lewis, of Audley, 
Clarke County, Virginia. 

“ Mrs. George Goldsborough of Talbot 
County, Maryland (who was formerly Miss 
Ellenor A. Rogers, of Baltimore), has, in 
her possession a portrait of Mrs. Thomas 
Law, her grandmother, formerly Eliza Parke 
Custis, the finest female portrait ever painted 
by Stuart ; also a portrait of Mrs. Robinson,* 
formerly Miss Stewart (half sister of Mrs. 
Law), whose mother was second wife of John 
Parke Custis, only son of Mrs. Washington : 
Also a portrait of George Washington, 
painted by Stuart for Robert Barry of Bal- 
timore, now in the possession of Edmund L. 
Rogers, of Baltimore, grandson of Mrs. Law. 

“A portrait of Washington, and a very 


.good one, is in the possession of Mr. Daniels, 


of Virginia.” 

There is a Washington by my father’s 
own hand, in the possession of Mrs. Har- 
rison, wife of Gesner Harrison, and daugh- 
ter of Prof. George Tucker of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, which, I think, she wishes 
to dispose of. Then there is a very fine 
copy owned by M. D. Lewis, Esq., of Phil- 
adelphia; one owned by B. Ogle Taylor, 
painted for his father (Mr. Ogle, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.); a full-length at Mr. Pierpont’s, 
of Brooklyn, New York, painted originally 
for Mr. Constable, of New York; one in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston ; a full-length, in Pres- 
ident’s dress, in the Newport Court-house, 
—one with which Stuart was particularly 
well satisfied. Mr. Russell Sturgis informs 
me that he is the possessor of a full-length 
Washington, painted, he thinks, for the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and alsoof a kit-cat of the 
same, painted for his uncle, James P. Sturgis. 

A gentleman of Philadelphia has in his 
possession the original of the following : 

“Sir: I am under promise to Mrs. Bingham to 
sit for you to-morrow at 9 o’clock, and wishing to 
know if it be convenient to you that I should do so, 


* Of ‘Chantilly, Fairfax Co., - Virginia. 
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and whether it shall be at your own house (as she 
talked of the State-house), I send this note to you 
to ask information. 
“Tam, sir, your obt. servant, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
“ Monday, 11th April, 1796.” 


This letter was indorsed in Washington’s 
handwriting, “ Mr. Stuart, Chestnut St.” At 
the end of the manuscript are the following 
certificates :— 


“In looking over my papers to find one that had 
the signature of George Washington, I found this, 
asking me when he should sit for his portrait, which 
is now owned by Samuel Williams, of London. 
have thought it proper it should be his, especially as 
he owns the only original painting I ever made of 
Washington, except one lown myself. I painted 
a third, but rubbed it out. I now present this to his 
brother, Timo. Williams, for said Samuel. 

Gt. STUART. 

“Boston, 9th day of March, 1823. 

“ Attest, I. P. Davis. W. Dutton. L. Baldwin. 

“N.B. Mr. Stuart painted in the winter season his 
first portrait of Washington, but destroyed it; the 





next 


inting was owned by S, Williams; the third 
Mr. S acet 


as—two only remain as above stated. 
wie, We 
The picture alluded to in the above note 
of the late Timo. Williams, as being then in 


| Mr. Stuart’s possession, is the one now in 


the Boston Atheneum; and that which 
belonged to the late Samuel Williams, Esq., 
alluded to in Mr. Stuart’s note above quoted, 
is yet extant, and owned by the son of an 
American gentleman (John D. Lewis, Esq.), 
who died, some years since, in London, 
where the picture still remains. Mr. Wil- 
liams had paid two thousand guineas for it, 
at the sale of the personal effects of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, to whom it was 
originally presented by Mr. Bingham. 

I am anxious to know where copies of his 
Washington, by my father’s own hand, are 
to be found, as I desire to make an authen- 
tic list of them. 
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THE Phelps family were seated at the tea- 
table. Mr. Phelps sat at the head and 
Mrs. Phelps at the foot, or rather, let us 
call it the other head. His bald forehead, 
the gray streaks in his long silky beard, the 
crows’-feet about his kindly gray eyes; the 
wrinkles in her yet plump cheeks, her feat- 
ures suffused by that soft radiant haze 
which often mellows aging faces to a grace 
of harmony surpassing the sharp-cut beauty 
of youth, respectively justified their claim 
to be called father and mother by the four 
children around their table. 

Next his mother, sat Bill—his mother and 
sister called him Will—coming on eighteen, 
a promising hobbledehoy ; awkward, mostly 
legs, but good-natured, and always the first 
to laugh at the unexpected transitions of his 
voice from bass to treble. Like other 
youths of his age, his conversation was 
mostly concerning what he called his muscle, 
and an incipient shadow on his upper lip, 
which his sister Kate saw or was unable to 
see, merely according to his behavior. She 
sat now beside him, and next her father, 
whose favorite she was because she favored 
her mother in face and figure. She had the 
same brown eyes and auburn brown hair, 
which Will did not scruple to call red, on 
the days when she could not see his mus- 
tache. She was a bright, fun-loving girl, 


and her father used often to say after her 
sallies of wit, that she reminded him of her 








Aunt Kate; so that finally, by one of those 
odd processes by which sobriquets are af- 
fixed, she came to be called by her brothers 
“ Aunt Kate.” 

On the other side, next his mother, sat 
Reginald, the eldest, a young man of twen- 
ty-five, a student of law and of billiards, who 
was beginning to feel rather too big for the 
family circle, with a good many “ engage- 
ments ” with “ fellows ” of an evening. Little 
Tot, the five-year-old, completed the circle. 

The lively chatter and scattering fire of 
jest and repartee going on around the tea- 
table is interrupted by the sound of the 
door-bell. The one domestic of the house- 
hold is busy in the kitchen, and Reginald, 
sitting nearest the hall door, rises to answer 
the bell. As he returns, the eyes of the 
group turn expectantly upon him. 

“ Little imps, I’d like to lay my hands on 
one of them. I’d pull his ears till he was 
sick of pulling door-bells,” he said. 

“What was it, Reginald?” asked his 
mother. 

“ A little scamp who rang the bell for fun 
and then ran. I saw him scudding as tight 
as he could around the corner.” 

“ They’ve been bothering the neighbors 
for several nights, and I supposed it would 
be our turn soon. But I'll catch the next 
boy who tries it,” said Bill. 

At this juncture the attention of the young 
people was attracted to the singular de- 
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meanor of their parents. They were gazing 
at each other, and through each other, into 
the vacancy of introspection, with an ex- 
pression of great amusement, mingled with 
that tender, pensive look that fills the face 
when the laughter of lips long silent is echo- 
ing in the ears. 

“T haven’t thought of it in twenty years, 
Ada,” exclaimed Mr. Phelps, “ but it is as 
fresh in my mind as if it were yesterday.” 

His wife laughed till the tears came, and 
seemed fairly rejuvenated by the influence 
of atrain of recollections. And both then 
and afterward during the evening they stole 
frequent glances at each other of a loving, 
but most keen curiosity, animated by the 
impulse we always feel when a portrait of 
the memory comes out brightly, to compare 
it with the original as now preserved, and 
note the changes. Often, indeed, does it 
prove a severe test, and one to be feared in 
its moral as well as its physical bearing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phelps were apparently as 
oblivious of the children as if they had been 
alone. But the latter, who had observed 
their behavior with the utmost astonish- 
ment, now broke in simultaneously : 

“ What is it? do tell us, quick!” cried 
Kate. 

“ What on earth is the matter ?” inquired 
Reginald, with a petulant curiosity. 

“ What larks!” said the irreverent Bill. 

It was a singular expression with which 
Mr. and Mrs. Phelps, roused by these im- 
portunate inquiries, turned their eyes from 
each other to meet the eager young faces 
about them. It was as if they had just awak- 
ened to the fact of their children’s existence. 

Children regard it quite as a matter of 
course that they should forget their parents, 
but resent with surprise and a quite genuine 
sense of grievance the least sign of even a 
temporary obliviousness of themselves on 
their parents’ part. The theory they go on 
is that what is theirs is their own, and what 
is their parents’ is theirs too. The feeling 
of these young people was some astonish- 
ment, and a slight shock to their sense of 
propriety, that there should be any such 
things as secrets from them in lives which 
they had supposed to be so completely se- 
questrated to their use and held in common. 

Mr. Phelps, looking suddenly at the chil- 
dren, with eyes focused for half a life-time 
before, actually failed for a moment to rec- 
ognize them. They impressed him, just an 
instant, as interlopers. 

“ Won’t you tell us?” asked Kate of her 
father, in a more subdued tone. 





“Some day, perhaps. It is rather too 
long a story for the tea-table.” 

“ Bill,” he continued, “do you think you 
could catch me a boy to-morrow night if 
they try that trick again? Don’t hurt him, 
but just bring him in to me, and I'll teach 
him a lesson he will remember.” 

“ Why, George, you are not going to hurt 
the poor little fellow,” said Mrs. Phelps, 
quite as much in surprise as in protest, for 
her husband was not generally given to 
harsh methods of discipline. 

The following evening was moonless and 
rather cool. There is something in such 
evenings that rouses the imp of mischief in 
the juvenile bosom. Boys, not having any 
sentimental nature, feel the thrill and stimu- 
lus of spring exclusively in an accession of 
activity, and a zest for out-of-door life, which 
boils over in every sort of mischief against 
in-door folks. 

On such evenings as this, bands of urchins 
race about the streets, playing “I spy” and 
“ Bankallilla,” while others tie strings across 
the sidewalk in shady spots, and from be- 
hind trees watch with ecstasy and irrepres- 
sible laughter, which too often betrays them, 
the trips and falls of unwary pedesirians. 
Still others are ringing door-bells and gloat- 
ing from secure coverts over the exaspera- 
tion of the householder, whose company 
smile can be seen by the light of his lamp 
suddenly changing to an expression of dis- 
gust, as he finds himself the victim of a fa- 
miliar trick. Some more cautious lads tie a 
string to the knob and thus ring the bell 
from across the street. The chances are 
that the one who answers the bell will not 
detect the string, and the contrivance can 
be worked till the family is half distracted. 
This is a rare night for mjschief, and there 
will be bells pulled before bed-time. 

This little chap in roundabouts, for 
instance, is evidently brimful of impish- 
ness. 

See him stealing along the dusky street like 
an Indian scout, his bright eyes peering on 
every side for opportunities for pranks. 
Now, just for the sensation of it, he hides 
behind a bush as a pedestrian passes, and 
then, pretending to himself that he is scout- 
ing him, he glides stealthily along behind 
the unconscious object of his espionage, 
with an immense affectation of caution, till 
the latter turns in at some gate. Now he 
sees another lad approaching, and, tingling 
with excitement, puts himself in ambush. 
See him quivering like a cat about to 
spring. Now he jumps out; there isa little 
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scrimmage, and shortly the two fall to com- 
paring notes as to their exploits of the even- 
ing, and plotting new ones. Oh, it is rare 
fun to be a boy on such evenings as this in 
a village where policemen are unknown! 

Mr. Phelps was reading his paper before 
the cheerful grate fire which the cool even- 
ings yet made comfortable. Mrs. Phelps 
was sitting opposite, her chubby person com- 
fortably filling an easy chair, her small 
gaiters resting on the fender, and serving 
her eyes as points d’appui for a complacent 
revery. Kate could be seen through the 
open door flitting about the table in prepa- 
rations for tea. Reginald stood looking 
out at the window, absently drumming with 
his fingers on the pane. At this moment 
there was a ring at the door, a short scuffle 
in the hall, and an instant later Tot came 
running into the parlor, crying out with 
much agitation and immense eyes: 

“Qh, papa, Will has got him, and it’s 
Freddy Patterson, and, oh! I’m afraid he’s 
hurting him,” and with this she began to 
whimper. 

“ What on earth ails the child?” exclaimed 
her father. ‘ What is she talking about ?” 

“Tt’s those everlasting boys at the bell 
again! I hope Bill will shake him well,” 
answered Reginald. 

“ Bless me, I had forgotten all about it,” 
said Mr. Phelps, jumping up. “He must 
bring him right in.” 

“ Now, George, don’t do anything dread- 
ful,” protested Mrs. Phelps. 

“They're coming now,” said Reginald; at 
which Mr. Phelps took his seat again and 
resumed his paper. 

A moment after, Bill hustled a little fellow 
about twelve years old into the parlor by 
the shoulders, and stood in the door barring 
his escape. He was a bright, sturdy, spirited- 
looking lad, as, panting from the resistance he 
had made to his captor, he stood fingering 
his cap, and looking crest-fallen, frightened, 
and yet half defiant. (It is the very same 
little imp who was playing those pranks on 
the street a moment ago. He has played 
one too many.) Tet stood in front of him, 
her hands on her hips, staring at him, expect- 
ing something tragical, and ready to cry. 
Kate peered into the room over Bill’s 
shorlder as he stood in the door, to see 
what was the matter. Reginald was non- 
chalantly looking on. Mrs. Phelps’s moth- 
erly heart at once warmed toward the 
pretty little rogue, and she turned toward 
her husband, ready to intercede. But there 
was no need. Bill began: 








“Here’s the little ;” but his father, 
without giving him a chance to finish his 
speech, put down his paper with an air of 
smiling patronage, and welcomed the small 
prisoner with the words: 

“Why, Freddy! how do youdo? Glad: 
to see you. It's good of you to make us a 
call. Sit down, my boy.” 

The little chap was more put out by this 
mode of address than if he had been 
trounced. He looked wild. Mrs. Phelps 
and Kate took the cue at once. The former 
asked him how his mamma was, and Kate 
took his cap and got him into a chair in the 
middle of the room, sitting in which his feet 
barely touched the ground, an attitude 
which completed his embarrassment. 

“ Let’s see. Do you go to school now, 
Freddy ?” asked Mrs. Phelps, with an ap- 
pearance of interest. 

“Yes ma’am,” he replied, in a frightened 
whimper. 

“Who is your teacher?” she asked. 

“ Miss Smith, sir—I mean ma’am.” 

“What do you study, Freddy?” asked 
Kate. 

“ Rifmetic, jogrify, an’ readin’,” he an- 
swered, falling into the school-boy sing-song. 

“Do you like to go to school?” asked 
Mrs. Phelps. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, sir.” 

And then they asked him what he liked 
best of his studies, and whether he liked his 
teacher, how old he was, and a great many 
more questions of that class, and all with an 
air of so much affability and interest, that 
he became entirely bewildered. Did they 
know, or didn’t they? Were they fooled, or 
were they fooling him? Boy-nature has very 
little faculty for adapting itself to a false posi- 
tion, and he kept getting redder and redder. 

Finally, summoning up all his resolution, 
he slid off his chair, and mumbled out that 
he guessed he must go home. 

“ Must you go so soon? I’m so sorry!” 
said Mrs. Phelps graciously. “You have 
made us ever so nice a call!” 

He stood a moment, getting very red, 
and then blurted out indistinctly : 

“ Mr. Phelps, I rang your bell for fun, but 
I’m sorry,” and with that he slid out of the 
room. 

“T fancy he won’t trouble us again,” said 
Reginald. “If that’s what you call coals of 
fire, it is tolerably effective treatment.” 

“TI suppose it’s called coals of fire because 
it scorches one’s cheeks so. I thought he 
would burn up,” said Kate. 

“T’m afraid it wasn’t exactly coals of fire 
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in the Apostle’s sense,” said Mrs. Phelps, 
“for Freddy thought we misunderstood him 
all the while.” 

“Tt was a much more effective kind than 
the Apostle’s, for that very reason.” 

“Why, Reginald!” said his mother, for it 
was he who had spoken. 

“There’s no ‘ why Reginald’ about it,” 
answered he. “When you act as if you 
didn’t know a person had intended to harm 
you and do a kindness to him, it makes him 
five times as ashamed as if he thought you 
knew what he had intended, and were being 
good in order to shame him.” 

“ The boy’s right enough there,” remarked 
his father. “In fact, for my part, I think 
nothing is more impertinent than being good 
in an ostentatious way to your enemies. 
Returning good for evil is fine when you 
don’t seem to know you are doing it, but 
that is the only thing that excuses it, either 
as a point of manners or morals, for I 
believe coals of fire are capable of being 
used as offensively as any carnal weapons. 
I have often answered an ugly speech in a 
sharper tone than I otherwise would, because 
I thought I should less anger somebody that 
way, than by assuming to be better than he.” 

“Oh, by the way, what was that joke 
between mother and you last night?” asked 
Bill, lounging on the sofa. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure; you know you said 
you would tell us,” said Kate, “and now 
Reginald is at home, it would be a good 
time.* Please, do!” 

“Would you tell them, Ada?” 

“TJ suppose they will not give us any rest 
till we do,” Mrs. Phelps replied, with a smile 
of resignation. 

“If you really don’t want to tell us, I 
wouldn’t,” said Reginald. 

“Why, no; of course!” said Kate. “I 
didn’t mean to tease.” 

“Oh, it isn’t so serious a matter as all 
that,” remarked Mr. Phelps. “It’s no 
secret, really. I don’t believe in segrets. 
The only really secret things about people 
are the things they don’t know themselves. 
We needn’t be afraid of telling too much 
about ourselves, if we only tell all we know, 
for that’s mighty little, and generally mis- 
taken at that.” 

“I’m not at all sure that I remember 
enough of the story to tell it at all,” he pur- 
sued, collecting his thoughts; “ you should 
have heard your Aunt Kate. I never knew 
anybody who loved a joke as she did, poor 
girl. Well, it happened in this wise: Your 
grandfather was living in Pittsfield then, a 








half-grown city, one of those hobbledehoy 
communities that combine the disadvan- 
tages of city and village. Kate and I were 
the two oldest children, as old about as 
Reginald there, and you, Kate. One even- 
ing—it couldn’t have been much later in 
the year than now—she and I| were coming 
home from evening meeting, it being about 
nine o’clock. Kate had on a white dress; 
that I remember distinctly.” 

“Then it must have been considerably 
later in the year than this, father, because 
girls don’t put on white for a month or two 
yet,” said Kate. 

“ Very likely; I’m not particular about the 
season,” he replied. “The dress was white, 
anyhow. Well, Kateand I were walking along 
in the bright moonlight, laughing, and talk- 
ing, and having a high time. She was al- 
ways full of fun when coming home from 
meeting, or any other place where she had 
been obliged to be sober. Such places never 
damped her spirits as they do some people’s, 
but only bottled them up, and when she got 
out you might expect an explosion. She 
was mimicking some of the personal pecu- 
liarities of the good brethren who had par- 
ticipated in the meeting. She was an excel- 
lent mimic, but so tender-hearted that when 
she had been taking anybody off, she always 
ended with saying, ‘ I’m sorry for him.’ 

“Some little scamps were around ringing 
door-bells, just as they are to-night, and Kate, 
having exhausted the material of the prayer- 
meeting, took a crazy notion into her head that 
it would be good fun for us to try it just for 
once, and dared me to ring somebody’s bell. 
It was in vain I argued with her, and showed 
her how seriously it would compromise per- 
sons of our age and responsibilities to be 
caught in such qa prank. She would not listen 
to reason. The risk, she said, made it all the 
more fun. There is nothing crazier, I tell 
you, Reginald, than a girl who is bent on a 
prank. She actually scares a man by her 
foolhardiness. 

“ All my efforts to reason Kate out of her 
freak,” continued Mr. Phelps, “ were useless, 
and she finally declared that unless I would 
take my life in my hand and ring somebody's 
door-bell, she would. And she meant it, 
too; for, suddenly dropping my arm, she 
was half-way up the walk to the stoop of a 
house, before I saw what she was bent on. 
Then I whispered: ‘Come back, Kate, come 
back. I'll do it.’ 

“ How well I remember just how she look- 
ed under the bright moon as she paused and 
glanced back at me! I can see her black 
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eyes dance now. She was standing on the 
grass by the brick walk, daintily holding her 
dress up from the dew. For a moment she 
seemed irresolute whether or not to keep on, 
but finally came back to me. 

“¢ Not this house,’ said I, anxious to gain 
time, and inventing a fib for the purpose. 
‘ There’s somebody sick here.’ 

“The next was Deacon Tuttle’s, whose gift 
for praying and talking against time was in- 
valuable, when the evening meetings were 
thinner than usual. Nevertheless Kate had 
taken a dislike to him because his wife 
always looked scared, and no story of sick- 
ness or guests that I could trump up would 
do, but that I must ring that bell. 

“ But at that moment steps approached 
from behind, and Deacon Tuttle himself 
overtook us. He had not been at prayer- 
meeting that evening for a wonder, and so 
we had supposed him to be at home. See- 
ing us pausing at his gate, and looking 
toward the house, he naturally inferred that 
we were going to make a call. 

“<«Come in, young folks, come in,’ he said 
with effusion. ‘I suppose you’ve come to 
labor with me for neglecting the means of 
grace according to Scripture rule.’ 

“ The deacon, as a regular attendant, felt 
that he could afford to make this joke. But 
he was so urgent to have us come in that | 
did not know how to get out of it, and was 
afraid we should actually have to accept his 
invitation and make him a call, which would 
have been rather a stupid ending of our 
freak. But Kate never Jost her head, what- 
ever happened. She smiled bewitchingly 
on the deacon,—women are the only strat- 
egists who use the same artillery against 
friends and foes,—and answered mischiev- 
ously, nudging me: 

“* We were just debating whether to ring 
your bell or not, deacon, as you came along, 
but I’m afraid it is rather late for acall. We 
shall have to postpone your discipline to 
another evening.’ 

“And so, with a good- night to the dea- 
con, we went along. 

“*Got out of that neatly,’ 
*Isn’t it fun ?’ 

“ The next house showed light in the front 
windows and we voted it unsafe. But the 
next was unexceptionable for our purposes. 
The front windows were dark, and the gate 
was quite near to the stoop, so that retreat 
would be easy, while a row of shrubbery 
along the fence offered still further cover to 
the fugitive. A new-comer whom we will 
call Mr. Jones, though that was not his 


said Kate. 








name, lived there. I knew him asa bowing 
acquaintance, but nothing more ; and, whether 
he had a family, or in what it consisted, we. 
had not heard. He was not in our set. 

“* Do be careful,’ whispered Kate, just as 
if she hadn’t put me up toit. That little 
scene with the deacon, though she managed 
it so cleverly, had left her rather fluttered 
and nervous, and I believe she would have 
been willing to let me off. Pretending to 
be children was funny enough for a few 
minutes, but it had already palled on us. 
Still I thought it would be a pity after so 
much talk and maneuvering not to do some- 
thing, and so, telling Kate to be ready to 
run, I stepped lightly up by the side of the 
walk to the door. I felt for the handle of 
the bell, bound to have it over with as soon 
as possible, and jerked it with that thor- 
oughness one puts into a thing which he 
does in spite of himself. 

“Another moment would have seen me 
flying up the street dragging Kate by the 
hand, but, while I was yet in the act of 
pulling, before I had let go, the door open- 
ed; the dark hall, like the mouth of a 
dragon, gaped upon me; and Mr. Jones 
sprang out with a vindictive ejaculation. It 
took only an instant. Instinctively I dodged, 
just in time to save my collar from his grasp, 
and was in the act of taking to my heels in a 
panic, when he started back, exclaiming with 
an appearance of great regret and chagrin : 

“*T beg pardon, sir, a thousand times. I 
took you for one of those rascally boy$ who 
have been tormenting me all the evening. 
I had been lying in wait, and thought I had 
caught one for sure; I cannot sufficiently 
apologize.’ 

‘His profuse regrets gave me time to re- 
cover a small share of my scattered wits, 
and I managed to mumble in reply, 

“ ¢ Certainly, sir, very excusable ; odd mis- 
take,’ and even forced a very feeble ‘ ha, ha.’ 

“* Come in, sir, come in,’ said Mr. Jones 
with effusion, anxious to make amends for 
his rough reception, and evidently ascribing 
wholly to that, my state of confusion. 

“T had no choice but to follow him in. 
As I did so, I heard something that sound- 
ed like an hysterical giggle from behind the 
shrubbery. 

“ As I stood under the hall lamp, I was 
conscious that Jones was regarding me 
rather closely. As I said before, I barely 
knew him by sight, and could think of no 
possible excuse of business or politeness for 
my presence in his hall. No rule of eti- 
quette made it in the least suitable for me 
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to be making a formal eall, besides the 
facts that it was a full hour too late for that 
purpose, and my toilet was by no means 
faultless. I came to a desperate resolve 
that if he did not recognize me, of which I 
was quite doubtful, I would ask for some 
money and pass myself off as a gentlemanly 
mendicant. But he did. 

«“« Mr. Phelps, I believe,’ he said with a 
slight hesitation, and paused as if to allow 
me to announce my business. 

“I stood looking like a perfect fool, red in 
the face, speechless, abject, not daring to 
meet his eye. No chicken-thief, caught 
with chickens’ legs sticking out under his 
coat, was ever a more complete picture of 
conscious guilt. That was what I seemed 
to myself, but to him I suppose I appeared 
merely rather embarrassed at being obliged 
to explain that my call was wholly of a 





social nature. You see he was himself 
somewhat embarrassed at having received a 
guest in so singular a manner, and this 
made him the less attentive to my de- 
meanor. He thought he was the one who 
was in the awkward position. So, on seeing 
that my call was not on business, he said 
affably : 

“*T am glad you called. Will you walk 
into the parlor? My daughter and I are 
quite alone.’ 

“T followed him helplessly, like a sheep 
led to the slaughter, and was ushered into a 
cozy room with but a single occupant. 

“ The prettiest young lady that I ever saw, 
with the brownest eyes, the sunniest hair, 
most tempting hands, daintiest figure and 
dearest smile that God ever put together, 
sat demurely reading by the table. 

“It was your mother.” 





THE RIVER MOSEL AND ITS OLD ROMAN 


Tue Guide-books of the Rhine-land, in 
their descriptions of the Mosel region, oc- 
casionally mention, and perhaps quote, the 
glowing strains in which the Latin writer, 
Ausonius, fifteen hundred years ago, cele- 
brated its lovely scenery. ‘To most read- 
ers, however, Ausonius is hardly more than 
a name. Before taking up, therefore, his 
famous poem, of which it is the chief pur- 
pose of this paper to give copious speci- 


mens, we shall speak for a moment of the | 


Poet and the man himself. 
Decimus Magnus Ausonius, son of an 
eminent and esteemed physician, who died 
at the good old age of ninety, was born at 
Bordeaux (Burdigala) early in the fourth 
century, and lived nearly to its close. 

The predictions of his grandfather, who 
had (soon after his birth) cast the infant's 
horoscope, and their echoes by surround- 
ing friends and neighbors, may have not 
only stimulated that self-complacency in the 
boy and youth, which continued, in a mild 
and amiable way, through manhood and 
old age, but, what was better, kindled in 
him the ambition to fulfill the glowing an- 
ticipations his elders had formed of his fu- 
ture career. 

His highest ambition would presumably 
have been, to be not exactly Decimus 
Magnus (roth great), but Secundus Mag- 
nus,—the Second Great Ausonius; for of 
his father Julius he himself says : 


| So is there none now alive ever can imitate him.’ 











POET. 


“As, in his life-time, Ausonius had none whom 
he followed as master, 


The young Ausonius received a legal 
training, and practiced for a while at the 
bar; but he soon showed so decided a 
taste and talent for letters, that his father 
procured him tutors to accomplish him in 
both languages (Greek as well as Latin) ; 
and at the age of thirty we find him begin- 
ning to teach as a grammarian in his na- 
tive town. But it was not long before he 
was promoted to a Chair of Rhetoric, which 
he continued to occupy for a number of 
years. At length his growing reputation, 
aided, perhaps, by that of his father, who 
had been called, as physician, to the Impe- 
rial household, induced the Emperor Valen- 
tinian to appoint him successively Questor 
and Prefect, for Gaul and some other 
provinces. And finally when he was 
about fifty years old, or upward, the Em- 
peror sent for him to be tutor to his son 
Gratian. He accompanied them on their 
campaigns against the tribes of Northern Bar- 
barians, and amused his leisure hours, on the 
marches or in the armistices, in his favorite 
philological and poetic exercises. It was dur- 
ing one of these campaigns, probably when 
he was residing in some administrative ca- 
pacity at the venerable city of Trier, that he 
conceived at least the most famous of his 
poems, the description of the River Mosella. 
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His pupil, Gratian, had now become him- | 


self Emperor, and one of his earliest acts 
was to show his grateful appreciation of the 
character and services of Ausonius, by in- 
vesting him, at the age of seventy, with the 
Consular dignity. The letter of thanks 
Ausonius wrote in acknowledgment of this 
honor is one of the most remarkable pieces 
of sustained praise to the face we remember 
in all literature. The simple-hearted old 
master fully appreciates the wisdom of his 
pupil in making the selection, and his deli- 
cacy in the letter announcing his decision. 
He actually praises himself in praising the 
Imperial pupil who praises Aim,—and he 
does it, apparently, with a charming half- 
unconsciousness. He admires the ingen- 
ious modesty with which the Emperor 


mystified the courtiers in regard to his pre- | 


ferred candidate. He had told them, ¢here 
could be no doubt who was the man. He 
quotes back in capital letters to the Em- 
peror many of his own phrases. For in- 
stance, Gratian having said: Designavi, 
et declaravi, et nuncupavi (thee as Consul), 
Ausonius seems to have found this climax 
more eloquent than the ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ 
and exclaims: “Who taught thee these 
words? I never knew any so appropriate 
and so Latin!” 

Ausonius did not long enjoy his Consular 
honors. A few years after, Gratian was cut 
off, and the old man asked a release from 
public office, and went back to spend the 
few remaining years of his life in honor and 
happiness at the old homestead in the sub- 
urbs of dear Burdigala, and by the shores 
of his loved Garonne. In his “ Praise of 
Cities,” he sings : 


“I love Burdigala; I worship Rome. 
She has the citizen,—the Consul, both. 
Here is my cradle,—there my curule-chair.’ 


, 


The poems of Ausonius are interesting 
and valuable as a mirror of contemporary 
persons and events (including among the 
persons himself prominently). They are a 
picture of his life, and times, and character. 
Even his genealogical tree has been con- 
structed out of them alone, so full are they 
of family reminiscence. In his worldly wis- 
dom, knowledge of affairs, cheerfulness of 
disposition, humane piety, and even in his 
homely poetry, he seems like a kind of 
Franklin of his time. 

We cannot say, as a general thing, in 
what order the poems of Ausonius, or the 
several classes of them, were composed. 
The first that we encounter, on opening the 














little book which contains his literary re- 
mains, is a collection of Epigrams, which, 
requiring the principal attention of the 
pruning and purging editors, probably date 
from the period of his Greek study and his 
days of grammatical teaching. Here is one 
lively specimen : 





“Poor Dido found but little rest, 
By neither of her spouses blest; 
She flies, because the first was dead, 
And dies, because the second fled.” 


Next comes a pleasant little group of 
pieces entitled “Ephemeris, or How to 
Spend a Day.” In this occurs the beauti- 
ful morning prayer beginning : 


“Omnipotent! Thou who to me art known 
By thoughtful worship of the mind alone!” 


For want of space we pass over a group of 
“ Parentalia ” or domestic poems and come 
to “The Play of the Seven Wise Men,” in 
which the seven successively come upon the 
stage, and expound briefly, each his special 


| saying. Here is a specimen ; 


CHILON. 


“With aching back and weary eyes [ sit, 

Waiting for Solon to expend his wit. 

Heigh-ho! how long these men of Attica 

Talk, and how little, after all, they say! 

Here’s one who in three hundred verses, now 

Hath spoke a single sentence; and I trow, 

He grudges even now the sight of me. 

I am the Spartan Chilon, whom you see. 

With our well-known Laconic brevity, 

To you our Gnothi seauton (NOSCE TE), 

The precept, ‘ Know thyself,’ fit to descend 

From Heaven, and writ at Delphi, I commend. 

Sore is the labor, sweet the fruit, to know 

The line o’er which thy genius cannot go; 

To meditate from dawn to set of sun 

On each least thing thou doest and hast done. 

All duty, honor, shame, doth this comprise, 

In this our scorned and slighted glory lies. 
I’ve done. Farewell. Remember Nature’s laws. 

I go, not waiting your applause.” 


Of the twenty Idyls, the tenth is en- 
titled “Mosella.”” This “erudite and 
elegant panegyric,” as the editor of the 
Delphin edition calls it, is one of the few 
remaining specimens of its kind; indeed, it 
is, perhaps, the only (or, at the very least, 
the first) example of a whole piece, purely 
and simply devoted to the description of 
Nature, of rural life and scenery, to be 
found in old Latin poetry. It contains 
many passages which have the minute mir- 
roring of Crabbe, and many that wear the 
sunny light and remind us of the genial 
picturesqueness of Goldsmith. 

The “ Mosella” contains four hundred and 
eighty lines; and yet, so full of the subject 
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was the old man’s mind, that more than 
once, after having poured out two or three 
hundred verses, he breaks out, as if he had 
been only thinking all the time of undertak- 
ing the attractive theme, into the exclama- 
tion that one day, if he ever gets leisure, he 
will sing the glorious river as it deserves! 
The very copiousness of its waters seems to 
have communicated something of a like in- 
exhaustible fluency to his thought. 

The opening of the poem, describing the 
author’s return (probably from one of the 
Imperial campaigns) to the region which 
reminds him so vividly of his native scen- 
ery, and city, and stream, presents a strik- 
ing glimpse of the mingled lights of history 
and landscape: 

“In nebulous crossed swift Nava’s 
stream, 

Saw the new walls of ancient Bingen gleam; 

Where Gallia once matched Latian Canne’s day, 

And piles of dead, unwept, unburied lay. 

Thence through lone forest depths my journey 
ran, 

That showed no trace of civilizing man; 

O’er dry Dumnissus; then where with sweet 
sound 

Perennial fountains murmur all around 

Roman Taberne; and through fields where now 

The Sauromatian colonist drives his plow. 

At length I see upon the Belgian line 

The castle famed of glorious Constantine, 

Nivomagus; and here a purer air 

Breathes o’er the fields; and now, serene and 


light I 


fair, 
The face of Phoebus to the wondering sight 
Renews Olympus clothed in purple light. 
No longer vainly the bewildered eye 
Through the green gloom of branches seeks the 


No more Y the ruddy ray and liquid light 

Of the free heavens are hid by envious night. 

The lovely light that smiles o'er hill and stream 

Brings back the scenes that live in childhood’s 
dream : 

My own Burdigala’s dear features lie 

Imaged in all gn to memory’s eye; 

The villa roofs that crown the craggy steeps, 

And overhang the valley’s winding sweeps; 

Hills green with vines, and at their feet the 
swell 

And low-veiced murmur of thy waves, Mosel.” 


“ Mosella,”—the key-note has been struck, 
—the key-word that unlocks the poet’s soul 
has been spoken,—and he breaks forth in 
the apostrophe which opens his proper 
theme : 
“Hail, O 


illustrious River! renowned for thy 


fields and thy farmers! 
River that washest the walls of the Belge’s Im- 
rial city! 
River, whose ridges are crowned with the vine’s 
odoriferous clusters! 
River, whose meadows are clothed by the grass 
with an emerald verdure! 








Ships on thy bosom thou bearest,—a 
river, thou rollest 

Down from the uplands; a lake, in the crystal- 
line depth of thy waters; 

Yet like a rill from the mountains, with silvery 
foot canst meander; 

Nor can the coldest spring yield such refresh- 
ment as thine. 

River and brooklet and lake art thou, and fount- 
ain and ocean,— 

Ocean, with ebb and flow of its multitudinous 
waters. 

Peaceful and placid the speed of thy current; no 
howling of storm-winds 

Vexes thy brow; no dark rocks lie lurking to 
anger thy bosom. 

» * . 


sea; a 


* * * . 


Oft, in the bend of thy current, thou lookest 
across, and with wonder 

Seemest to see thy own waves gliding backward, 
and then for a moment 

Thou, in thine own proper course, (so dreamest 
thou haply ?) dost linger ; 

Yet with no slime-gendered reeds thou lazily 
linest thy borders, 

Nor on thy shore in mud and ooze dost thou 
sluggishly stagnate, 

But all unsoiled and unwet come the feet to thy 
silvery margin. 

» ” o ° * - « 

Go, and with Phrygian mosaics inlay thou the 
floor of thy mansion, 

Till like the face of a mirror the marble-paved 
corridors glisten ! 

I, meanwhile, despising what wealth and luxury 


offer, 

Wonder at Nature’s works, where never a mi- 
serly boaster, 

Not even Poverty, grasps, in the joy of the 
lavish creation. 

Silvery sand and pure pebbles adorn this clean 
floor of the river, 

And it retains in remembrance no trace of the 
last passing foot-print. 

Down through the crystalline depths of the wat- 
ers we see to the bottom. 

They have no mysteries to hide; and, as in the 
clear upper heavens 

Ranges the eye far round through all the circling 
horizon, 

What time no breath of wind shakes a leaflet 

or ay the water, 

the blue heaven below the eye freely 

ranges or lingers, 

And in the azure-light chambers sees 
shapes of rare beauty ; 

Plants that gracefully wave in the silent sway 
of the waters, 

And through green groves of moss glittering 
jewels of sand. 


7 . * * - 7 * 


how the slippery swarms of fishes 

chase one another 

Through the green labyrinth there, in and out, 
in perpetual motion, 

Charm and bewilder at 
wearied beholder ! 

All the names and the tribes of the numberless 
finny creation, 

Whether of those that swim down 
their way to the ocean, 

Or those that follow each other up-river in shoals 

never-ending, 


So in 


manifold 


Lo! that 


once 


the eye of the 


stream On 
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Who can describe?—’Tis forbid by Him to 
whom is committed 

Lordship the Second in rank, and the Scepter of 
Sea-rule, the Trident.” 


He devotes, however, no less than sev- 
enty-five lines to the enumeration of the 
scaly inhabitants, for several of which even 
the German commentators seem unable to 
find any modern name,—* the Mace, ten- 
der of flesh and stuffed full of bones,”— 
“available only six hours for table use ;”— 
“the Trout, with purple-starred back ;”— 
“the Grayling, with the swiftness of a shot 
eluding the eye of the beholder;”— 
“the Barbel, ennobled by the weight of 
years ;”—“ the Salmon ;”—“ the Lamprey” 
(both fully described) ;—“ the inhabitant of 
ponds whose Latin name provokes laugh- 
ter,—Zucius, the Pike ;’—and 


“Never shalt thou be forgotten, O Perch, the 
delight of the table ,;”— 


then the fish that “is not yet a Sa/mon, 
and cannot be called a 7Zrout,.. . but is 
neither and both ;’—the Gudgeon, “ whose 
length is not more than the breadth of two 
hands, with the thumbs not included.” 

From the denizens of the flood he now 
turns to the shore-population, and describes 
the joys of the vintagers : 


* * 7 * > * 7” 


“Yet not to human hearts alone the charms 

Of this fair region yield delight; no less 

Do rural Satyrs (I can well believe) 

And lovely blue-eyed Naiads mingle here 

Their sports along thy banks; and if, perchance, 
Goat-footed Pans intrude with wanton glance, 
They spring across the ford, and, helplessly 
Beating the waves beneath their snowy feet, 
Alarm their trembling sisters in the stream. 


* * * * 7. 7 * 


Panope, too, oft-times, the nymph of the flood, 
when, in friendship 

Joined with the Oreads, she slyly has stolen the 
rapes from the vine-hills, 

Flies from the Gods of the pastures, the Fauns, 
the riotous teasers ! 


7 7. - 7. * 7. * 


But what was never seen by human eye 

I may but half unfold. Veiled by the flood, 

With sacred awe I leave its mysteries! 

Beauty enough invites our open gaze! 

When the blue stream mirrors the shady hill, 

And all the waters now with green are dyed, 

And in the waves the mimic clusters glow, 

And then when Hesper leads the Evening in, 

What an enchanted world the boatman’s eyes 

Behold beneath him, trembling in the deep! 

There, in the liquid glass, the bending forms of 
the oarsmen,— 

Shadowy oarsmen, dipping alternate in time with 
the real, 

Only in inverse position, are seen gliding merrily 
onward. 








How the illusive picture delights the charmed 
eyes of the young folk! 

Such the ecstatic deli ht of the child when the 
nurse at the toilet 

Holds up before her the glass and shows her 
her shadowy sister, 

Looking so real to her—as if *twere her double 
incarnate— 

That she must needs imprint a kiss, in her won- 
dering transport, 

On the blank metal that stares with a cold, un- 
answering surface.” 


Then come thirty or forty lines describing 
with a curious minuteness the various ways 
in which the boys catch fish from the beach 
or the rocks. The author elaborates the 
subject with the enthusiastic interest of one 
who had just dropped upon our planet. He 
must have witnessed, if not practiced, such 
sports in boyhood on his native Garumna, 
and yet he looks on here with as fresh a 
delight as if it were all new to him,—as 
undoubtedly it was,—in hexameter verse. 
Wordsworth has a similar way of spinning 
out, at times, a simple matter into a long 
chant, as when he calls tea “the beverage 
drawn from China’s fragrant herb,” and 
says that a child caught cold, in this wise: 


“The winds of March, smiting insidiously, 
Raised in the tender passage of the throat 
Viewless obstruction.” 


Now see how Ausonius relates the proc- 
ess of hooking a fish: 


“When, of the snare all unconscious, the greedy 
and swift-darting swimmers 

Snap at the bait with their jaws, and then pain- 
fully all of a sudden 

Feel in their wide-open throats, too late, the 
merciless iron ; 

Quivering, they own themselves caught, and an- 
swering now the crisp tremor 

Borne through the vibrating line, the rod bends 
down to the water. 

Then—not an instant’s delay; with a whiz of 
the line o’er his shoulder, 

Out on the grass the youngster nimbly has land- 
ed his victim, 

There to gasp and to die by the merciless shaft 
of Apollo.” 7 


But sometimes, when drawn up a steep 
rock, the fish flaps back into. the river, 
and then the boy plunges after him,—and 
the admiring author must devote several 
lines to this spectacle. 


“But what end can I find of celebrating thy 
waters, 

Blue as the blue of the ocean, that mirrors the 
heavens, O Mosella! 

Lo! what innumerable streams come down, either 
side, from the mountains, 

Eager to mingle their waters with thine! full 
fain would they linger 
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In the fair regions they pass; but a yearning 
far mightier bids them 

Baptize themselves into thy name, and bury 
themselves in thy bosom. 


* * ” * 7 7 * 


Yea, majestic Mosella! had Smyrna but lent 
thee her singer,— 

Mantua bemaateel thee her bard,—not Simois, 
then, nor Ilyssus, 

Nay, not Tiber himself should go before thee in 
lory! 

Mighty Rome—thy forgiveness! 
greatness be envy! 

Ever my prayer is: May Nemesis (strange to 
the tongue of the Latin) 

Guard thee, of Empire the seat—guard, Rome! 
thy illustrious Fathers! 

Hail! O Mosella, to thee, great parent of fruits 

and of peoples! 

an heroic nobility graces, a youth of tried 

prowess, 

an excellent speech that rivals the Latian 

tongue. 

to thy sons has been given by Nature, 

with earnest, grave faces, 

And with refinement of manners, the deep-well- 
ing joy of the Spirit. 

Not old Rome alone can point with pride to her 


Far from thy 


Thee 
Thee 
Nay, 


Catos ; 

Nor was the model of truth and integrity buried 
forever 

With the just Aristides, sometime the glory of 
Athens. 


But why thus, with slack rein, do I measure the 
lorious arena, 

Lessening thy praise by comparison, proudly my 
true love constraining ? 

Hide for a season the harp, O Muse, when the 
chords that now ring out 

Faintly these closing numbers shall vibrate their 
last, and grow silent. 

Happy shall come hereafter an hour of leisure 
and quiet, 

When the mild sunshine of age shall smile on 
my still occupation ; 


Then may I freelier renew the song of the days 
of old glory, 

Sing of my country’s renown, and the deeds of 
the Belgian sires. 

Then the Pierian maids shall weave with a deli- 
cate distaff 


Threads of a finer web, and purple shall grow 
from our spindles. 


* > * *. al 7 * 
But let first the task I have now undertaken be 
ended ; 


Let me sing to the close the praise of the glo- 
rious river, 

Follow the sweep of its tide rejoicing along the 
green meadows, 
Till in the waves of the Rhine it shall come to 
receive consecration ! . 
Open, O Rhine! thy blue bosom! Spread wide 
thy green fluttering garments 

To the new stream that with thine would mingle 
its sisterly waters! 

Nor does it bring thee alone the wealth of its 
waters ; but stately 

Sweeps from the walls of the city, the princely 
that once saw in triumph 

Father and son return from Nicer and Lupodu- 
num. 





Round 





* ” - * 7 * * 


ew the laurel and high from the field 

of the freshly won battles ; 

Soon other lands may bear others ; 
brother and sister, 

Roll in majesty on to the purple expanse of the 
ocean ! 

Fear not, O glorious Rhine! that thy name and 
thy fame shall be lessened! 

Far from the host be all envy! 
renown are immortal! 

Sure of thy glory, then open thy wide arms to 

welcome thy sister! 


Proud 


but ye, as 


Thy name and 


7 7 * - . » * 


Thus I sang, who, sprung from the race of the 
ancient Vivisci, 

Lately in friendly alliance a guest at the Belgian 
hearth-stone, 

Roman Ausonius am named, and claim as the 
home of my fathers 

Gallia’s uttermost limits, and where the high 
Pyrenean 

Mountains o’erhang Aquitania, serene land of 
free-hearted people. 

Such the strains I boldly, though modestly, swept 
from my harp-strings. 

Poor though the tribute, ‘twas fitting, O Muse, 
that these hands should this offer 

Out of my poverty, gratitude’s gift to the beauti- 
ful river. 

Not for fame I hanker; I only beg for forgive- 
Ness ; 

So many hast thou, O glorious stream, whose 

footsteps have wandered 

the waters divine that 

fEonian maidens, 

And on whose foreheads hath sprinkled her cool 
drops the fair Aganippe ; 

But for me—if so much shall yet linger of fire 
poetic— 

When to my native Bordeaux, youth’s home and 
of age the still refuge, 

Pater Augustus and also his son, whom of all 
I hold dearest, 

Grant me once more to return, content with Au- 
sonian fasces 

Graced, and with curule honors,—and when at 
length the old master 

Now is dismissed and rewarded with thanks for 
long years of true service,— 

Then to the stream of the North will I pour 
out a worthier tribute; 

Sing of the cities, whose walls are washed by 
thy calm-gliding waters ; 

Sing of the castles that frown above thee with 
time-wasted turrets ; 

Sing of the fortresses, built of old for a refuge 
from danger; 

Used by the prosperous Belgians now, not for 
forts, but for garners; 


‘are blessed by 


o * 7 * . * - 


Then, to the farthest lands and in tongues and 
in songs of strange peoples, 

Wide shall be wafted thy name and thy glory, 

O hornéd Mosella ! * 





* Nore.—Horned, or horn-bearing (in allusion of the river's 
windings), is applied to the river-god Tiber by Virgil, Ain. viii 


76, 77: 


“Thee evermore will I praise, evermore with my gifts and 
libations, ’ 
Honor thee, horn-bearing river and King of Hesperian waters.” 
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THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE.—I. 


TWO HUNDRED MILES IN A MOSEL ROW-BOAT. 


“Und ob auch deine Wiege jetzt 
Seufzt unter fremdem Joch; 
Ob wiilsche Gau’n dein Strom auch netzt, 
Deutsch bleibst du, Mosel, doch; 
Deutsch ist ja deines Namens Laut, 
Deutsch ist dein goldner Wein; 
Dem deutschen Rhein bist du getraut, 
Deutsch wirst du ewig sein! 
Und wenn einst unser Schlachtschwerdt klirrt, 
Im letzten, heil’gen Streit, 
Dann, deutsche Felsenjungfrau, wird 
Auch deine Wieg’ befreit. 
Ein donnernd Hoch aus voller Brust, 
Erkling’ zum Himmel laut, 
Dir, schénem, deutschem Moselstrom, 
Dir, deutschen Rheines Braut.” 

—OrTTo. 


I. FROM LORRAINE TO TRIER. 


SoME years ago, on a dark and damp 
November day, we saw the Mosel from the 
deck of the little steamer that runs from 
Trier to Koblenz. Then followed the stir- 


ring and changing scenes of rapid travel 


beyond. 

Later, the seeds of memory then planted 
had grown so strongly, and the recollection 
of the Mosel so far overshadowed much 
else that we had seen, that its invitation to 
a more careful exploration was not to be 
resisted. From this second visit came the 
impressions which I shall here endeavor to 
convey. 

The Mosel, “The Pearl of German 
Rivers,” stretches along the projecting edges 
of the nineteenth century, which has intruded 
upon it in North-eastern France and in a 
corner of Luxemburg; which whirls un- 
heeding past its embouchure at the Rhine; 
and which has so lately torn its peaceful 
valley with the unwonted ruin of modern 
warfare from Metz to Pont-d-Mousson. 
Everywhere else, the dancing currents and 
the peaceful lake-like stretches of the river 
wind their sinuous way through a placid 
medieval world. 

Metz and Trier have been touched by 
the railway, which has somewhat torn the 
veil from over them; but even they have 
held out bravely, and, once beyond their 
gates, we wander again in the charmed 
light of the Middle Ages. 

Grand old hill-sides, crowned with the 
homes of the robber knights and clad with 
their immemorial vineyards; old villages in 
the valleys, wherein a time-honored sim- 





plicity still holds its sway,—hills around 
which Old World legends cluster, and val- 
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leys where all is peace, and plenty, and 
content,—here we roam in a dreamy, bliss- 
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ful, antiquated land, where the best that 
nature can do for hill and dale greets us at 
every step, and where the work of Art’s best 
days lies softened by Time’s lightest touch. 
I have seen no country equal to theMosel 
Valley for the peculiar charm that comes of 
antiquity, made real by an appropriate hu- 
man life. On every hand in European travel 
we are running parallel with much that is 
curious and quaint, and at every turn we 
may elbow odd-looking peasants, who are 
doing odd things in odd ways. We leave 
a modern hotel to stroll out for a down- 
ward look upon the bonneted women of 
the market-place, and to sniff for a mo- 





ment the aroma of traditional and pecu- | 


tunes in alternation with the steam whistle, 
costumes are fast shrinking to the rear of 
the modern-dressed crowd, and we every- 
where feel that the occasional quaintness we 
so gladly hail is, after all, but an element (and 
a decreasing one) in a life that is more and 
more the life of to-day—the life, let us say, 
which we prefer to live, but not that which 
it most interests us to watch as we travel. 
Beneath the towering hill-sides of the 
Mosel, and along its fertile and well-grown 
intervale, we have two hundred miles of 
unmixed, unspoiled, uninterrupted Old- 
World life. Not only in the market-place, 
but in the streets, in the houses, in the shops, 
at the “able a’hdte, in the fields and in the 
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liar customs. Arriving by rail with a busy 
throng of people of our own time, we ask 
for our telegrams, and betake ourselves to 
the comforts of our well-appointed inn, 
marveling, perhaps, at a remnant of fast- 
fleeing provincial costume that our shrewd 
caterer has captured to set off the service 
of his fable a’héte. We see at each step, it 
may be, something of the novelty of old 
age—in buildings, in shop windows, in sign- 
boards, in the people themselves. But all 
this is usually only in the eddies of a full, 
flowing modern tide. Quaint gables peep 
out modestly beneath the shadow of modern 
warehouses, the carillon jingles its sweet 
VoL. XII.—25. 





country roads, we have little else. A 
single month’s immersion in this medium 
of remoteness and antiquity exalts us above 
all the carking cares of modern life, and 
makes the world we know so well seem, to 
the last degree, unreal. Letters from home 
come like messages from another and an 
unfamiliar sphere. Newspapers are forgotten, 
and we instinctively shun all that may 
awaken us from our pleasant dream. 

We rise up and we lie down among a 
people who have (and who care to have) no 
faintest trace of exciting enterprise. They 
are the descendants of the village peasants 
of the Gothic age; they live with Gothic 
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simplicity and frugality in the irregular and 
leaning, but still charming, houses with which 
their forefathers strung the shores of their 
beautiful river. Educated beyond the 
standard of the working people of New 
England, and shrewd and intelligent in 
their way, they find in their peaceful habits, 
and in the constant sociability and cheerful- 
ness that come of their village life, the full 
satisfaction of their modest desires. 

We do not envy them ; we have no desire 
to be of them; but to be with them, and 
them only, for weeks together, carries us 
back to a historic epoch that is full of his- 
toric charm. In the library we may wander 
away to the old days in our unhindered 
imagination. Along the banks of the Mosel 
we wander there in person, and feel, and see, 
and touch, in actual life, the real movement 
of an age which elsewhere is past. 

So far is this true, 
that it almost seems 
amiss to describe 
this river and its 
people in the lan- 
guage of our own 
daily intercourse. 

The stream acquires 
for us the personality 
which is recognized 
in the speech of 
those who live be- 
side it. They never 
speak of it as “the 
river,” “the water,” 
or “the stream,” but 
always as “ the Mo- 
sel.” They wash in 
the Mosel, they fish 
in the Mosel, they 
row on the Mosel, 
and in all their rela- 
tions with it they hold it in this individual 
light. The Rhine is a river, a brook is a 
brook, but the Mosel is “ the Mosel” always. 

Moselwein and the Moselthal stand alone in 

the regard of the Moselfolk; and, especially 


as they have rarely seen more of the outer | 


world than may be seen from the peaks of 
the Eifel, or from the heights of the Huns- 


riick, one cannot wonder at their concen- | 


trated respect. 
However, the minor key of rhapsody, that 


a sunny and moonlit September in this gen- | 
tle land incites, suggests only an emotional | 


impression, whose justification calls for the 
facts and figures of conventional speech. 


The sources of the river lie far up in the 


| Vosges Mountains, in Alsace and Lorraine, 
and it is not the least of the sentimental 
achievements of the late invasion of France, 
that Otto’s prophecy has come true, and 
that “ the battle sword’s clash in the last holy 
strife has freed the German rock-maiden’s 
cradle.” 

The plan of our journey forbade the seek- 
ing of the sources of the river, and led us to 
see’ but hastily the historic environs of its 
upper waters. Of what lies above its junc- 
tion with the Meurthe, at Frouard, we learned 
little more than the books tell. We left the 
train at Nancy, five miles up the Meurthe. 
Our plan was here to buy a row-boat, with 
which to make, leisurely and comfortably, 
the whole distance to the Rhine, but we 
learned that the frequent gates of the canal- 
ization, and the utter absence of current, 
would make the early miles tedious and 
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unsatisfactory, so we traveled like respecta- 
ble modern tourists as far as Metz. 

Nancy is a charming town. As Brussels 
suggests a little Paris, so Nancy suggests a 
little Brussels. It is largely new, and entirely 
clean, cheerful, well-kept, and comme il faut. 
One might pass an hour pleasantly at its 
| hotel, and depart with the next train, carry- 
ing away the impression of a sweet little city 
without one remarkable feature. But it is 
impossible that even a modern city (and 
Nancy is only eight hundred years old) can 
have grown up in Europe without accumu- 
lating points of attraction and of charm, 
of which one who has passed his life in a new 
country can never tire. 

Nancy was a sop to Stanislas, a buffer to 
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his fall from the throne of Poland, and he 
seems to have accepted it in the most frank 
and manly way, and to have found here an 
ample and welcome field for good works. 


PORTE DE LA CRAFFE, NANCY. 


If one may believe the record of his monu- 
ment (and its proof lies on every side), he 
was, in his small way, one of the wisest and 
best of rulers. 


Lorraine was destroyed during the improve- 
ments of Stanislas, and the town, as one 
sees it, dates back only a century and a 
half,—not long enough for fine buildings to 
grow old, and not too long for fine planta- 
tions to remain beautiful. 
(the Pépiniére) is not large (forty acres), and 
it has no striking feature; but it is as calm 
and peaceful and shady a little play-ground 
for a little city as one could wish to see. 
The element of flirtation and tender saun- 


tering is forbidden by French custom, and | 
| perience will have the interest for my 


it is a loss; but children, and young girls 
with their donnes or their mammas—the 


elders, always indulging in the “concealed | 
indolence of knitting,” give enough life for | 


social attractiveness. The planting is sim- 
ple, dignified, and good,—less “ pretty” than 
one expects to see French planting, and in 
restful and quiet accord with the broad 
meadows, the splendid trees and the distant 
blue hills. Its approach is through “ La Car- 
riére,” the old tilting-ground of the Knights 


of Lorraine,—where the ancient chronicles | 
describe Jeanne d’Arc as riding a tilt with | 
| market-stands 


the horse and armor she received from the 
King. Thence the Arc de Triomphe leads to 


the Place Stanislas. This is a generous square | 
containing the Polish King’s monument, and 


| provincial 
Much of the record of the old Dukes of | 
| shelling and dish-washing of the well- 
| appointed adjacent kitchen. 


The public park | 





surrounded by some of the best buildings of 
his reign. Its angles are cut off with gilded 
iron-work grilles (forged by Stanislas’ lock- 
smith, Jean Lamour), which are still beau- 
tiful in their way as when they left his hand. 
These grilles inclose monumental fountains. 

In the old town wall, stands one of the 
strong gates of the old city, the Porte de la 
Craffe, with the double cross of Lorraine 
over its pointed arch-way. The architecture, 
the history, the library, and the museum of 
Nancy would be worthy of notice in a more 
extended sketch; and, as a farmer, I must 
stop even here to pay my respects to the 
monument of Matthieu de Dombasle, one 


| of the earliest and best of French agricult- 
| ural 
| ment factory, still carried on by his grandson. 


writers. It stands near his imple- 


Our two sunny August days in Nancy 


| were spent at the Hotel de France, where 


we followed as guests, the sisters of Louis 
XVI., Josephine Beauharnais (first as the 
wife of General Bonaparte and last as 
Empress), and other historic characters with- 
out number, ending with Frederick William, 
who hung his Prussian standard above its 
door in 1870. 

This is a very favorable example of the 
French hotel, with its rooms 
opening on a court, where one sees the pea- 


Its table is 
characteristic and good. We had, at noon, a 
breakfast of pigs’ feet, smelts, mutton chops 
with potatoes, and other meat (disguised), 
cray-fish, cold chicken with salad, tarts, 
and fruit. For dinner, at six: (1) soup (two 
kinds); (2) bouilli with cucumber salad ; 
(3) roast veal; (4) salmi of duck; (5) fish; 
(6) string beans; (7) compéte; (8) fruit 
ad libitum, and cakes. . 

I trust that these details of daily ex- 


readers that such details in books of travel 
have always had for me. However much 
we may be impressed by what is grand or 
curious in a foreign town, that which appeals 
most directly to our sensations is the pecu- 
liarity of the daily life of its people. I am 
fond of haunting early markets, and I found 
that at Nancy particularly attractive,—above 
all, for the remarkable supply of fruits, in 
which the beautiful surrounding country is 
especially productive. We saw at the very 
end of August, overrunning the commonest 
and baskets, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, plums 
in great variety and of splendid quality, 
pears, neaches, annles. almonds, filberts, 
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walnuts, and many sorts of grapes, all in 
profusion and all very cheap. 

I took my early coffee in a second story 
café with market-women and girls,—simple, 
tidy, respectful, and self-respecting people. 
The coffee was excellent, and was served 
with sugar and boiled milk in bowls or soup 
plates, and with table-spoong. It was, in 


fact, a coffee soup into which was broken as | 


much bread as it would saturate,— good, 
wholesome, toothsome French bread at that. 
The price was four sous (cents) per portion. 
Most of the women had clubbed together 





people could occupy such habitations. The 
front windows of the houses gave no idea 
of pleasant living within. The people 
themselves, children and all, seemed com- 
fortably clad and cheerful, and all very in- 
dustrious, as we everywhere saw in the 
fields between the villages, where they were 


| at work. 


Pont-’-Mousson is a quaint old town 


_ lying on both sides of the Mosel, with a fine 


and bought loaves of bread, which they | 


divided, paying for their sweetened coffee 
and milk only two sous. There was only a 
single room, with two rows of clean broad 
tables, and in one corner a neat stove of 
polished iron and brass, and bright tiles, on 
which the coffee and milk were cooked in 
polished copper caldrons. It was quite a 
contrast to the coffee-stands about Washing- 
ton Market in New York. 

We drove for four hours in a ramshackle 
old trap, with a cheerful, ragged and intelli- 
gent driver, who showed and explained to us 
all the sights in and about the city for a total 
charge of ten francs. We bought specimens 
of Nancy porcelain and decorated glass- 
ware, and regretted that we had not time to 
rummage the little villages of the neighbor- 
hood, which are said to be stored with good 
accumulations of antique Lorraine ware. 

As is so often the case in traveling, we 
wondered why this would not be a good re- 
sort for economical Americans desiring to 
live pleasantly and cheaply ; but were told 


that the living, although cheap as compared | 


with our own, is quite as expensive as simi- 





bridge, and with a striking cathedral and 
school facing the river. The public square is 
not a square, but a triangle, surrounded by 
arcades, all old and quaint, and one corner is 
picturesque, with a pointed pepper-box 
tower. This was formerly an imperial city, 
with a brilliant university, founded in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century by Charles ITI. 
We found a decent hotel, clean and good, 
and with a capital white-capped man cook, 
who took our orders in person, and whose 
kitchen, with its bright utensils, opened 
directly on the main hall, and was a chief 
ornament of the house. 

After dinner I went into the ca/¢ for coffee 
and a pipe. Here the landlady presides. 
I found her intelligent and chatty, and we 
had a long talk, developing these facts: 
The peasants are prosperous, and the labor- 
ing people well paid and happy. There is 
little or no emigration because of this uni- 
versal prosperity and of a combination of 
habits of industry and love of home, which 
keeps young and old profitably engaged in 
the cultivation of their own little fields, or 
working for hire in the regular receipt of 
good wages. We had seen very old women 
working in the fields; this is rarely, if ever, 


| from necessity, for the older peasants are 


lar living in Paris,—which, away from the | 


foreigners’ quarter, is still cheap,—and that 
the attractions, entertainments, and facilities 
for study, though good, are incomparably 
less here than there. 
very good point for education, is very salu- 
brious, and has an agreeable climate. 

On Tuesday we left about noon, and 
drove down the Meurthe and Mosel valleys 
to Pont-d-Mousson, about twenty miles, a 
lovely drive of two hours and a half, over a 
road lying mainly high enough for a good 
view of the valley, but winding and undu- 
lating, and, under such a sky as favored us, 
to the last degree delightful. 

The many way-side villages were a great 
drawback. 
plows, wagons, and.manure heaps almost 
invariably occupy the whole house front. 


usually more than well-to-do, but work is a 
habit and a necessity of their lives. 
The town, she told me, was occupied for 


| three years bya garrison of eighteen thousand 


However, Nancy is a | 


Prussians, which, emotionally considered, was 
extremely sad. During the first three days 
these invaders plundered many houses 
which had been entirely abandoned by 
their owners, but they entered no occupied 
houses and molested no person. After these 
three days, regular order was established 


| and maintained, and the troops were always 


They are long, low and dirty; | 


respectful to the people, and always paid 
well for everything that they had. Evi- 
dently they had been detested,—and re- 
spected,—throughout their whole stay. 
Thus much of Lorraine has been left to 
France, and Pont-d-Mousson is its outlying 


_ military post, garrisoned by a tolerably well- 


It seemed incomprehensible that French | looking regiment of Hussars. 
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The queer old town is surrounded by a 
promenade occupying the site of its ancient 
wall,—a promenade especially curious for its 
beautiful allée of horse-chestnut trees, which 
are peculiarly suited for this use, losing en- 
tirely their natural rounded form, and grow- 
ing tall and close, with deep green foliage that 
contrasts well with the black trunks and 
branches. ‘They are not finer than our own 
superb rows of old elms, but they are finer 
than anything else of the sort I have seen 
in Europe. 

Two miles away, on the top of a steep 
hill, stands the ruin of the old fortress of 
Mousson ; a fortress without a history, and 
a ruin from traditional times. It includes 
within its walls a queer little village of 
about two hundred inhabitants, and a curi- 
ous village church. The climb to Mousson 
is not easy, but it is wonderfully well re- 
warded with a view—from beyond Nancy 
to the other side of Metz—of one 
of the most fruitful and carefully 
cultivated valleys in the world,— 
a valley combining beauty of hill 
and plain, of hamlet and city, of 
village and castle, of field and 
forest, and, as I saw it, of bright 
sunshine, and the wafted shadows 
of fleecy clouds. Throughall this 
threads the winding course of the 
young Mosel, picking up its re-in- 
forcement of hill-side brooks from 
point to point along its way. 

The hills bounding the valley 
are almost mountains, sometimes 
crowned with rich forests, and 
sometimes cultivated to their very 
summits. Now in the valley,now 
on the hill-side, and now high up 
almost among the clouds, one sees 
on every hand the villages in 
which the agricultural population are gath- 
ered. Through one gap of the high imme- 
morial wall of the fortress, are seen the Cathe- 
dral at Metz, and the frowning Fort Saint 
Quentin, that commands it. From the oppo- 
site side appear the hills about Nancy, and 
those far up toward Toul. 

With the glass I examined some of the 
villages that had impressed us so disagreea- 
bly, as we drove through them, and found 
that they were simply “ turned inside out.” 


We had driven through barn-yards and | 


back door yards, between the parallel lines 
of houses. These at their opposite sides 
seemed invariably to open with porch and 
vine-clad trellis, upon well-kept gardens, 


studded with trees and shrubs and vegeta- | medio-Matricorum was supplied with water 
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bles, and surrounded with walls covered 
with espaliers. Quite generally, these: vil- 
lages stand on the summits of knolls or 
hills, and their living-room windows must 
command beautiful outlooks. Many of 
them as seen from this point are attract- 
ive enough; but what influences ever 
led the human mind to continue the Fortress 
of Mousson as the site for a village it is hard 
to guess, for its people are all farmers, whose 
fields lie very far below them, and their 
crops must be hauled with immense toil up 
the rugged way, whose inaccessible steeps 
doubtless tempted the founder of the castle. 

On the first day of September we went 
(ignominiously, by rail) to Metz, getting 
only that fleeting view of the country with 
which travelers by rail are always tantalized. 
At the frontier town we found the German 
Custom-house to be by no means the tri- 
fling and pleasantly formal affair we had 





been led to ex- 
pect. Not only 
was the scru- 
tiny, especially in the case of local travelers, 
very close, but duty was demanded on the 
most absurd articles of personal property ; 
among other things on a well-worn steel 
instrument. Here the train is transferred 
from French to German control, and every 
compartment of every carriage is handed 
over to its new guard with a recorded ac- 
count of its dilapidation, subsequent injury 
being chargeable to the German authorities. 

As we halted at Jouy-aux-Arches, we 
struck the line of the old Roman aqueduct, 
by which the Roman city of Divodurum- 
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from the distant hills,—an aqueduct sixty feet | tidy young Frenchwoman presided over 


high and from twelve to fifteen feet wide, 
long ago destroyed, and latterly on the 
eastern side of the river plastered up and 
made hideous. On the west the old piers 


and arches stand, in their overgrown and | 


dilapidated condition, an interesting mon- 
ument of the Romans, who possessed the 
valley for so many centuries, until the 
Franks broke up their dominion and founded 
the Germanic civilization on their ruins. 
As with so many of the monuments of 
Continental antiquity, the Devil is said to 
have had a hand in the building of this 
aqueduct. Recently, the engineers of Metz, 
in seeking a suitable water supply, found 
no better source than the old one of the 
Romans. 

As a matter of principle,—and especially 
as a matter of economy,—lI rarely avail 
myself of the advantages offered by first- 
class hotels, and had determined on putting 
up in Metz at a little French house, the 
Hétel de Paris; but the chatty landlady at 
Pont-a-Mousson received this suggestion 
with such an expressive shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and spoke so highly of the Hotel de 
YEurope, that my determination was over- 
ruled, and we drove to this imposing and 
well-placed caravansary, where we were 
subjected to three days of uninterrupted dis- 
cipline for having abandoned a fixed princi- 
ple. The house is detestably “ first-class,” 
with a very ordinary table and no especial 
comfort, and with only one opportunity for 
receiving due attention from the domestics, 
—as they present themselves, a row of 
greedy-eyed petitioners, as we took our 
leave. However, the situation of the 
house had its decided advantages, and we 
were glad to be so much in the company of 
the better class of the German officers, whose 
regiments were gathered about Metz for the 
autumn maneuvers. 

Metz is an extremely attractive town. Its 
fortifications, Vauban’s best work, which are 
of the first class and in active occupation, 
are interesting. Its cathedral, with a long, 
unobstructed high nave and beautiful clus- 
tered columns, is most impressive. 

The lower quarter of the town is very 
quaint and interesting, and its Deutsches 
Thor is one of the most picturesque of 
medieval fortifications. Walking toward 
this gate, we were attracted by the following 
sign : 

Pferde Metzgerei 
Boucherie Cavaline. 


In the neat-looking shop so indicated, a 


| 
| 





sides ahd quarters, and steaks of abundant 
horse-flesh. 

In the streets we met singularly furnished 
trucks, labeled, “ Bains a la domicile, 1.20 
francs”; which, being interpreted, means, 
that for twenty-four cents you may have a 
bath in your own house. One of the two 
portable bath-tubs carried by the vehicle 
is filled from its barrel of water and 
heated by its stove and boiler, and then 
brought into your house and removed after 
your ablutions. You call a bath-wagon, as 
in England you would call a bath-chair, pay 
the tariff, have the preparations made in 
front of your door, and thus publicly an- 
nounce to your curious neighbors the fre- 
quency of your personal cleansing. 

All else that Metz has to offer is eclipsed 
in unique interest by its remarkably beautiful 
Esplanade, a pleasure-ground reaching to 
the edge of its highest fortification, and 
overlooking the broad plains that border 
the winding river and stretch far away to 
the feet of the inclosing hills,—hills rich 
with country seats and with well-kept 
farms and vineyards. Here, amid beautiful 
planting and in the presence of cooling 
fountains, crowds of people of all classes 
assemble for their sunset lounging and chat- 
ting, and one can readily understand how 
the Esplanade of Metz, seconded by a capi- 
tal public library and a museum that would 
almost be the despair of the largest Ameri- 
can town, led many a wanderer in its old 
days of French rule to settle here for a final 
period of sensible, pleasant, and sociable 
living. 

The war, and the changes caused by the 
German occupation, have driven away a 
very large element of the old French popu- 
lation, and the city has been immeasurably 
saddened and made more practical, and 
less interesting, by their loss. 

It was curious to learn in what manner, 
and to what degree this change had taken 
place. We found that the sentiment of 
national hostility had had full sway, and 
that nearly all who were not tied to Metz by 
their interests or their duties had sought 
residence elsewhere in France. Those who 
remain refuse all open intercourse with the 
conqueror, who, on his side, is clearly urging 
his position by justice, liberality, and out- 
ward indifference. At first, the bands of the 
German regiments played regularly at the 
afternoon gathering on the Esplanade, as the 
bands of the French had done during the 
years before; but the first strain of their 
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excellent performance set the whole assem- | 
blage to flight. It was one thing to enjoy | 
what France and nature had done for the | 
pleasure-ground of Metz, 
but quite another to ac- | 
cept what Germany of- 
fered. ‘Teutonic gravity 
and good sense was quite 
equal to the occasion, 
and the result was simply 
this,—the bands ceased 
to play; if the people did 
not want music, they 
need not have it. Efforts 
to establish a German 
theater have met the 
same fate ; “les Messins” 
would not patronize the 
German theater, so they 
forego their evening en- 
tertainment, and, as a 
Frenchman told us, Metz 
has now become “/isée, 
“there is absolutely no 
distraction,”—and what is life to a French- 
man without “ distraction ?” 

I took much pains to inquire into the con- 
dition of the people before and after the sur- 
render, obtaining a very satisfactory account 
from the landlord of the despised, but good, 
Hétel de Paris, with whom, as he received 
my letters, I had daily chats. He had the 
national prejudices of his race against “les 
Prussiens,” but frankly confessed that their 
conduct was unobjectionable, and that they 
would make beneficent rulers for the people. 
During the later weeks of the siege, the great- 
est disorder had prevailed; discipline had 
been practically abandoned, and affairs were 
daily going from bad to worse. Officers and 
men frequented his restaurant on terms of 
familiarity, no deference being shown. Pri- | 
vate soldiers would order and consume what- 
ever suited their fancy, and make no pretense 
of paying ; a drunken soldier would overturn 
his glass into the lap of an officer sitting 
next him at table without so much as asking 
pardon. This poor landlord had been in 
a fair way of being eaten out of house 
and home, and his mental condition had 








evidently bordered on insanity. The morn- 
ing after the surrender, he was surprised | 
at day-break by a well-dressed lieutenant of | 
German infantry knocking modestly at his 
door, and, with his hand to his cap, asking 
permission to enter and order his breakfast, 
for which he paid well, as have all his suc- 
cessors ever since. So far as I could judge, 
the ill-feeling is purely a sentimental one, 
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but, sentimentally considered, it does not 
lack food for its sustenance; for example, 
over the gate-way of a former Jesuit col- 
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lege adjoining a church, is the inscription, 
Kaiserliche Lutheranische Seminir. 

It must be irritating, too, to a sensitive 
Frenchman to see the indifferent and tn- 
umphant, though far from insolent, air with 
which the German officers and men deport 
themselves in the streets, not looking down 
upon the French citizens, but simply not 
regarding them at all. A small amount of 
palpable injustice or meanness would be a 
real relief to those who are now compelled 
to nourish their ill-will mainly by the imag- 
ination. 

Our visit was particularly well-timed for 
an observation of the German army, nearly 
all the regiments of that portion of Germany 
having gathered here for the autumn field 
maneuvers. The uniforms of the different 
States vary materially, and some of them are 
much decorated, but none equal in sim- 
plicity, elegance, and dignity, that of the 
Prussians. It is almost as plain as our own, 
with all the difference that there is between 
good and bad. The rank and file have the 
great advantage over French soldiers, that 
their garments are made with some reference 
to the size and proportions of those who are 
to wear them, so that even a squad of pri- 
vates on fatigue duty look like soldiers who 
have been properly cared for. At parade, 
the appearance of these men is admirable ; 
they are well set up, supple, clean, close- 
cropped, well dressed, and well kept. To such 
a degree is this true, that the one-year men 
are hardly distinguishable at dress parade. 
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These one-year men are an interesting 
element of the German army. By an inflex- 
ible law, every man, of whatever rank and 
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Station in life, must perform his regular 
military service. If not professionally an 
officer of the regular army, though he be a 
prince’s son, he must serve in the ranks and 
take his regular duty with men drawn from 
the peasantry. He has this relief (and so 


has the peasant), that if he can pass a very 
severe examination as to educational require- 
ments, and can defray the expenses of his 
living, uniform, and full equipments, he 
can complete his active service in one year; | 


and he has, as I am informed, the certainty 
that his subsequent duties will be as an 
officer of Landwehr. 

The one-year man is very noticeable. An 
officer has his position secured by his insignia 
of rank, but the gentleman who is serving as 
a private soldier can distinguish himself from 
his ignoble associates only by a degree of 
super-refinement in man-millinery, such as is 
hardly to be found elsewhere, and a sergeant 
of infantry loitering in the balcony of a the- 
ater, in the finest broadcloth, neatest boot. 
cleanest shave, and most delicate glove that 
nineteenth century art can produce, is, prob- 
ably, the tidiest and nattiest individual that 
our age has developed. 

In spite of his ability thus to announce his 
inherent superiority to his position, his posi- 
tion must be far from happy, for, however 
kindly and pleasantly he may be regarded 
by his officers when off duty, his life in his 
company must be to the last degree trying. 
Even German officers have that regard for 
the good-will of their commands that must 
often lead them to emphasize the fact that 
they show these favored troops no partiality, 
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and this implies occasional undue severity. 
The men themselves take full advantage 
of their facilities for neutralizing in the inter- 
course of the barracks and fatigue service, 
the obvious difference shown when on fur- 
lough. Doubtless, with all its annoyance, 
and all its expense, the service of a single 
year is vastly to be preferred to the ordinary 
three-years term, and it is no slight benefit 
that the country is to derive from the inti- 
mate relation into which nearly all of its 
higher classes are thrown for an uninter- 
rupted year (at a time when habits of 
thought are being formed), with the repre- 
sentatives of the foundation grades of 
society. 

The sort of attraction that draws visitors 
at Brussels to the field of Waterloo is much 
more active at Metz, in leading directly to- 
ward Gravelotte. The cabmen of the city 
were, of course, all hotly engaged in the 
thickest of the fight, and, they are, perhaps, 
as good guides as one ever finds for a bat- 
tle-field. Ours (French) had in some way 
or other acquired a tolerably intelligent 
knowledge of the movements, and by check- 
ing his account with a good map and with 
official reports, we formed some conception 
of the great battle that decided the fate of 
the German Empire. 

The drive out over the Pont des Morts,— 
which Louis Napoleon avoided when he last 
left Metz,—and through the peaceful coun- 


| 


| try and villages toward the heights of Le 


Point du Jour, one of the most important 
of the French positions, gives a good general 
idea of the territory they had to defend. The 
road soon descends from the high plain, 
and then drops somewhat steeply into the 
valley of Gravelotte,—a Valley of the Shadow 
of Death to so many thousands of both 
armies. The position may be considered 
as naturally impregnable, and we were shown 
the point to which, as though by a miracle, 
the foremost of the Uhlans had pressed only 
to meet his fate. One could not help consid- 
ering what a vast amount of life and suffer- 
ing would have been saved, had the French 
had a single regiment of American back- 
woodsmen with axes. It would have been 
only the work of an hour to form an abbatis 
that would have prevented even an attempt 
on the position. We asked our driver how 
it had been possible for the Germans to make 
any head against the French up such a steep, 








wooded hill-side. He ascribed it to the 
| “hourra” of the Germans, which a later 
| conversation with an officer led me to think 
had sometimes more influence than the war- 
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like onset itself, in shaking the firmness of the | 
French lines. 

There is no room here for a description 
of the battle, nor do even the official reports 
leave it possible for one to write a descrip- 
tion that would be unquestioned by partici- 
pators in the action; but no one can follow 
the long road that leads from point to point, 
with field, and wall, and building full of the 
indications of a desperate life-and-death 
struggle, without admiring alrhost equally 
both of the armies engaged, and becoming 
impressed with the slightness of the difference 
in power and endurance that finally decided 
the fortune of the terrible day. The French, 
in spite of their defeat, have rarely earned, 
even in their most brilliant victory, a better 
right to military renown than on this lost 





field; and even the army that made the | 
assault on the heights of Spichern rarely made | 
so desperate an attempt as that from which | 
the French so hardly held it back in the 
steep-sided Schlucht of Gravelotte and at 
Saint Hubert. 

The guide-books give a reasonably good 
idea of this battle, but no one can appreci- 
ate its desperate character who does not 
examine its positions for himself, and see 
with his own eyes how thickly the whole 
broad country is strewn, for miles and miles, 
with groups of monumental crosses, and 
how frequent are the elaborate monuments | 
that mark the actions of bodies of troops, 
and the burial-places of distinguished men. | 
Then, too, these crosses do not indicate, as 
in a cemetery, the resting-place of a single | 
person, but a trench, into which, under the 
fierce heat of August, piles of fallen men 
were indiscriminately hurried. One cross 
bears the inscription, »Sier ruben in Gott 
29 Preuffen u. 69 Franzofen.“* And on 
every hand similar records showed how 
enormous had been the slaughter. 

Every village, and every country seat 
along ten or fifteen miles of our road had 
been loop-holed for musketry and _ bat- 
tered, often to ruin, with artillery. Ques- 
tioning an old relic-seller as to the genuine- 
ness of her buckles, and builets, and helmet 
spikes, she said: “ Ah! my God, we do not 
need to counterfeit these ; we had two days’ 
fighting here, and we dig more relics than 
potatoes.” 

As we drove home by another road, which 
gave us a better view of Fort Saint Quentin, | 
it seemed the last marvel of Gravelotte that 





*“ Here rest in God twenty-nine Prussians and | 
sixty-nine Frenchmen.” 
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Bazaine should have still held this wonderful 
work, and have left his enemy in peaceful 
possession of their hard-earned field. 

The question of the treason of this General 
reaches much farther than the tourist’s ken, 
but, whatever his motive and whatever his 
conduct, one regards him very leniently in 
view of the fact that he has left to the beau- 
tiful old city of Metz so much of inestimable 
value that must have been destroyed, had 
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he awaited the bombardment that was im- 
pending. 

After this day’s trip we look with even 
more than our former interest upon the 
modest-mannered and often gentle-looking 
officers of the successful army, who are en- 
joying their evening coffee and cigars at the 
little tables on the hotel terrace. In spite of 
much dignity, and a somewhat cautious re- 
serve, they are very sociable, light-hearted, 
and happy-looking men ; but, the prominent 
fact of official position seems never to leave 
their consciousness. As cordial comrades 
approach each other, it is an invariable 
rule that the officer formally salutes the 
officer; only after that do the friends shake 
hands. 

Retaining, from ten years before, an active 
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interest in cavalry, I accosted a group of 
officers and asked how I might see a mount- 
ed regiment at drill. I was referred to the 
commanding officer, whose name sounded 
like Hrite. I hesitatingly asked whether 


it was spelled Oehreit, and was corrected | 
| the first horses only could have seen the 


by the more familiar Wright. I was di- 


rected where to find him with the more than | 


courteous anxiety that Prussian officersalways 
seem to feel that the information one wants 


should be got without trouble, and should be | 
| and horse fell, near the head of the column, 


as complete as possible. 
In their conversation about Gravelotte, 


these officers scouted the supposition of the | 


French that Bazaine had no intention of 


seriously defending Metz to the end, and | 


that his surrender was treason to the State; 


such a supposition being simply absurd in | 


the light of the tremendous energy with 
which Gravelotte was contested, at such 
cost to his troops. 
battle having been lost,—although he might 
have maintained himself in Metz until it was 


destroyed by bombardment, and its provi- | 
| a charge of the whole four regiments, and a 


sions consumed,—by surrendering when he 
did he had not only saved the city, but, 
what was much more important, had avoid- 
ed the fearful mortality in hospitals, that a 
long siege would have been sure to cause. 

I called on General Wright, and was 
startled to hear perfect insular English spo- 
ken by an officer in the Prussian uniform,— 
Germany, it seems, does not confine herself 
to her native resources, but takes advan- 
tage of merit wherever she finds it. 


My visit had been fortunately timed, for, | 


on the next day, there was to be a field 
maneuver of four regiments of cavalry. 

We drove out, with an English major- 
general of cavalry and his wife, to the plain 
of St. Privat-les-Metz, about four miles out 
of town,—broad, slightly undulating fields, 
traversed by two or three high-roads. The 
open country is bounded on the west by a 
wood, and on the south and south-east by 
a depression, beyond which the hills rise 
quite rapidly. The troops, as we arrived, 
were making an advance against an imagi- 
nary enemy (indicated by guidons). One 
battalion had dismounted half of its men, 
who were sent forward to the bottom of the 
valley at the left, as skirmishers. One regi- 


ment was very far forward, and the other’ 


troops, and the battery, were advancing. 
After two charges they retired,—the skir- 
mishers holding their line, I thought, later 
than they would have done against a real en- 
emy. However, they got to their horses with 
remarkable quickness, and made their rapid 


They believed that that | 








retreat, in columns of half company front, 
most admirably. They passed me at a 
strong hand-gallop, crossing the road diag- 
onally, and leaping its two boundary ditches 
without breaking their alignment. They were 
in such close order that it seemed as though 


ditches, and that the others must have follow- 
ed their leaps as sheep do. It was surprising 


| to see how little these two leaps, in quick suc- 


cession, disturbed the formation. One man 
and disappeared from sight. All behind 
went straight on without heeding them, and 
there was no widening of the distance to 
indicate that they were being avoided. After 
the column had passed, the fallen man 
scrambled out of the ditch, got his horse up, 
mounted, and regained his place. There 
was then an advance in another direction, 
toward the right, and, after an hour of vari- 
ous maneuvers, the whole body returned to 
a point nearly a mile from our position, and 
thence made an advance in line, ending with 


rally far to the south. 

We had crossed the field to the edge of 
the wood, and were, with other spectators, 
waiting for something to turn up. Presently 
there came at full gallop scattering squads 
of buglers on white horses, who disappeared 
around the corner of the wood, whence they 
presently returned with their instruments,— 
four full bands together,—ready for the 


| review. 


We took our position near the Commanding 
General, at the east side of the field, and saw 
his aid dispatched with an order for the col- 
umn to pass at the gallop. The point from 
which it started was fully a quarter of a mile 
to the left, and it struck the gallop at once,— 
not a canter, but a sharp gallop. The com- 
mand was formed in column of squadrons. 
As the head of the first regiment approached, 
its band struck up a flourish, wheeled to the 
left and formed in line, facing the General, 
striking its regular air almost before halting. 
After the regiment had passed, its band fell 
in at the rear, still playing without inter- 
ruption. 

The Colonels, having saluted in passing, 
swung furiously around to their position at 
the General’s right, and as their left squad- 
rons passed they flew, at racing speed, to the 
heads of their regiments. The alignment, 
as the troops passed,—eyes right,—was sim- 
ply marvelous. It would be a wonderfully 
well-trained infantry regiment that could 
keep anything like such alignment at more 
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than a moderate quick-step. After the re- | 
view, as we turned toward town, my com- 
panion and I compared notes. He had 

commanded cavalry in the Crimea, and I | 
was not surprised to hear him confess that 
in celerity and exactness of movement, these 
German regiments were the best he had 
seen. For me, it seemed ludicrous, with the 
impression that I had just received fresh in 
my mind, to recur to what we used to call 
cavalry during our war—though I had, natu- 
rally, a slight mental reservation in favor of 
my own “ Vierte Missouri.” Here, the men 





were generally light, and the horses well 
bred. They were very nearly perfect cavalry. 
As a writer is nothing, if not critical, I would 
add that the carbines seemed to me to 
be clumsily carried,—thumping across the 
thigh at every step. 

Metz is now a thoroughly military town, 
having always a large garrison, which, at the 
time of our visit, had been considerably in- 
creased. We were regularly awakened at 
three or four o’clock in the morning by 
martial music and the tramp of infantry, or 
the rumbling of artillery, or the clatter of 
cavalry over the pavements. It seemed like 
New York during our war. The troops were 
going out for their morning exercises, and 
toward noon they returned, generally passing 
our hotel. They were always imposing. I do 
not know how severe their work may be at 
other seasons, but, during the September 
maneuvers, both horses and men seemed to 
be forced to their utmost endurance,—the 
horses to a degree that could not be long 
continued, without many of them being 
thrown out of service. 

An event of our visit was the buying of a 
boat, the “ Nancy,” for our further journey. 
Under the Pont des Morts is a fleet of thirty 
or forty flat-bottomed skiffs with pointed 
bows and broad sterns, nicely painted and 
equipped with rudders, tiller-ropes and odd- 
shaped oars,—these sawn from flat boards 
and swung on iron swivels. In spite of some 
old-time experience in the skillful buying 
and selling of horses, I was completely out- 
done by the accomplished jockey in boats 
with whom I now had to deal. I beat him 
down tremendously from his asking price, and 
thought I had a great bargain (at 225 francs) 
in a second-hand boat that I could, as I after- 
ward learned, have had made new for half 
the money. It was this or nothing, for the 
wretched fleet-master had the monopoly of 


| assigned to France. 





the trade. However, as I did not discover 
the swindle until we reached the Rhine, our | 
whole trip was made happy by the conscious- | 


ness of a real bargain.* For an insignificant 


| twelve francs, we had added a snug wagon- 


top canopy over the stern-sheets. 


The question of the hardship inflicted upon 
the Messins by the bringing of their city 
under the German yoke, obtrudes itself at 


| every step; but, looking at the question 
| calmly, with a view to the former history of 


the town, there seems something to be said 
on the other side. 

Metz was in its glory in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, when Charles IV. held 
there a Diet, at which the Archbishops of 
Trier, Cologne and Maintz, and the four lay 
Electors were present. This Diet made ad- 
ditions to the Golden Bull which was then 
published, and remained always the law of 
the German Empire. At this time, the city 
was gorgeous with princes, dukes, electors, 
and knights, and the most imposing national 
ceremonies were held in its cathedral. 

It was during the next century much 
shaken with petty wars, and frequent at- 
tempts were made to capture it. Among 
others, one by the Duke of Lorraine and his 
brother-in-law, Charles VII., of France. 

Louis II., of France, tried to gain pos- 
session of it by strategic devices. In 1473, 
Metz being then a free city, Frederick III. 
paid it a visit and promised to protect its 
liberties. Charles the Bold failed in an at- 
tempt to capture it. 

Later, the Duke of Lorraine attempted by 
attack, by stratagem, and by treachery, to 
gain possession of the town, and, finally, in 
1552, Henry II., by a clear case of “ ob- 
taining property under false pretenses,” 
gained the mastery of the city. 

These feeble title-deeds of the French, 
who were able to hold the town against a 
siege of Charles V., held good until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Metz capitulated to Gustavus Adolphus. 
Finally, in the articles of barter, known as 
the Peace of Westphalia, it was definitely 
The French claim that 
their long peaceful possession made Metz 
absolutely French territory. The Germans, 
on the other hand, confidently believe that, 
by their recent action, they have simply 
retaken their own. 


This charming old city was, after all, but 


* I dislike to advertise my own wares; but I am 
still open to an offer of Ten Dollars for a capital row- 
boat that is chained to the pier at Koblenz,—first 
pier below the Bridge of Boats. N. B.—The pur- 
chaser to pay costs. 
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a halting-place in the preliminary steps of 
our journey, which had to do rather with 
the old German stretch of the river between 
Trier and Koblenz.’ So, at two o’clock on 
the day of the cavalry maneuver, we em- 
barked with our baggage on board the 
“ Nancy,” with one-thumbed Eugene du 
Belloy, as oarsman,—under contract to 
row us to Thionville for five francs. We 
soon entered the last lock of the canaliza- 
tion. The gate-tender took our card in 
compliance with the police regulations, and 
our “ trinkgeld”—we are in Germany now— 
out of regard for a cherished usage. He 
slowly lowered us to the level of the river, 
swung back the great valves, and started us 





on our happy way,—which led past the | 


washer- women of the suburbs, women stand- 
ing in their tubs and washing in the river. 





LAUNDRESSES IN THE MOSEL BELOW METZ. 


The Cockswain manned the tiller-ropes, 
and Eugene fell into the steady rapid 
strokes of his rowing. While he remained 
with us, he divided with the outlying scenery 
a large share of our interest. He had been 
a French soldier, and had served in the 


——— 


give myself the pain to seat myoclt, so that 
my person should oppose less resistance to 
the wind; and he generally made it evident 
that the French is entirely deficient in’ those 
terse forms of expression which among 
ourselves, and with the Germans, serve for 
the ordinary interchange of thought. 

The valley below Metz is broad and care- 
fully cultivated. The hills rarely reach 
the river on either side, but, near or far, 
they are always beautiful. The railroad is 
so far removed from the left bank that it 
did not disturb our soft September after- 
noon ; and, as the sun set, and we floated 
on past the wooded shores, under the light 
of a new moon, we reveled in the very per- 
fection of Arcadian travel. 

To detail the points of interest that we 
passed would be uninteresting ; the pleasure 
of the passing glance of even these beautiful 
shores can be received only through experi- 
ence, not from description. At Malroy we 
landed and bought wine; then came the 
charming chateau and wood of Blettange, 
and all through the waning twilight and 
under the crescent moon all the sights and 
sounds of a pastoral valley greeted us, and 
made us happy as we swept smoothly on 
with the current. 

We landed, after dusk, at the boatman’s 
wharf at Thionville, and, leaving our heavier 
possessions in his custody, went to the little 
Hétel Saint Hubert, near the old bridge, a 
second-class hotel, not recommended to 
tourists, but snug, French, and comfortable, 
and for travelers by water extremely con- 
venient. 

Immediately after our arrival we were 
met by a mutiny on the part of the crew, 
who, having got us away from Metz, with 
its idle men, and formed a combination with 
the oarsmen of Thionville, raised his tariff 


| enormously, so that we were obliged to con- 


army about Metz, where, as he gravely told | 


us with the elegant diction to which even | 
| de Luxemburg I must traverse the whole 


the lowest class of Frenchmen seem to be 
given, he had lost “one of his members,” 
looking sadly at a box-wood thumb strap- 
ped to his left hand. During the time that 
he stayed with us we remarked, as we were 
always led to do in conversing with French- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


men of whatever class, the entire absence | 
from his speech of vulgarity or any approach | 


to slang, or even of especial force of expres- 
sion. Once, when I was standing up in the 
front of the boat, he asked that I would 


cede the unconscionable sum of four dollars 
and a return ticket by rail, for the long two 
days’ pull to Trier (fifty miles). 

After dinner, I strolled out to see the 
town, and, knowing that to reach the Hotel 


city, I accosted a wayfarer in the dark and 
asked directions. He instantly proposed to 
accompany me. To this I demurred, refus- 
ing to give him such trouble. He replied 
that it was his duty and his pleasure to take 
trouble for me, as he was my “maitre- 
d’hétel.” I hastened to assure him that I 
only wished to look about the town, and he 
gladly offered himself as a guide. 

He pointed out the few remaining marks 
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of the heavy bombardment, and spoke with 
pride of blocks of new buildings replacing 
those that had been battered down. These 
were fine structures, and I asked if they had 
been rebuilt by the insurance companies. 

“Not at all; by the Prussian Govern- 
ment.” 

“Then the town has not suffered pecu- 
niarily from the effects of the war?” 

“Au contraire; ils ont enrichi la ville; 
they have spent money with the greatest 
liberality for our benefit.” 

When we had seen the little that Thion- 
ville has to offer in the dark, he took me to 
his Cercle (club), a comfortable room in the 
rear of a public restaurant, and served by the 
restaurant waiters. Here several intelligent 
Frenchmen sat, smoking pipes, sipping beer, 
and chatting. One was a lawyer and 
another an ex-officer of Bazaine’s army in 
Mexico, who was glad to talk of Maximilian, 
for whom he had a sort of fondness. He 
said that he was “bon garcgon,” but a bad 
soldier; *‘a good enough fellow, but one of 
those stupids who think they have been 
born to govern their betters; an aristocrat, 
in fine.” This was, in short, a French radi- 
cal of the more intelligent sort; not quite a 
communist, but emphatically a radical. 

Sitting pleasantly for an hour, I was able 
to lead the conversation in the direction of 
the Germans and their conduct as rulers. 
All were loud in expressing the universal 
hatred,—but this done, they were very ready 
to evince a profound respect for and a warm 
confidence in their conquerors, and they 
obviously looked for such an increase of 
public prosperity and of individual good for- 
tune as they had never experienced under 
French rule. It seemed to me that the 
hatred was skin-deep, and the respect and 
expectation of benefit very deeply planted. 
They united in speaking of the German Gov- 
ernment as “ trés-large.” 

“Comme nationalité, nous les haissons ; 
mais, voyez-vous, it is like a cat and a dog 
shut up in the same stable; they begin by 
snarling and spitting, but they end by lying 
down together beside the same bone.” 

By daylight, Thionville is a dull town, 
half old and half restored, and shut in 
behind a high wall that hides it from the 
plain. It is entirely uninteresting. 


On Sunday, the sth of September, we 
left at a quarter before eleven for the long 
pull to Remich. The river remained of the 
same general character that it showed below 
Metz, and was beyond all description charm- 





ing. About three o’clock we swept around 
the long curve that brought Sierck in view, 
and showed us on the left the pretty hill- 
side village of Basse Kontz. There is 
here a strong current, and Eugene stopped 
rowing, to mix his drop of rum with the 
water of the river. We floated on for some 
distance in perfect quiet. On a hill, high 
above the Mosel, stood the fine village 
church of Kontz. As we first saw it a pro- 
cession of white-hooded nuns, followed by 
school children in white, was marching in 
at the church door, and soon there came 
plainly to our ears a chanted anthem,—rest- 
ing on the full tones of an organ, and lasting 
till we had passed beyond the range of the 
open door. This was the last touch needed 
to make our peaceful Sunday row forever 
memorable. 

Sierck gave us our first definite impres- 
sion of a rural medieval town kept up by 
modern traffic, but still resting between the 
protecting arms of an ancient fortification, 
whose walls—in ruins now and beauti- 
fully overgrown with ivy—reach nearly to 
the river at each side. We dined very well 
at the Hétel de Metz, renewing our regrets 
that such dining is not possible at home. 

At Kontz and Sierck there is still observed 
a curious usage that dates back to immemo- 
rial antiquity. On the eve of St. John’s 
day, June 23, the villagers roll a burning 
wheel from the heights of the Stromberg, 
that rises behind the village, down the steep 
hill-side to the Mosel. The beginning of 
the festivities is announced by the firing 
of guns from the Mairie of Sierck at ten 
o’clock. Then go numberless troops up the 
Stromberg, on the top of which a bonfire is 
lighted. A straw-bound wheel in full blaze 
is rolled down, guided at first by the mount- 
ain boys with sticks. The others make 
torches of the remaining straw, which they 
swing with joyous cries. The women and 
girls stand by the mountain-brook well; the 
men and boys are keeping the fire on the 
height or guiding the rolling of the wheel. 
If this runs beyond the well, Kontz gets 
from Sierck a cask of white wine; if it stops 
short of that point, Sierck gets from Kontz 
a basket of cherries; if it reaches the Mosel 
a good vintage is predicted for the coming 
harvest. The excitement is great and bois- 
terous, and the people come from miles 
around. Every éauer of Kontz is bound at 
the preceding harvest to mow away selected 
straw for the binding of this wheel. Should 
he neglect this, every evil that befalls him 
during the following year is ascribed to his 
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neglect. It is even believed that, were the 
usage neglected for a single year, a plague 
would fall upon the cattle of the whole 
village. 

This rite is believed to have descended 
from the ancient fire-worship of the heathen 
days. The wheel, with its arms, represents 
the burning sun, the giver of all good. 
At many places along the lower river the tra- 
dition is kept up in one form or other. It 
has been suggested that the well-known 
pretzel, with which the Teuton primes him- 
self for further beer, was formerly made in 
the shape of a wheel, and was used in com- 
memoration of sun-worship; others believe 
that the pretzel has always been made in its 
present form of the true-lover’s knot. 

It was along the stretch of the river lying 
below us that Ausonius found much of the 
material for his poem “ Mosella.” * 

Our further trip to Remich was unevent- 
ful, but everywhere pleasant. We arrived 
at night-fall, landing above the fine old 
bridge, and walking over rough cobble- 
stones, left by the higher floods, to the back 
entrarice of the Hotel Schorn, a very old, 
small, and queer inn, but clean and excel- 
lent, with a pleasant half-French and _half- 
German handmaiden. The town lies in 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Luxemburg, which borders the Mosel on | 


the left as far as Wasserbillig. There are 
many picturesque old houses, and some fine 
ones, built in very narrow and bad-smelling 
streets. In the garden of the high-lying 
Casino I took my coffee, and looked out 
over the beautiful opposite plain,—all in- 
nocent of the rage I was later to feel at 
Baedeker’s unpardonable stupidity. I had 
long ago been led to pin such faith to his 


the beautiful ruined tower of Stadtbredimus, 
attached to a handsome modern mansion, 
with a high terraced garden and summer- 
house,—a tumble-down village nestling 
under its ancient walls. 

At noon we landed at the wharf of the 
uninteresting old town of _Krevenmacheren. 
At its untidy and noisy hotel, we sat down 
to an unsavory lunch, whose too savory 
(overdue) rabbit will be long remembered. 

Of the next hour’s journey, not much is 
to be said, save that it was through the 
Mosel Valley, which is everywhere lovely. 
At Wasserbillig (at the mouth of the Sure, 
which separates Luxemburg from Germany), 
we leave the broader, lower-hilled, and more 
pastoral valley of the upper Mosel, and pass 
between high adjacent bluffs that serve as 
a portal to the old medieval German 
stretch of the river. Five villages are in 
sight, the last on the left being Igel, where 
we landed among a party of busy river-side 
washer-women, and trudged up through the 
queer old streets to the celebrated Igel 
monument,—also called the Heidensthurm, 
or Heathen’s tower. This remarkable 
monument, which is about seventy-five 
feet high, is built of the red iron-stone 
of the neighborhood. The width of its 
face is sixteen feet, and its thickness is 
thirteen feet. It has been the subject of © 
much archeological research, and opinions 
are not entirely in accord as to its origin. 
The prevailing belief is that it was erected 
in the time of Antoninus, in the latter half 
of the second century, as a private monu- 


| ment of the family of Secundini,—wealthy 


guide-books as to expect nothing of interest | 
along my road which these did not indicate. | 


That faith vanished into thin air when 


we found that, within a short walk, and in | 
full view of where I had sat, lay the village of | 


Nennig, whose marvelous Roman mosaic is 


| 
| 


an object of pilgrimage for the antiquarians | 


of the civilized world. 

Early the next morning, we set out for 
Trier, in company with a party of fisher- 
men in odd boats, like our Southern “ dug- 
outs,”—watching their curious net-throwing 
as they rowed in company down the stream. 
On the right we passed a large porcelain 
factory, apparently built on a bank of its 
own débris, with its owner’s fine chateau 
overlooking it. Farther on, at the left, rose 


*See “The River Mosel and its Old Roman 
Poet ” in this number of SCRIBNER. 











Roman merchants and purveyors of the pe- 
riod. Its devices, including groups of figures 
nine feet high, and of vehicles and beasts 
of burden, harvest scenes, etc., indicate the 
family occupation. Its inscription is no 
less curious than its figures, but is even more 
mutilated. 

Its most commonly accepted interpreta- 
tion is to the effect that “ Secundinus Aven- 
tinus and Secundinus Securus, purveyors of 
this route, erected this monument during 
their life-time to Secundinus Securus, who 
has founded this place named Atgla, with 
Secundinus Aventinus, to the son of Secun- 
dinus Securus, and to Publica Pacata, wife 
of Secundinus Aventinus ; and to L. Saccius 
Modestus, and to Modestus Mocabo, his 
son, the judge, their ancestors, and to them- 
selves after their death.” 

The top is surmounted by a large ball, on 
which is perched what is left of a Roman 
eagle. The monument is extremely majes- 
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tic and impressive, without reference to its 
antiquarian interest,—more so than any 
other of the Roman remains of the Mosel, 
except the Porta Nigra in Trier. 

A little below Igel we passed the mouth 
of the Saar, in full view of the old town of 
Conz,—celebrated for a battle between the 
French and Germans in 1675, where Mar- 


shal Créqui lost three thousand killed and | 


one thousand prisoners. On the parsonage 
grounds of this old village, once stood an 
imperial Roman palace, of which remains 
are still found. The bridge crossing the 
Saar is said to have stood in the time of 
Ausonius. 

For a distance, now, the valley widens 
very materially, and the hills increase in 
height, inclosing the broadest and most 
fertile plain of the whole lower Mosel,—a 
plain where was sheltered eighteen hundred 
years ago the most important Cis-Alpine 
civilization of the ancient Romans. 

It was late in the afternoon as we passed 
the fine old ruin of Chartreuse, and a little 
below, on the opposite bank, saw what 
seemed to be the very perfection of a quiet 
and placid river-side country seat,—our field 
glass showing the inscription “Monaise ” in 


| its pediment. Considering it with the pleas- 
| ant emotions that such a trip on such a 
| day cannot fail to engender, it seemed that 

if one could forget old friends and old asso- 

ciations, and regulate one’s future living 
| solely by one’s present impulses, Monaise, 
| as it lay basking in the pleasant afternoon 

light, offered all that indolent and luxury- 
seeking people could ask. So complete was 
it and so charming, in every aspect, that it 
was with real regret that we turned our 
backs upon it. 

Our day’s journey, and our day, were fast 
drawing to a close together. ~The last rays 
of the setting sun were gilding the huge 
tower of the Church of St. Matthias, whose 
ponderous and time-blackened ornamenta- 
tion was set out in full relief, like an eternal 
monument over the veritable resting-place 
of St. Matthew, who here lies buried. 

The last glimmer of the fading day hght- 
ened up the spires and towers, and the steep 
fish-scale roofs of the grand old city of 
Augusta Trevirorum, under the shadow of 
whose Roman-built bridge we disembarked, 
paying first our tribute of thanks for safe con- 
duct to the cozily niched statue of St. Nicho- 
las, the patron saint of the Mosel boatman. 








HIS MESSENGER. 


MARJORIE with the waiting face, 
Marjorie with the pale-brown hair, 

She sits and sews in the silent place, 
She counts the steps on the outer stair. 

Two, three, four,—they pass her door, 
The patient face droops low again: 

Still it is as it was before— 

Oh! will he come indeed no more, 
And are her prayers all prayed 

vain ? 


in 


Through the warm and the winter night, 
Marjorie with the wistful eyes, 
She keeps her lonely lamp alight 
Until the stars are dim in the skies. 
Through the gray and the shining day 
Her pallid fingers, swift and slim, 
Set their stitches, nor one astray, 
Though her heart it is far away 
Over the summer seas with him. 





| Over the distant summer seas 
Marjorie’s yearning fancies fly; 
She feels the kiss of the island breeze, 
She sees the blue of the tropic sky. 
| Does she know, as they come and go, 
| Those waves that lap the island shore, 
| That under their ceaseless ebb and flow 
Golden locks float to and fro,— 
Tangled locks she will comb no more? 


Many a hopeless hope she keeps, 

Marjorie with the aching heart; 
Sometimes she smiles, and sometimes she 

weeps, 

At thoughts that all unbidden start. 

I can see what the end will be: 

Some day when the Master sends for her, 
A voice she knows will say joyfully, 
“God is waiting for Marjone”— 

And her lover will be His messenger! 
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NOLAN AND CROOKED FEATHER 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WILL HARROD’S FORTUNES. 


“The fragrant birch above him hung 
Its tassels in the sky; 

And many a vernal blossom sprung 
And nodded careless by. 


But there was weeping far away, 
And gentle eyes, for him, 
With watching many an anxious day, 
Were sorrowful and dim.” 
BRYANT. 


It is time to go back to the fortunes of 
poor Will Harrod, who had fared, as the 
winter passed, much less satisfactorily than 
any of the rest of our little party. 

With no other adventure which we have 
thought need detain the eager or the sluggish 
reader, Harrod had held on his pleasant 
journey with the ladies till they were fairly 
within sight of the crosses of the Church, as 
they approached San Antonio. Then he 
bade them farewell, with more regret than 
the poor fellow dared express in words,— | 





not with more than Eunice expected, or than 
Inez knew. 

He said, very frankly, that his duty to his 
commander was to join him as soon as might 
be, with three companions, who were so 
much force taken from the strength of the 
hunting party. He said that if he took these 
men with him into the Presidio, there was the 
possibility that they might all be detained, 
whatever the courtesy of Major Barelo, and 
in face of the permission which de Nava had 
given to Nolan. And, therefore, he said, 
though each day that he was with them was 
indescribably delightful to him,—nay, hap- 
pier than any days had ever been before,— 
he should tear himself away now, hoping 
that it might not be very long before, at 
Antonio, or perhaps at Orleans, they might 
all meet again. 

And the loyal fellow would permit him- 
self to say no more. Not though he had 
given every drop of his heart’s blood to 
Inez,—though he was willing enough that 
she should guess that he had given it to 
her,—yet he would not in words say so to 
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her, nor ask the question, to which the 
answer seemed to him to be life or death. 
The young reader of to-day must judge 
whether this loyalty or chivalry of his was 
Quixotic. Poor Harrod had time enough 
to consider it afterward, and to ask himself, 
in every varying tone of feeling and temper, 
whether he were right or wrong. At every 
night’s encampment on this journey he had 
gone backward and forward on the “ifs” 
and “buts” of the same inquiry. He had 
determined, wisely or not wisely, that he 
would not in words ask Inez if she would 
take that heart which was all her own. 
First, because he had no home to offer her. 
He was an adventurer, and only an advent- 
urer; and, just now, the special adventure in 
which he was enlisted promised very little to 
any engaged in it. Secondly, he had known 
Inez only because she had been intrusted to 
his care. And she was intrusted to his care, 
not by her father, but by Philip Nolan, whom 
he almost adored, who was the person to 
whose care her father had intrusted her. 
Perhaps her father would not have intrusted 
her to him. Who knew? Very certainly 
Mr. Perry would not have intrusted her to 
him, Master William Harrod thought, had 
he supposed that before a month was over, 
he was going to play the Moor to this lovely 
Desdemona, and steal her from her father’s 
home. 

So William Harrod spoke no word of love 
to Inez. To Eunice Perry he had commit- 
ted himself, through and through. To Inez 
he said nothing,—in words. If every watch- 
ful attention meant anything in the girl's 
eyes; if the most delicate remembrance of 
her least wish ; if provision for every whim ; 
if care of her first in every moment of 
inconvenience or trial,—if these meant any- 
thing,—why, all that they meant he meant, 
but he said nothing. 

It is not fair to say or to guess whether 
Inez understood all this,—how far she 
understood it,—or, which is a question more 
subtle, whether she ever asked herself if she 
understood it. Inez laid down to herself 
this rule-—not an inconvenient one,—that 
she would treat him exactly as she treated 
Philip Nolan. Philip Nolan did not want 
to marry her,—she did not want to marry 
him, Yet they were the best of friends. 
She could joke with him,—she could talk 
thodomontade with him,—she could be 
serious with him. They had prayed to- 
gether, kneeling before the same altar ; they 
had danced together at the same ball ; they 
had talked together by the hour, riding under 
VoL. XII.—26. 





these solemn moss-grown trees. She would 
be as much at ease with Philip Nolan’s 
friend as she was with Philip Nolan. That 
ease he had no right to mistake, nor had 
any one a right to criticise. 

There was but one thing which gave the 
girl cause to ponder on her relations to this 
young man ; it would be hardly right to say 
that it gave her uneasiness. But here was 
her Aunt Eunice, who had never before had 
any secret from her, and from whom she had 
never had any secret. There was not a theme 
so lofty, there was not a folly so petty, but 
that she and Aunt Eunice had talked it 
over, up and down, back and forth, right 
and left. - Why did Aunt Eunice never say 
one word to her about William Harrod ? 
She never guarded her, never snubbed her, 
never praised him, never blamed him. If 
Harrod and Inez rode together all through 
an afternoon, talking of books, of poets, of 
religion, or of partners, of ribbons, or of 
flowers, or of clouds, or of sunset,—when 
they came in at night, Aunt Eunice had no 
word of caution, none of curiosity. This 
was not in the least natural; but it was a 
reserve which Inez did not quite venture to 
break in upon. 

Be it observed, at the same moment, that 
Inez was not one of the people who have 
been spoken of, who believed that there was 
a tenderness between Phil Nolan and her 
aunt. Inez had not the slightest faith in 
that theory. On the other hand, Inez had 
never forgotten twenty words of confidence 
which Philip Nolan gave her two years 
before the time of which we speak, when she 
was beginning to feel that dolls were not all 
in all, when she was growing tall, and was 
very proud of such confidence. Philip Nolan 
had shown Inez a picture then, a very lovely 
picture of a lady with a very charming face, 
and this picture was not a picture of her 
Aunt Eunice. Inez believed in men,—and 
as she knew Phil Nolan’s secret, she had not 
been misled by the theory that there was 
any tender understanding between him and 
her aunt. 

Was there, then, any mysterious under- 
standing between William Harrod and her 
aunt? No! Inez did not believe that either. 
True, it would happen that there would be 
rides as long when he and her aunt were 
together, and when Ma-ry and Inez were 
together, as there were when he and she 
talked of anything in heaven above, and 
earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth. And when Aunt Eunice and Captain 
Harrod had been thus talking together all 
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the afternoon, or all the morning, when they 
came into camp,—while the men were teth- 
ering the horses, and the women, in the 
relief of moccasins, were lying alone before 
the fire,—even then never did Aunt Eunice 
say one word beyond the merest outside 
talk of ford or mud, or sun or rain, which 
made any allusion to William Harrod. 

There was one person, however, who 
made not the slightest question as to the 
relation between these parties. The White 
Hawk knew, without being told, that Har- 
rod loved Inez as his very life. When the 
two girls were alone, she never hesitated to 
tell Inez so. And she never hesitated to 
add that it would be strange indeed, seeing 
what manner of girl her own Inez was, if he 
did not love her as his very life. Nay, 
there were times when, with such language 
as the girls had, this waif from the forest 
would venture the question to which she 
never got any answer,—whether Inez did 
not have the least little bit of thought of 
him, though his back were turned and he 
far away! 

The reader now knows more than William 
Harrod knew of the state of his own affairs, 
on the afternoon when he made his last 
good-byes to the two ladies, and, with 
King and Richards and Adams, turned back 
to join the Captain on the expedition from 
which they had been now for more than a 
fortnight parted. Of these men, Harrod 
had learned early to distrust Richards. He 
seemed to him to be himself distrustful, 
morose and sulky without cause, and Har- 
rod did not believe him to be a true man. 
Of the others he had formed no judgment, 
for better or worse, except that they were like 
the average of Western adventurers—glad 
to spend a winter on ground which they had 
never seen before. He had been a little 
surprised that all of them had assented, 
without question or murmur, to so long a 
separation from the main party of hunters. 

He was more surprised, that, now this 
separation was so near an end, none of the 
men showed any interest in the prospect of 
reunion. They rode on, for the four days’ 
forced march, which brought them back to 
that famous camp where Inez had lost her- 
self—a party ill at ease. Whenever Harrod 
tried to lead the conversation to the business 
of the winter, it flagged. The men dropped 
that subject as if it were a hot coal. For 
himself, poor Harrod gladly turned back in 
his own thoughts to every word that had 
been spoken, to every look that had been 
looked, as he and she rode over this road 





before. If the men did not want to talk 
about mustangs and corrals, he certainly did 
not. And so—as they brought down five 
days of ordinary travel so as to compass 
them in little more than three—it was but a 
silent journey. 

Of such silence, the mystery appeared, 
when they had discussed the jerked venison 
of their noonday meal at camp at the same 
point as that where Eunice watched and 
wept. 

To go to Nolan’s rendezvous from this 
point, they would have to follow up the 
valley of the Brassos River—known to the 
Indians as the Tockanhono. The trail 
would not be as easy as the old San Anto- 
nio road which they had been following, nor 
could they expect to make as rapid progress 
upon it. But at the outside, Nolan was not 
two hundred miles above them, perhaps not 
one hundred miles. With the horses they 
had under them, this distance would be soon 
achieved. 

As the men washed down the venison 
with the last drop of the day’s ration of 
whisky, Harrod gave his commands for the 
evening, in that interrogative or suggestive 
form in which a wise officer commands free 
and independent hunters. 

“Had we not better hold on here till 
daybreak ?” he said. “That will give the 
horses a better chance at this feed. We will 
start as soon as we can see our hands in the 
morning, and by night we shall have made 
as much as if we had started now.” 

None of the men said a word—a little to 
Harrod’s surprise, though he was used to 
their sulkiness. 

“Well,” said he, “if you want to play 
cards, you must play by yourselves this 
evening. I shall take a nap now, and then 
I have my journal to write up; and Mr. 
Nolan wants me to take the latitude here as 
soon as the stars are up. So good luck to 
you all.” 

Upon this, King—who was perhaps the 
most easy speaker of the party—screwed 
himself up, or was put up by the others to 
say: 
“ Cap’n, I may as well tell you that we’s 
going home. There won’t be no horses 
cotched up yonder this year. Them blasted 
greasers is too many for Cap’n Nolan or for 
you—and we shan’t get into that trap. We 
uns is going home—’n’ if you’s wise, you 
goes too.” 

Harrod stared—at first, without speaking. 
This was the mystery of all this sulky silence 
—was it? And this Mordecai Richards 
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was at the bottom of it! Harrod was too 
angry to speak for a moment. Before he 
did speak, he had mastered that first wish 
to give the man a black eye, or to choke 
him for a few minutes—as fit recompense for 
such treachery. He did master it, and 
succeeded in pretending this was a half joke 
—and in trying persuasion. 

They battled it for half an hour; Harrod 
coaxed, he shamed, he threatened. And 
at the end, he saw the traitors saddle and 
pack their horses, and they rode off, without 
a word of good-bye, leaving Harrod alone, 
as he had left Eunice Perry on that spot, 
only that Harrod had no loyal Ransom! 

“ There is no use crying for spilled milk,” 
he said, as if it were a comfort to him to 
speak one clean and strong word after 
paddling in the ditch of those men’s lies and 
cowardice. 

“Half an hour of a good siesta lost in 
coaxing cowards and convicting liars!” 

And on this the good fellow threw him- 
self on the ground again, drew a buffalo 
robe over his feet and knees, adjusted his 
head to‘his mind on a perch which he took 
from his saddle, and, in ten seconds, was 
asleep ; so resolute was his own self-com- 
mand, and so meekly did wayward thought, 
even when most rampant, obey him when 
he gave the order. He slept his appointed 
hour. He woke, and indulged himself in 
pleasant memories. He went down to the 
bayou. The moccasin tracks of Inez’s little 
foot were not yet all erased. He crept out 
upon the log of cotton-wood; he peeped 
through the opening in the underbrush. He 
came back to the false trail which she had 
followed. He worked along in the effort to 
reproduce her wanderings. As night closed 
in, he tried to fancy that he was where the 
girl was, and he paced up and down fifty 
times, as he indulged himself in the memory 
of her courage. Then he came up to his 
post, took the altitude of the North Star, 
and of Algol and Deneb, as the Captain had 
bidden him. By the light of his camp-fire 
he made an entry in his journal longer than 
usual. Let it be not written here whether 
there were there, or were not, a few halting 
verses, between the altitude of Mizar and 
that of Altair. , 

Before ten o’clock the fire was burning 
low, and the fearless commander was dream- 
ing of Inez and of home. 

But it is not every night that passes so 
smoothly for him, and it is not every evening 
that he can write verses or enter altitudes so 
serenely. 








The next day, with no guide,—and, in- 
deed, needing none but the indications of 
an Indian trail,—the brave fellow worked 
his way prosperously toward his chief, and 
at night, after he had taken his altitudes and 
written up his journal, he lay by his camp- 
fire again, with the well-pleased hope that 
possibly three more such days would bring 
him to the Captain. At the outside, five 
would be enough, unless all plans were 
changed. On such thoughts he slept. 

He woke to find his hands tightly held, 
—to hear the grunts and commands of 
two stout Comanches who held him,—to 
struggle to his feet between them, with day- 
light enough to see that he was in the power 
of a dozen of them. His packs were al- 
ready open, and were surrounded by the 
hungry and thirsty cormorants. One was 
draining his whisky-flask. Two or three 
were trying experiments with his sextant. 
The chief of the party had already appro- 
priated his rifle, and, as Harrod turned to 
look for the precious pack, on which his 
head had rested, he saw that that also was 
in the hands of the savages, and that one 
of them was already fighting with another 
on the question which should be possessor 
of a cigar-case, and which should be satis- 
fied with the Diary. 

This misfortune of the young Kentuckian 
will explain to the reader what was a mys- 
tery to Philip Nolan when he wrote the let- 
ter which we have read; why Harrod and 
the rest had not rejoined him within a fort- 
night, more or less, after he had received 
their letters by Blackburn. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WARNING. 


“ Before the clerk must bend 
Full many a warrior grim, 
And to the corner wend, ° 
Although it please not him.’’ 
HEINRICH KNAUST. 


Puitip No.an’s letter to Eunice had not 
reached her on that morning in March when 
Ma-ry had sent away the joint letter to him 
of whose fate the reader has been apprised. 
He had no prizes to offer to the Carankawa 
squaw to whom he intrusted it, and her oc- 
casions of travel were so varied, and her 
encampments were so long, that it was many 
months before Eunice Perry received it. 

She was one of the Jndios reducidos — 
that is, the Indians who could make the 
sign of the cross,—and not one of the /ndios 
bravos, who were red-skins without that ac- 
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complishment. But her “reduction” had 
not yet brought her to that more difficult 
stage of religion in which people tell the 
truth, or do what they promise to do. 

Meanwhile, the winter wore away,—not 
unpleasantly to the young leader and his 
party. He had characterized them fitly 
enough in that letter. They could fight 
over their cards as hotly as they would have 
fought for a king’s crown, and the next day, 
in the wild adventures of the chase, the man 
who had, the last night, sworn deadly ven- 
geance because a two of clubs was not an 
ace, would risk his life freely to save the man 
whom he had then threatened. The moon 
of cold meat, as the Indians call the tenth 
month from March, crept by, and through 
the month the young hunters had no lack 
of hot supplies every night. The moon of 
chestnuts followed, and they were not re- 
duced to roasted chestnuts. The moon of 
walnuts followed, and they had walnuts 
enough, but they had much more. They 
hunted well,—they slept well,—they woke 
with the sun. They hardly tired of this life 
of adventure; but they were all in readi- 
ness, so soon as the spring flood shouid 
a little subside, to take up their line of 
march with their frisky wealth to Natchi- 
toches and Orleans. 

All fears of the Spanish outposts had long 
since died away. ‘The only question which 
ever amazed the camp was the question 
which the last chapter solved for the reader, 
—what had become of Harrod and of his 
companions. There was not a man of them 
who really liked Richards. But they knew 
nothing to make them distrust King and 
Adams. And of course every man knew 
that William Harrod was another Philip 
Nolan. 

Things were in this pass, when, as they 
returned from the day’s hunting to the cor- 
ral one afternoon, they found sitting by the 
cooks, the home-guard, and the camp-fire, 
the five Indians, of whom Crooked Feather 
was the spokesman, whom the reader saw 
last when they left the Guadaloupe River 
five days before, with such benediction as 
the Franciscan Fathers had given them. 

Crooked Feather rose at once, laid aside 
his pipe, and presented to Nolan a little 
silver-mounted hunting-whip, with’ an ad- 
dress which Nolan scarcely understood. 
The man spoke rapidly, and with much 
excitement. 

Nolan controlled him a little, by praising 
him and the whip, and giving his hand 
freely to every member of the red party, and 








then persuaded Crooked Feather to begin 
again. He asked him to speak slowly, ex- 
plaining that while his heart was right to 
the Twowokanies, his ears were somewhat 
deaf when he heard their language. 

Crooked Feather began again, and this 
time with gesture enough to make clear his 
words. Nolan immediately called Black- 
burn, and by an easy movement he led the 
Indian away from the other men, who were 
already hobnobbing with the red-skins of 
lesser rank or lesser volubility. 

“ Blackburn, see and hear what he says. 
He gives me this riding-switch from old 
Ransom! Ransom is no fool, as you know, 
Blackburn; and this means simply that he 
thinks we should be going,—and going 
quickly. The man left Antonio only on 
Tuesday; he saw the ladies Monday, and 
early Tuesday morning Ransom came with 
that girl they call the White Hawk,—bade 
him bring me this whip, and promised him 
no end of plunder if he returned in twelve 
days. Now they had some reason for 
sending the red-skins.” 

“They have sent something besides the 
whip,” said Blackburn; and he turned to 
the impassive Crooked Feather, and with 
equal impassivity said to him: “Give me 
what else the young squaw sent to you.” 

Then for the first time, and as if he had 
forgotten it, or as if it were a trifle among 
braves, the Crooked Feather crossed to his 
packs, loosened and brought to the others 
the parcel of skins, dusty and defaced by 
the journey. 

“Crooked Feather brought these skins 
also. There are six skins, which the white 
squaw, whom the white-head Father took 
from the Apaches, sends to the chief of the 
Long- Knives.” 

“You lie!” said Blackburn, as impassive 
as before, and with as little sign of dis- 
pleasure. “There are but five skins. The 
Crooked Feather has stolen one.” 

“There are six skins,” said the savage, 
holding up one hand and one finger of the 
other. And he explained that he had him- 
self opened the parcel, counted the skins, 
and folded them again. He showed his 
own memorandum, an open hand in red 
and a red finger, on the other side of the 
outer skin. 

Even the impassive face of an Indian 
gave way to a surprise which could hardly 
be feigned when he also counted the skins, 
and there were but five. 

“ Perhaps he is lying, Blackburn. But I 
think not. Do not let the other boys hear 
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you, but go and talk with the other red- 
skins, and find out what you can. I will 
play with him here. You see, Ransom never 
sent that bale of skins all the way here with 
nothing in it. Bring me our long pipe first.” 

Blackburn brought the pipe, lighted. 
Nolan spread one of the skins, and invited 
Crooked Feather to sit on it. He sat on 
another himself. He threw one on his 
knees. He threw another on the Feather’s 
knees. He drew a few whiffs of smoke, 
and gave the pipe to the other. They re- 
newed this ceremony three or four times. 
Then Nolan opened his private flask of 
whisky, and drank from it. He offered it 
to the other, who did the same, not with 
the same moderation which his host had 
shown. After these ceremonies, the white 
man said gravely, without even looking the 
other in the face: 

“The white squaw and the gray-haired 
chief gave to my brother another token. I 
am ready to receive that from the Crooked 
Feather.” 

The Crooked Feather, who had till this 
moment conceived the hope that he might 
retain the little prayer-book for a medicine 
and benediction for himself and his line for- 
ever, gave way at the moment, took it from 
hjs pouch, and gave it to Nolan. 

“ The chief of the Long-Knives says well. 
The old chief and the white squaw gave 
me this medicine for the chief of the Long- 
Knives.” 

Nolan cut, only too eagerly, the thongs 
which bound the Missal-book, and opened 
it. He wholly concealed his surprise when 
he saw what it was. Rapidly he turned 
every page, to make sure that no note was 
concealed within them. He placed it in 
his own pouch, drew three more whiffs from 
the pipe, and waited till the Crooked Feather 
did the same. He pretended to drink from 
the flask again; and the Feather did so, 
without pretense or disguise. 

Nolan then said: 

“The white squaw and the white chief 
gave my brother another medicine. They 
gave him a white medicine, like the bark 
of a canoe birch folded.” 

He looked, as he spoke, at a distant tree, 
as though there were no Crooked Feather 
in the world. 

Crooked Feather, looking also across at 
the camp-fire, as though there were no Nolan 
in the world, said : 

“The chief of the Long-Knives lies! I 
have given to him all the tokens and all the 
medicines which the white squaw gave me, 





or the white-haired white chief. Let the 
chief of the Long-Knives give his token to 
the Crooked Feather. The Crooked Feather 
will give it to the white squaw before seven 
suns have set. The white squaw will give 
the Crooked Feather more sugar than a bear 
can eat in a day.” 

This dream of heaven was put in words 
without a gesture or a smile. 

“It is well,” said Nolan, quietly. “Let 
us come to the camp-fire. The Crooked 
Feather has ridden far to-day. My young 
men have turkey-meat and deer-meat wait- 
ing for him.” 

They parted at the fire, and in a moment 
more Nolan was in consultation with Black- 
burn. 

Blackburn told him what he had drawn 
from the others without difficulty. They 
had confirmed all that the Crooked Feather 
had said. They had added what he would 
have added had he been asked the history 
of their march. In the first place, they 
knew nothing of Harrod, or of the other 
lost men. They had not long been camp- 
ing by Antonio, nor had they any knowledge 
of the existence of such a party as his. In 
the second place, they had carefully de- 
scribed Miss Eunice, Miss Inez, the White 
Hawk and Harrod with precision of details 
such as none but Indians would be capable 
of. There could be no doubt, in the mind 
of either Nolan or Blackburn, that on the 
very last Tuesday they had left their camp 
by the river, and had started with the par- 
cel of furs, the packet, and the riding-whip. 
That the parcel contained six skins when 
they started, Blackburn was sure. The men 
all said so. They had opened it and 
counted them. Nor did they even now know 
that its tale was not full. Blackburn was 
sure that if Crooked Feather had tampered 
with it, they had not. Nolan was equally 
sure that the chief had not. He had, in- 
deed, no motive to do so. His only object 
must be to discharge his mission thoroughly, 
if he discharged it at all. Had he wanted 
to steal a wretched antelope-skin, why, he 
would have stolen the whole pack. 

Blackburn thought he gave more light 
when he told his chief the story of the en- 


-campment by the Guadaloupe River,—and 


here Nolan was at one with him. Ifa 
Franciscan Father plied them all with brandy, 
he had his reasons. If he plied them with 
brandy, they all slept wound, and kept no 
watch that night. If he were curious about 
their enterprise, he would jnform himself 
of it. 
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“ Blackburn, on the other skin there was 
a picture-writing, which told us just what we 
want to know.” 

“ That’s what I say, too,” said Blackburn, 
promptly. 

“ Blackburn, in this parcel, with this little 
prayer-book, was a note which told us just 
what we want to know.” 

“ That’s what I say.” 

“ And that fellow with a long brown night- 
gown, tied up with a halter round his waist, 
has got it.” 

So saying, Nolan, for the last time, turned 
over the book of hours, and Blackburn 
turned to leave his pensive chief. 

“ Halloo! Blackburn, come back!” 

And Nolan led him to a secluded shelter, 
where they were out of ear-shot or eye- 
shot. 

“See here,—and here,—and here,—and 
here,”— and he pointed one by one to the 
four ornamented pages of the prayer-book. 

“ Miss Perry was as much afraid of these 
night-gown men as I am. She has sent her 
message in writing they do not learn at 
Rome.” 

Sure enough,—in miniature work quite as 
elegant as many a priest has wrought in, 
Eunice had substituted for the original illus- 
trations of the book a series on vellum 





which much better answered her present | 


ptrpose. The pictures were all Bible pict- 
ures, and the figures were drawn in the 
quaint style of the original. But every scene 
was a scene of parting, and illustrated the 
beginning of a retreat. 

Here was Abraham going up out of Egypt, 
very rich in cattle. Strange to say, the cattle 
were all horses, and in Abraham’s turban was 
a long cardinal feather. “Do you remem- 
ber, Blackburn, the feather I wore the day 
I bade the ladies good-bye ?” 

Then here was Lot and his troop turning 
their backs on the plain. Once more the 
preponderance of horses was remarkable, 
and once more a brilliant red feather waved 
in Lot’s helmet. 

Blackburn began to be interested. The 
next picture was of Gideon crossing the 
Jordan in his retreat. There were spoils 
of the Midianites, and especially horses ; 
and in Gideon’s head waved still the red 
feather. 

By and by Ezra appeared, leading the 
Israelites over the Euphrates. Horses again 
outnumbered all the cattle, and Ezra again 
wore a red feather. But the chief next to 


Ezra, just of his height and figure, wore a 
crest of fur. 








‘See there, Blackburn! She thinks Har- 
rod is here! That is his squirrel-tail.” 

They turned on, but there were no more 
pictures. Both men looked back upon 
these four, and it was then that Nolan’s eye 
caught the figures in black letter at the bot- 
tom: 

Exod. xii., 31, 32. Deut. ii., 9. 


“ Halloo, Blackburn! what is this?” cried 
he. . “ There is nothing about Abraham in 
Deuteronomy, nor in Exodus either.” 

In a moment, Blackburn had brought to 
his chief, from a little box at the head of 
his sleeping-bunk, the Bible which accom- 
panied him in his journeys. A moment 
more had found the warning texts: 


“ Rise up, and get you forth from among my peo- 
ple, both ye and the children of Israel; and go, 
serve the Lord as ye have said. 

“Also take your flocks and your herds, as ye have 
said, and be gone; and bless me also.” 


“And the Lord said unto me, Distress not the 
Moabites, neither contend with them in battle: for 
I will not give thee of their land for a possession.” 


Nolan read aloud to Blackburn; and 
then, as he looked for more messages, he 
said : 

“Tt is all of a piece with old Ransom’s 
token. They think the country is too hot 
for us, and, they mean to put us on our 
guard. See, Blackburn, what comes next!’ 

Under Lot and his party were the let- 
ters: 

Joshua ix., I, 2. 


“ Lucky the Franciscan blackleg. did not 
know Lot was not cousin of Joshua!” 
growled Nolan. 

He turned up the text to read: 


“ And it came to pass when all the kings which 
were on this side Jordan, in the hills, and in the 
valleys, * * * heard thereof; 

“That they gathered themselves together, to fight 
with Joshua and with Israel, with one accord.” 


Under the next picture were the letters : 
Judges xi., 17. ; 
and the interpretation proved to be: 


“Then Israel sent messengers unto the king of 
Edom, saying, Let me, I pray thee, pass through thy 
land: but the king of Edom would not hearken 
thereto.” 


“ This is plain talk, Blackburn,” said the 
chief, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Yes, Captain,—and do you see ?”— 

The man took the book carefully from 























his chief, and showed him, far in the dis- 
tance of each picture of the four, a three- 
domed cathedral, with three crosses. 

“ Them’s the crosses of Chihuahua. I’ve 
heard on ’em hundreds of times. Has not 
thee, Captain ?” 

“Heard of them! I have seen them. 
You are right, Blackburn. It is from Chi- 
huahua that our enemy is coming, and from 
Chihuahua that we must look for him. Now 
what is this ?” 

And he turned once more to the picture 
of Ezra with his cardinal. The warning 
texts were: 


Ezra viii., 10. Exod. iv., 8. 


“ And of the sons of Shelomith; the son of Josi- 
phiah, and with him an hundred and threescore 
males.” 


“I do not care what his name 1s, Black- 
burn, but if he has a hundred and sixty 
Spanish lancers of the male sort after him, 
they are too many for us. What is her 
other text ?” 


“ And it shall come to pass, if they will not be- 
lieve thee, neither hearken to the voice of the first 
sign, that they will believe the voice of the latter 


sign.’ 


“I should think so,” said Nolan, sadly 
or dully, as Blackburn might choose to 
think. “I should think so, unless they 
wanted to be marched, every man of them, 
into the mines at New Mexico.” 

“ Blackburn, an hour after sunrise to- 
morrow, we will be gone.” 

“T say so too,” replied the subordinate, 
by no means ill-pleased. 

“ Get the red-skins well off to-night. We 
will say nothing to the boys till they are 
well gone.” 

Accordingly, a grand farewell feast was 
improvised for Crooked Feather. The very 
scanty stores of brandy which were left in 
the hunters’ provisions were largely drawn 
upon. A pipe of peace was smoked, and 
Crooked Feather and his men were started 
on their return with haste, which might 
have seemed suspicious, had they been 
more sober. 

Perhaps it seemed suspicious as it was. 

Crooked Feather bore with him the 
“medicine-paper” which he coveted, the 
display of which to White Hawk,—to the 
white-haired chief, or to the White Lady,— 
to either or to all, would produce the much- 
coveted and well-earned sugar. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A TERTULIA. 


“Come to our Féte, and bring with thee 
Thy newest, best embroidery ; 
Bring thy best lace, and bring thy rings;— 
Bring, child, in short, thy prettiest things.” 
After Moore. 


CROOKED FEATHER was not false to his 
promise; and on this occasion he met nei- 
ther medicine-man nor ghostly father to 
hinder him on his way. On the thirteenth 
day from that on which he started, he came 
in sight of the crosses of Antonio. He 
found his own party encamped not far distant 
from the place where he had left them. No 
sign of surprise or affection greeted the re- 
turn of the party. They swung themselves 
sullenly from their horses, and gave them 
to the care of the women. Crooked 
Feather satisfied himself that neither of the 
three whites who were authorized to receive 
his token had come out to meet him. He 
was too taciturn and too proud to confess 
his disappointment,—for disappointment he 
really felt. He solaced himself by devour- 
ing a bit of the mesquit,—a rabbit which 
he tore limb from limb with his fingers. He 
then bade his wife bring out another horse, 
and, without his companions this time, he 
rode into the Presidio with his token. 

He gave a wide berth to every man who 
wore a black coat or cassock. His mem- 
ories of the headache which followed his 
last debauch were too fresh, and the shame 
he felt at being outwitted by the scalped 
fathers was too great, for him to trust him- 
self to such guides again. 

Lounging in part of Major Barelo’s quar- 
ters, he found old Ransom. 

“ Back agen, be ye?” said the old man, 
with undisguised surprise. “Come into 
the yard with me, Yarg! Go ask the 
Sefora Perry if she will have the kindness 
to come down.” 

The savage swung himself from his beast, 
and Ransom bade an attendant idler secure 
him, while he led Crooked Feather into the 
more private court-yard. In a minute 
Eunice appeared. The two girls were not 
with her. 

No interpreter was needed, however. 
The savage was too eager to be well done 
with his disagreeable expedition. In a mo- 
ment he produced the tobacco-pouch which 
Nolan had given him. In a moment more, 


Ransom had found the secret of its fasten- 
In a moment 


ing, and had opened it. 
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more, Eunice had torn open the letter and 
had read it. 


PHILIP NOLAN TO EUNICE PERRY. 


March 21st. 
Thank you, a thousand times, for your warning. 
Fortunately, you are in time. A rascally priest 


stole your letter, and whatever was on an antelope- 
skin. But I have the prayer-book, and I have 
Ransom’s whip. Thank the old fellow for us. We 
are off before daylight, and I send this red-skin off 
now, that he may not see our trail. Good-bye, and 
God bless you all! P. N. 


“ God be praised, indeed!” said Eunice, 
as she read the letter a second time,—this 
time reading aloud to Ransom, but in her 
lowest tones, that not even the walls might 
hear. “God be praised! This is good 
news, indeed. See, the man has his sugar, 
Ransom ;” and then she turned, gave her 
hand to the savage, smiled, and thanked 
him. With a moment more she was in her 
own room, and had summoned the two 
girls to share her delight and triumph. 

The letter was read to Inez, and it was 
translated to the White Hawk. Then Inez 
took it and read it herself, and turned it 
most carefully over. It was only after a 
pause that she said: “Are you sure there 
was no other letter,—that there was nothing 
more?” And then Eunice wondered too, 
and sent to recall Ransom. There might 
have been something else in the tobacco- 
pouch. 

No! there was nothing more in the to- 
bacco-pouch. Inez even clipped out the 
lining of it with her scissors. There was 
nothing more there,—there had been noth- 
ing more there. 

None the less was Inez resolved that she 
would ride out with the White Hawk the 
next morning and have an interview with 
the Crooked Feather. The Crooked Feather 
could, at the least, tell whom he had found 
at the encampment. 

And then the three ladies began their 
preparations for the tertulia of the evening, 
with more animation and joyfulness than 
they had felt for many, many days. 

“ What in the world shall I say to your 
horrible Mr. Lonsdale, aunt, if he should 
take it into his grave old island head to ask 
me what makes me so happy ?” 


“What, indeed?” said Eunice. “We 


must not tell him any lies. You must change 
the subject bravely. You must ask him 
what are the favorite dances in London.” 

“ Eunice, I will ask him if his old Queen 
I will, I 


Charlotte dances the bolero! 








should like to show him that I know him 
perfectly well, and through and through.” 

“T wish I did,” said Eunice, stopping in 
her toilet, and looking at Inez almost anx- 
iously. 

“Wish you did? Then I will tell you in 
one minute. He is a hateful old spy of a 
hateful old king. And what he is here for 
I do not see. What was the use of our 
beating the red-coats and Hessians all out 
of our country, if, after it is all over, we are 
to have these spies coming back to look 
round and see if they have not forgotien 
something ?” 

“Don’t talk too loud, pussy,” said her 
aunt, taking up the comb again. “ What 
would General Herrara say if he heard you 
call this your country, and if you told him 
you thought he ought to turn all traveling 
Englishmen out of it ?” 

“Traveling fiddlesticks!” cried the im- 
petuous girl. “ Do you tell me that an Eng- 
lish gentleman, like dear Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, who was a gentleman, has nothing 
better to do than to cross the ocean and come 
all the way up to this corner of the world to 
pay his respects to the Sefiora de Valois, 
and to dance a minuet with me ?” 

“ He might be worse employed, I think,” 
said Aunt Eunice, catching and kissing the 
impetuous girl, whose cheeks glowed as her 
eyes blazed with her excitement; “and I 
believe dear Sir Charles’s grandson would 
say so too, if he were here. Come—-come— 
come—Mary is wondering what you are 
storming about, and all your pantomime 
will never explain to her. Come—come— 
come. How nice it is to be able to go toa 
party without setting foot out of doors !” 

It was, indeed, true that by one of the 
corridor or cloister arrangements which 
gave a certain Moorish aspect to the little 
military station, there was a passage, quite 
“ practicable,” through which, without put- 
ting foot to the earth, the three ladies passed 
to the saloons of Madame de Valois, where 
the brilliant party of the evening was gath- 
ering. The home of this lady was in the 
city of Chihuahua; but, fortunately for our 
ladies, in this eventful winter she was mak- 
ing a long visit at San Antonio. She had 
chosen this evening to give a brilliant 
party, by way of returning the civilities 
which she had received from the ladies of 
the Presidio. 

All three of the American ladies were 
welcomed with cordial, and even enthusi- 
astic courtesy. The White Hawk was quite 





” 





used, by this time, to the pretty French 
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dresses in which Inez was so fond of array- 
ing her. She could speak but little English, 
less French, and still less Spanish. And 
she could dance but little English, less 
French, and less Spanish. But the minuet, 
as has been intimated, was the common 
property of the world, and Inez had spent 
time enough in compelling Ma-ry to master 
its intricacies, to be rewarded by no small 
measure of success. She said, herself, that 
Ma-ry’s mistakes were as pretty as other peo- 
ple’s victories. For the rest, in all civiliza- 
tions, the language of the ball-room requires 
but a limited vocabulary, so there be only 
fans and eyes to supply the place of words. 

Inez had ‘not been wrong in suspecting 
that she should come to a trial of wits with 
Mr. Lonsdale. “See what he will get out 
of me,” she whispered disdainfully to her 
aunt, as Mr. Lonsdale was seen bearing 
down to cut her out from the protection of 
Miss Perry’s batteries. 

“ And what is your news from home, Miss 
Inez ?” 

This was his first question after they had 
taken their places for the dance. 

“Oh! we feel that we bring home with 
us! It would be quite home were only papa 
here, and my brother.” 

Thus did Inez reply. 

“ Indeed, you are more fortunate than 
the rest of us. We cannot carry our house- 
hold gods with us so easily.” 

Inez bit her lip that she need not say, 
“Why do you come at all if you do not 
like to be here ?” But she said nothing. 

Mr. Lonsdale had to begin again—a 
thing which was then, as it is now, diffi- 
cult to men of his nation engaged in con- 
versation. 

“T meant to ask what is your news from 
the United States. Is Mr. Jefferson the 
President, or does President Adams con- 
tinue for another term of office ?” 

Inez was indignant with the man, be- 
cause he had not in any way thrown him- 
self open to her repartee. The question 
was perfectly proper, perfectly harmless, 
and it was one, alas, which she could not 
answer. 

“T did not know what to say to him,” 
she said afterward to her aunt. “So I told 
him the truth.” 

What she did say was this: 

“TI do not know, and I wish I did, Mr. 
Lonsdale.” 

“ And which candidate do you vote for, 
Miss Perry ?” 

“The hateful creature!” This was Inez’s 











inward ejaculation. “He means to draw 
out of me the material for his next dispatch 
to the tyrant. Sooner shall he draw out my 
tongue, or my heart itself from my 
bosom.” 

Fortunately, however, it would have been 
difficult for Inez to tell which her predilec- 
tions were. She answered, still with the 
craft of honesty : 

“Oh, papa thinks President Adams is 
too hard on our French friends; for me, I 
am a Massachusetts girl, and I cannot bear 
to have a Massachusetts President defeated ; 
and then, Mr. Lonsdale, Colonel Freeman 
says that Colonel Burr is a very handsome 
man, and a very gallant soldier. He fought 
at Monmouth, Mr. Lonsdale,—did you see 
him there, perhaps ?” 

And here the impudent girl looked up 
maliciously, well satisfied that she had in 
one word implied that Lonsdale was at 
least forty years old, and that he had turned 
his back in battle. 

He was well pleased, on his part, and 
amused with the rencontre. 

“TI did not see him at Monmouth,” he 
said, with more animation than she had 
ever seen him show before. “I do not 
remember,—I had not begun my diary 
then. I think I must have been knocking 
ring-taws against an old brick wall we had 
in the garden. But I have seen Colonel 
Burr. I have seen him take Miss Schuyler 
down the dance,—and he did dance very 
elegantly, Miss Perry.” 

“ Pray where was that ?” said Inez. And 
then she was enraged with herself, that she 
should have betrayed any interest in the 
spy’s conversation. 

“Oh! it was at a very brilliant party in 
New York. Colonel Burr.seemed to me to 
be a favorite among ladies,—and I see you 
think so too. But I think that even in 
America they have no votes.” 

“TI was even with him, auntie. I said 
that in New Jersey they had votes, and 
that Colonel Burr came from New Jersey.” 

“You little goose!” said Eunice, when 
Inez made this confession. ‘ What in the 
world had that to do with it ?” 

“Well, auntie, it had nothing to do with 
it. But it was very important to prove 
that Mr. Lonsdale was always in the 
wrong.” 

And in such a spirit Miss Inez’s conver- 
sation with poor Lonsdale went forward, 
till this particular dance was done. 

The pretty and lively girl was demanded by 
other partners, and she had, indeed, wasted 
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- quite as much of her wit, not to say of her 
impertinence, as she chose, upon the man 
whom she called a “ British spy,” and who, 
let it be confessed, added to other mortal 
sins that of being at least three and thirty 
years of age, and that of dancing as badly 
as the First Consul himself. Inez did not 
pretend to disguise her satisfaction, as he 
led her back to her duennas, and she was 
permitted to give her hand to some Ensign 
of two and twenty. 

Lonsdale turned, amused more than dis- 
comfited, to Eunice. 

“Miss Perry will not forgive me for the 
sin of sins.” 

“ And what is that ?” said Eunice, laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh, you know very well. The sin of 
sins is, that I am born the subject of King 
George, and that at her behest I do not re- 
nounce all allegiance to him, whenever I pray 
to be delivered from all the snares of the 
devil.” 

Eunice laughed again. 

“T hope you pardon something to the 
spirit of a girl who is born under a scepter 
much more heavy than that of the ‘best 
of kings.’ ” 

Lonsdale might take “ best of kings” as 
he chose. It was the cant phrase by which 
King George was called by poets laureate 
and others of their kidney, till a time long 
after this. 

“Oh! I can pardon anything to seven- 
teen, when seventeen is as frank, not to say 
as piquant, as it is yonder. Miss Inez 
does not let her admirers complain of her 
insincerity.” 

“No! She has faults enough, I suppose. 
Though I love her too well to judge her 
harshly enough, I know. But among those 
faults, no one would count a want of frank- 
ness.” 

“Still,” said Lonsdale, hesitating now, 
and approaching his subject with an Eng- 
lishman’s rather clumsy determination to say 
the thing he hates to say, and to be done 
with it,—* still, it seems to me a little queer 
that Miss Inez can forgive all enemies save 
those of her own blood. After all, it is 
English blood ; her language is the English 
language, and her faith is the English faith. 
Why should she speak to an Englishman 
with a bitterness with which no French girl 
speaks, and no Spanish girl? We have fought 
the French and we have fought the Span- 
iards harder and longer than we ever fought 
your people ; and I may say,” said he, laugh- 
ing now, “we have punished them worse.’ 





“Oh! Mr. Lonsdale,” said Eunice, who 
would gladly have parried a subject so deli- 
cate, “do not be so sensitive. Pardon 
something to ‘sweet seventeen,’ and some- 
thing to the exaggeration of a girl who has 
never set foot in her own country.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that this poor child is an exag- 
gerated American. She is born under the 
flag of Spain. She has heard of the excel- 
lencies of Washington, and Adams, and 
Franklin. She has never seen the little- 
nesses of their countrymen. She has heard 
of the trials of her father’s friends. She has 
never seen the pettiness of daily politics. 
She wants to show her patriotism some- 
where, and she shows it by her raillery of 
an Englishman. I trust, indeed, that she 
has not been rude, Mr. Lonsdale.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, your pupil does you all 
credit and honor, Miss Perry. Miss Inez 
could not be rude, be assured. But it is not 
of her only that I am speaking. Remem- 
ber,—nay, you do not know,—but I have 
met your fair countrywomen in their homes, 
in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia. 
I have met them, I have danced with them, 
as with Miss Inez on this outpost. Al- 
ways itisthe same. Always courtesy,—hos- 
pitality, if you please,—but always defi- 
ance. France, Spain, poor Portugal even, 
—nay, a stray Dutchman they welcome cor- 
dially. But an Englishman, because he 
speaks their language, is it ?—because he 
prays to God and not to God’s Mother, is 
it ?”——and this Lonsdale said reverently,— 
“an Englishman must be taught between 
two movements of the minuet, that George 
the III. is worst of tyrants; and that a red 
coat is the disguise of a monster. Why 
is this, Miss Perry? As I say, no French 
girl speaks so to an English traveler, no 
Spanish girl speaks so. Yet our arms have 
triumphed over France and Spain,—and, 
hear me confess it, they have been hum- 
bled,—as they never were humbled else- 
where,—by our own children. Is that any 
reason why our children should hate us ?” 

It was a pretty sight to see Eunice Perry 
look now timid, and now brave. It was a 
pretty sight to see her look him full in the 
face, and then look down upon the ground 
without speaking. She tried to speak, and 
she stopped. She hesitated once and again. 
Then, after a flush, the blood wholly left 
her cheek. But she looked him square in 
the eye, and said: 

“ You are frank with me, Mr. Lonsdale,— 
let me be frank with you. Surely I can be 
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frank,—it is best that I should be. For it 
is not of you that I speak,—it is of your 
country or of your King. Will you re- 
member, then, that you introduced this 
subject, and not I ?” 

Lonsdale was startled by her seriousness, 
though he had been serious. But he 
said : 

“ Certainly,—certainly,—pray say what is 
on your heart? Whatever you say, I deserve. 
You parried my questions as long as you 
could.” 

“Surely I did. The conversation is none 
of my seeking,” said Eunice, really proudly. 

Then she paused, and looked again upon 
the ground. But when she had collected 
herself, she looked him fairly in the face, as 
before. 

“ Mr. Lonsdale, when you fight France, 
you fight her navies; when you fought 
Spain, you fought her armies. No French 
girl has seen an English soldier on French 
soil since Cressy and Agincourt. But when 
you fought us, you fought us in our homes. 
Nay, where we had no armies, your cruisers 
and squadrons could easily land soldiers on 
our shores, and did. Where we had no 
forts, it was easiest to burn our villages. 
From Falmouth,—you do not know where 
Falmouth is,—to Savannah,—you do not 
know where that is,—there are not fifty 
miles of our coast where an English cruiser 
or an English fleet has not landed English 
troops. There is not a region of my coun- 
try fifty miles wide, but has seen an inroad 





of marauding English seamen or soldiers. 
Your journals laughed at your admirals for 
campaigns which ended in stealing sheep. 
But, Mr. Lonsdale, because my father’s 
sheep were stolen by Admiral Graves’s 
fleet,—I, who talk with you, have walked 
barefoot with these feet for twelve months 
at a time, in my girlhood. Nay, Mr. Lons- 
dale, I have seen my mother’s ears bleed- 
ing, because an English marine dragged her 
ear-rings from her ears. What French girl 
lives who can tell you such a story? What 
Spanish girl? There is not a county in 
America, but a thousand girls, whom you 
meet as you meet Inez, could tell you such, 
—would tell you such,—but that our na- 
tions are now, thank God! at peace, and 
you come among them as a stranger who 
is a friend. They do not tell the story. 
It is only I who tell the story. But they 
remember the thing. Pardon me, Mr. 
Lonsdale. I did not want to say this. And 
yet, perhaps, it is better that it is said.” 

“ Better!” said the Englishman ; “ a thou- 
sand times better. It is the truth. And 
really,—I would not,—really, you know,— 
I would not, I could not have pressed, had 
I thought for a moment that I should give 
you pain.” 

“T am quite sure of that,” said Eunice, 
simply. And, with an effort, she changed 
the subject. But after a beginning like this, 
the Englishman could not, even if he would, 
bring round her talk to the subject of Philip 
Nolan and his hunters. 


(To be continued.) 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE COMPROMISE MEASURES OF 1850. 


Is it not time we reconsidered our verdict 
on Daniel Webster—the Daniel Webster, 
I mean, of 1850 and the compromise 
measures ? 

But there have been two verdicts—a ver- 
dict of the few, in his favor, and a verdict 
of the many, against him. It is the verdict 
of the many against him concerning which 
I raise the question, whether it should not 
be revised and reversed. 

I herewith move to re-open the case. 
Speaking in the name of the majority, grown 
since the death of the man, until now, as it 
seems to me, it comprises almost the whole 
new American nation; speaking in this col- 








lective name, I ask, Were we not passionate 
and hasty? We have outlived our haste 
and our passion, but our condemnation still 
rests on the man whom we condemned. 
Have we not done Webster wrong? Was 
he guilty? We had reason, but. had we 
good reason? Perhaps we mistook, and 
pronounced, unawares, our curse on the 
innocent head. Let us call back our scape- 
goat from the wilderness, and consider 
whether we shall not unpronounce our curse. 
Let us do more. Let us make ready to 
change our curse into a blessing, if Webster 
deserves it—a blessing tardy, indeed, but 
full-hearted at last, and forty million strong. 
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It may be a not unsuitable act of justice, on 
our part, with which to celebrate and signal- 
ize this memorial year of the nation. 

If it was not a fall ignominiously suffered, 
it may have been a stand heroically main- 
tained—that speech of the seventh of March 
eighteen hundred fifty. Then, too, the cycle 
of popular harangues with which, during 
the two following years that preceded his 
death, he supported his speech in the Senate, 
will appear to have been a long agony of 
Laocoén, on Webster’s part, in which Lao- 
coén stood, and did not fall; in which he 
stood, and, standing, upheld the falling 
state of Troy. ‘To the purpose of showing 
that such was, indeed, the fact, I devote the 
present paper. 

I accordingly invite the reader to enter 
with me upon a summary examination of 
Webster’s public course in connection with 
the memorable compromise measures, so 
called, of eighteen hundred fifty. 

He supported those measures in Congress 
and before the people. I should say, per- 
haps, supported the principle of those meas- 
ures rather than those measures themselves. 
For Webster was not in the Senate when 
the measures were adopted, and he never 
pretended to approve them entirely in the 
form which they finally assumed. Still it is 
not too much, probably, to say that his influ- 
ence carried them in Congress; and it is 
certainly not too much to say that his influ- 
ence procured their acceptance by the 
country. 

His responsibility for them is thus seen 
to be very large. It is quite just, therefore, 
that he should, in a great degree, be judged 
by his part in these momentous transactions. 
He has himself put on record his own opin- 
ion, that his speech on the general subject, 
delivered March 7, 1850, in the United 
States Senate, was probably to be regarded 
as the most important speech of his life. As 
respects, at least, his own subsequent fame, 
it has, thus far, proved, indeed, to be of 
pregnant and disastrous importance. But 
he expected, as also he elected, to be judged 
by it. He made that speech, as he made 
all his speeches, after full and ripe delibera- 
tion of his course. He never afterward 
repented of his words. Nay, he said his 
words over and over again, with august elo- 
quence, with solemn emphasis, in a series of 
the most remarkable popular addresses that 
have ever passed into literature, during the 
brief critical period that intervened before 
his death, in 1852. Let us judge Daniel 
Webster, fairly and strictly, by his relation to 





the compromise measures of 1850. We 
shall but be giving to him the judgment 
that he himself invoked. 

We may conveniently pursue our exami- 
nation, by considering successively, in their 
order, the following questions, which, per- 
haps, well enough cover the whole extent of 
the case: 

1. Did Webster act conscientiously ? 

2. Did he act consistently ? 

3. Did he act patriotically ? 

4. Did he act wisely ? 

5. Did he act right ? 

First, then, Was Webster conscientious in 

supporting the compromise measures of 
1850? 
. Those measures included as a conspicuous 
feature, the famous, or infamous, or famous 
and infamous, Fugitive Slave Law. This, 
certainly, looks bad. That was a shocking 
law. It was shocking in two aspects. It 
was shocking for the thing it sought to do, 
and it was shocking for the way in which it 
sought to do that thing. It sought to 
remand the fugitive slave to his slavery. In 
course of doing this, it claimed to make, at 
the simple beck of the marshal who was 
pursuing the alleged fugitive, a slave-catcher 
of every freeman that chanced to be at hand, 
and it virtually tendered to the judicial offi- 
cer engaged a petty bribe to decide against, 
instead of for, the hunted man. In a word, 
it proposed to do a shocking work in a gra- 
tuitously shocking way. This must not be 
disguised. Indeed, it cannot be. Any 
statesman might well pray to be delivered 
from the dire supposed necessity of sustain- 
ing such a law. For the Fugitive Slave Law 
was, in itse/f, an almost irredeemably odious 
enactment. 

But let us candidly consider Webster’s 
actual part in sustaining this odious law. 
What was his part? Dhid he originate it? 
No. Did he speak, as a legislator, in favor 
of adopting it? No. Did he, as a legis- 
lator, vote for the law? No. What then 
did he do respecting it? A/fer its enact- 
ment, he advised and persuaded his country- 
men to accept it and abide by it. That 
was Webster’s actual public part in the sup- 
port of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Large, therefore, as was Webster’s just 
responsibility for the compromise measures 
of 1850, his responsibility was not that of 
the legislator who projected them, or who 
urged their first adoption. It was chiefly 
the responsibility of a citizen, and of an 
administrative officer, who counseled to his 
countrymen good faith in accepting legisla- 
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tion once accomplished, objectionable though 
it was, as the prudent choice, and, therefore, 
the morally nght choice, among necessary 
evils. 

But did not the seventh of March speech, 
by anticipation, cover the Fugitive Slave 
Bill that was to be, or something even 
worse than that, with Webster’s explicit and 
emphatic approval? So Theodore Parker 
asserts in his celebrated discourse. But 
Theodore Parker is mistaken. Webster was, 
indeed, misreported by the newspapers of 
the time, to have used the following lan- 
guage: “ My friend at the head of the Judi- 
ciary Committee {[Mr. Mason] has a bill on 
the subject now before the Senate with some 
amendments to it, which I propose to sup- 
port, with all its provisions, to the fullest 
extent.” ‘The relative “ which” was here 
misplaced. The sentence should have read : 
“ A bill on the subject now before the Senate, 
which, with some amendments to it, I pro- 
pose to support,” etc. So the words stand 
in the text of the speech, as printed in Web- 
ster’s Works.* The correction was promptly 
and publicly made at the time. It is hard, 
therefore, to understand how a man of con- 
science, as Theodore Parker certainly was, 
could reconcile it with his sense of honesty, 
to repeat this injurious accusation two years 
afterward, over the great statesman’s fresh- 
made grave. The fact seems to be, that 
Theodore Parker’s fiery zeal for human 
freedom became a furnace, in which, too 
often, charity and scruple alike were con- 
sumed. . 

What, then, Webster really did, in his 
seventh of March speech, respecting the 
return of fugitive slaves, was to pledge his 
support as legislator to some law supposed 
to be effective for that purpose. But was 
not even this-inexcusable on Webster’s part ? 
Could any law for a purpose so revolting 
deserve Webster’s support as a national leg- 
islator? Irrespective of bad features that 
it might incidentally contain, was not a fugi- 
tive slave law bad in its essential purpose ? 
Yes, certainly, regarded absolutely, such a 
law, however framed, was bad. But bad- 
ness is always relative—that is to say, some 
things are worse than others. That which is 
absolutely bad may be relatively good—which 
is precisely what is true concerning a suitable 
fugitive slave law. Absolutely, such a law 
was bad—bad, exactly as the Federal Con- 
stitution itself was bad, being accurately on 
the same moral level with that instrument, 
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neither better nor worse. The Federal Con- 
stitution expressly provided for the return to 
their masters of absconding slaves: This 
Constitution every national, and, indeed, 
every State legislator took an oath to sup- 
port. To favor, in good faith, therefore, 
some effective law for the purpose, was only 
to do what every member of the national 
councils, in becoming such member, had 
implicitly sworn to do. 

Was not, then, the Federal Constitution 
itself bad? To this question the same an- 
swer as before must be given. Absolutely, 
yes,—relatively, no. The constituting of the 
Union among these States, however bad in 
some respects, was, on the whole, better than 
the alternative. It was so at the beginning. 
It remained so in 1850. It remained so, we 
thought, in 1861, and we did not give up 
thinking so during four disastrous years of 
fratricidal war. 

We have thus briefly answered the ques- 
tion, Why should Webster, acting as national 
legislator, have volunteered to support any 
fugitive slave law? It was his plain duty 
to do so—a duty implicitly acknowledged 
by him, and by all his fellow-legislators in 
common with him, in the very oath itself by 
which they and he became part of the public 
councils of the nation. Besides, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Justice Story 
concurring, and himself preparing the decis- 
ion, had before decided, contrary to Web- 
ster’s long-cherished, and then still cherished, 
conviction of constitutional propriety, that 
the active duty of discharging the obligation 
respecting fugitive slaves belonged to Con- 
gress, and not to individual States. Still 
further, as matter of history, many of the 
Northern States, gratifying an irresponsible 
fondness for empty demonstration of the 
instinct of liberty, had enacted obstructive 
laws, some of them denouncing penalties to 
any of their officials who should participate 
in the recovery of fugitive slaves. It thus 
happened that there was left to the national 
legislator absolutely no honorable way of 
escape from the hateful obligation to provide 
a fugitive slave law. Good faith required 
that the obligation be frankly acknowledged 
and honestly fulfilled—required it of Webster, 
and required it of Webster’s associates and 
successors as well—unless, indeed (for I 
must be careful myself to observe the con- 
siderate charity which Webster’s own con- 
stant example enjoins)—unless, indeed, I 
say, their conscientious views were different 
from his. “ Now, sir,” said Webster, in a 
speech on the Compromise measures, de- 
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livered in the Senate, July 17, 1850, “I 
ascribe nothing but the best and purest mo- 
tives to any of the gentlemen, on either side 
of this chamber, or of the other house, who 
take a view of this subject which differs from 
my own. * * * ‘They are just as high- 
minded, as patriotic, as pure, and every way 
as well-intentioned as I am.” Again at 
Bufialo, in 1851, he used a similar strain of 
language. Such noble self-restraint and gen- 
erosity on Webster’s own part imposes ob- 
ligations on Webster’s defender. 

But now a further question remains: Why 
should Webster, as citizen, have supported 
the actual fugitive slave law of history? To 
this question a twofold answer may be 
given. First, it was a law, and law-abiding 
was of the deepest instinct and most seated 
habit of Webster’s mind. He may be said 
to have given his whole life, in the main, to 
the one work of teaching his countrymen 
the value to them of their institutions of 
government. He had won his greatest 
fame, on a‘signal former occasion of delib- 
erative strife, in vindicating the obligation 
of Federal law against the brilliant and sub- 
tle sophistications of Hayne and Calhoun. 
That former occasion concerned a matter in 
which the South was the party feeling ag- 
grieved. Here a matter arose, in which the 
party feeling aggrieved was the North. What 
kind of broad national statesmanship, what 
kind of consistent fair dealing, would that be, 
which should itself take to “nullifying” 
now, having memorably demonstrated the 
folly of “nullification” then? As Webster 
said of himself in his own grand way, in 
that great platform speech of his delivered at 
Bufialo, in May, 1851 (which I would 
have every young countryman of mine study, 
for its manly popular eloquence, for its ripe 
historical wisdom, conspicuous by the clear 
analysis and perspective in which it is dis- 
played, and last, for its noble and ennobling 
moral tone), he was made a whole man, 
and he did not mean to make himself half a 
one. The consideration that the Fugitive 
Slave Bill had been enacted—that it was 
now part of the supreme law of the land, 
would alone have been sufficient to deter- 
mine Webster in its favor. 

But there was another consideration that 
with him was more cogent still. He thought 
that some fair law for the purpose, and the 
enacted law, since it had been enacted, 
was essential to the preservation of the 
national Union. I do not say now that 
Webster was wise in thinking this—for I 
am not yet discussing the wisdom of his 








course—I only say that he thought it. He 
further thought that the preservation of the 
Union was the true paramount moral, as 
well as political, interest of the American 
people. Again, I do not say that, in hold- 
ing this view, he was right, for I am not yet 
discussing the ethics of his course. I only 
say that he held this view. 

I am defending Webster’s honesty now. 
His consistency, his patriotism, his wisdom, 
his abstract ethical correctness even, are just 
now, and for the immediate purpose in hand, 
matters of secondary and subordinate interest. 
I do not care how consistent he was, nor how 
patriotic, nor how wise, nor even how right, 
in the abstract, he may, by some good luck, 
but without conscious purpose, have happened 
to be—if he was not honest. If Webster 
was hollow and insincere, if he played the 
hypocrite, if he lied, let him remain damned, 
say I, in the general esteem, and let his 
memory stink. I would not cast a sprig of 
rosemary on his dishonored and dishonora- 
ble grave. But, if Webster meant well, 
however he erred grievously in judgment, 
why, then, we may continue to have, at 
least, a mighty fragment left to us from a 
broken fame—something better than a torso, 
being not beheaded and bereft of the chief 
glory and crown, its sky-beholding front 
unashamed—for our sobered but still de- 
lighted admiration. 

Charles Francis Adams was the first “Free 
Soil” candidate for Vice-President of the 
United States. He was an ardent anti- 
slavery partisan. He differed with Daniel 
Webster in 1850. He perhaps inherited 
something of an ancestral prepossession 
against Daniel Webster. At any rate, he 
identified himself with the rapidly develop- 
ing political organization that subsequently 
became the victorious Republican party, 
and, at length, elected Abraham Lincoln. 
Ten years had now elapsed; the Compro- 
mise measures were still standing undisturbed 
as laws, on the statute-book of the nation. 
The Missouri Compromise, meantime, had 
been abrogated, and Kansas had, in conse- 
quence, been made the theater of most dis- 
graceful border strife in the interest of slavery 
propagandism. ‘The Constitution, notwith- 
standing, was ostensibly maintained. The 
peace had not yet been broken by any act 
of war. Menaces, however, of secession in 
Congress, ordinances of secession in slave 
State Legislatures, were the order of the day. 
Whole delegations of senators and represent- 
atives from several seceding States had 
ostentatiously and defiantly withdrawn from 
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their seats in the council chambers of the 
Capitol at Washington. In one word, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FIFTY had returned 
again, and worse. 

Under these circumstances, after a whole 
decade of years spent in sleepless anti- 
slavery agitation at the North, always 
resounding with “rubadub” defamation of 
Webster for his treachery to freedom—what 
spectacle then did the Republican majority 
in Congress present to the world and to his- 
tory? Why, they passed, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, joint resolutions of the two 
houses, substantially affirming the position 
of Webster in 1850! The name of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, then in Congress 
from Massachusetts, heads the list of AYEs. 
Here are the resolutions, abridged for want 
of space, but not misrepresented : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That all attempts on the parts of the Leg- 
islatures of any of the States to obstruct or hinder 
the recovery and surrender of fugitives from service 
or labor, are in derogation of the Constitution of the 
United States, inconsistent with the comity and 
good neighborhood that should prevail among the 
several States, and dangerous to the peace of the 
Union. 

Resolved, That the several States be respectfull 
requested to cause their statutes to be revised, with 
a view to ascertain if any of them are in conflict 
with, or tend to embarrass or hinder the execution 
of the laws of the United States, made in pursuance 
of the second section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, for the delivering up 
of persons held to labor by the laws of any State 
and eobiniteg therefrom; and the Senate and House 
of Representatives earnestly request that all enact- 
ments having such tendency be forthwith repealed. 
o * * 7 


Resolved, That we recognize the justice and pro- 
— of a faithful execution of the Constitution and 
aws made in pursuance thereof, on the subject of 
fugitive slaves, or fugitives from service or labor, 
and discountenance all mobs or hinderances to the 
execution of such laws, and that citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States. 


Mark, when these resolutions were passed, 
the Fugitive Slave Law, that “ bill of abom- 
inations,” was unrepealed and unamended ; 
the Territories remained unprotected by that 
“ordinance of freedom,” the Wilmot Pro- 
viso; and still, what Webster was denounced 
without measure, not simply as unwise, not 
simply: as inconsistent, but as dishonest, for 
doing in 1850, that same thing, in substance, 
ten years later, the headlong Republican 
majority in both houses of Congress were at 
unseemly and ridiculous pains to do in 186r. 

Now, I suppose it will hardly be claimed 
that it was consistent for eager Abolition- 








ists to pass such resolutions as these. But, 
does it follow that Mr. Adams and the rest 
were all of them dishonest? That they were 
hypocrites, apostates? No; these gentle- 
men were frightened, and not without reason. 
Disunion loomed near at hand and it looked 
dreadful. It was a specter that they wanted 
to lay at any cost. Who can blame them? 
The whole country stood aghast, on the 
brink of disunion and war. From Boston, 
fourteen thousand one hundred twenty-seven 
legal voters, out of nineteen thousand that 
exercised the right of suffrage, at the pre- 
ceding election, sent to Congress a memo- 
rial, signed within two days’ space, in favor 
of adopting measures of compromise/ ‘The 
Crittenden compromise, which went far be- 
yond the compromise of 1850 in yielding to 
Southern demands, was urged upon Con- 
gress by twenty-two thousand Boston sig- 
natures. No wonder if consternation in- 
vaded the halls of Congress. Men who 
had performed gallantly in the part of agi- 
tation and of opposition before, now found 
themselves brought face to face with the 
solemn responsibilities of administration and 
of power. ‘The situation sobered them. 
They acted as it was natural to act. They 
acted inconsistently, but they did not act 
dishonestly. And, if Webster, too, of whose 
sagacity it was to foresee what they at last 
saw with their eyes, if Webster was incon- 
sistent, let it be frankly confessed that he was 
also not more dishonest than they. For the 
very same behavior, to damn him, while we 
clear them,—is this justice? But— 

Was Webster inconsistent ? That question 
is our second topic. 

The heads under which inconsistency is 
alleged against Webster for his seventh 
of March speech, are the following: 1. His 
declaring in favor of the restoration of fug- 
itive slaves; 2. His avowal respecting new 
States to be formed out of Texas; 3. His 
refusal to vote for applying the Wilmot Pro- 
viso to the Territories about to be organized. 

The first one of these heads has already 
been treated. It need only be added that 
Webster never previously expressed himself 
in a sense hostile to restoring fugitive slaves, 
and that he had often expressed himself in 
a sense favorable to it. 

As to the second one of these heads, 
Webster undoubtedly, though not then in 
Congress, opposed the annexation of Texas, 
when that project was in contemplation. 
The project notwithstanding succeeded. It 
succeeded by the votes of Northern men, 
who then immediately became pioneer “ Free 
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Soilers,” that is, political Abolitionists. The 
consummating act took the form of a series 
of joint resolutions on the part of Congress, 
sealing a compact with the republic of Texas. 
One feature of the compact was this: 


“New States of convenient size, not exceeding 
four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, 
and having sufficient population, may hereafter, by 
the consent of the said State, be formed out of the 
territory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission 
under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
And such States as may be formed out of that por- 
tion of said territory lying south of 36° 30’ north 
latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union with or 
without slavery, as the people of each State asking 
admission may desire; and in such State or States 
as shall be formed out of said territory north of said 
Missouri Compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.”’ 


The meaning of this is as plain as lan- 
guage can well make it. Now, in his seventh 
of March speech, Mr. Webster, as befitted 
his capacity of statesman, very guardedly, 
but. very firmly, expressed himself in favor 
of fulfilling the solemn State obligation thus 
created. It was a remote and contingent 
matter, but, hypothetically, Webster sub- 
scribed his name, and his fame, and his 
authority—to what? Why, to the observ- 
ance of governmental honor and good faith. 
That was the whole of it. The fact of 
annexation, against Webster's efforts, was 
now fully accomplished. It was past and 
complete. Webster thought that statesman- 
ship and state morality alike were concerned 
in recognizing it accordingly. Is such a 
view of the fact, accomplished, at all oppug- 
nant to his previously urged objections to 
the accomplishing of the fact? What 
inconsistency is there between resolving, on 
the one hand, not to vote for annexation 
while annexation was in process, and 
resolving, on the other hand, to carry out 
the pledge of the Government implied in 
the act of annexation, when annexation was 
a fact ? 

The third head of allegation against 
the consistency of Webster may soon be 
dismissed. In the first place, it must can- 
didly be admitted that a formal inconsistency 
does here exist. But the inconsistency is 
merely formal. Webster had, undoubtedly, 
often expressed himself in favor of the prin- 
ciple of prohibiting slavery by law in the 
Territories. On the seventh of March he 
waived, not the principle, but the applica- 
tion of the principle to Territories where he 
was satisfied the application was unneces- 
sary. He still expressly adhered to the prin- 














ciple, for, in this very speech, he used the 


following language: “ Wherever there is a 
particular good to be done; wherever there 
is a foot of land to be stayed back from 
becoming slave territory, I am ready to 
assert the principle of the exclusion of 
slavery.” It was consistent for Webster to 
sacrifice consistency as to a matter of form, 
for the sake of that interest which he always 
regarded as paramount, namely, the safety 
and peace of the Union. Whether he 
acted wisely in doing as he did, I do not 
here consider. It is enough that, in the 
very article, and by the very fact, of consent- 
ing to be inconsistent in form, he, in sub- 
stance, remained most truly consistent. 

In the absence of direct proof that Webster 
was inconsistent or insincere, why, it will be 
natural to ask, should any one have had the 
face to accuse him of insincerity or inconsis- 
tency ? What motive was imputed to Web- 
ster by his enemies for being, as they alleged, 
untrue to truth or to himself? To this 
inquiry there could be but one answer: 
The motive imputed was selfishness. Web- 
ster, they say, wanted to be President. This 
leads us to our third topic, the question, 

Did Webster act patriotically ? 

Patriotically, that is, with reference to the 
Compromise measures of 1850. As respects 
his previous life, patriotism is conceded to 
Webster. On the seventh of March, how- 
ever, it is charged that he fell—fell by ambi- 
tion. His desire to be President proved too 
strong for his virtue. Let us candidly con- 
sider the charge. 

In the first place, suppose it granted that 
Webster wished to be President. This, it is 
urged, was a weakness. Well, suppose that 
too yielded. It was not yet a baseness, 
It was the last infirmity of noble mind. 
Nothing is made out to Webster’s discredit, 
except that he was human. The material 
point is untouched, What wrong thing did 
his weak wish lead him to do? The reply 
is prompt, It led him to seek Southern sup- 
port. Well, what was there wrong in that? 
If he was to be President at all, ought he not 
to have sought Southern support? Not to 
receive Southern support would have been 
to be President of a section of the country, 
and to enter a wedge for the riving of the 
Union. True patriotism, Websterian pa- 
triotism certainly, required him to seek 
Southern support, if he sought to be Presi- 
dent. The material point would still be, 
What wrong thing did he do to invite 
Southern support? The reply is, He did 
several wrong things. First, he offered to 























the South a fugitive slave law. Yes, but 
that offer was in the Constitution and in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, before 
it was in Webster’s speech. He offered to 
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the South nothing that was not clearly its | 


due. He simply gave it its own. But he 
upheld a worse fugitive slave law than it 
was necessary or wise to have. Yes, he 
did; but, at the same time, he declared, 
before all men, that the law was different 
from what he would have chosen, and that 
it was, in its nature, subject to amendment. 
Meantime, he urged, it ought to be executed. 
Well, there was the Wilmot Proviso; he 
offered to waive that in application-to New 
Mexico and Utah. This he undoubtedly 
did; but in the same breath he explained 
that it was only because he thought slavery 
to be already, in another way, more cer- 
tainly excluded. What offer was this to the 
South, except an offer magnanimously to 
forbear using superior strength for insult to 
the weak, where to use it for protection to 
the strong was not needful? But he offered 
to divide Texas into additional States, to be 
devoted to slavery. Yes, Webster did, 


indeed, with great caution of statement,. 


volunteer to say that, in a certain necessarily 
remote, and probably quite impossible, future 
contingency, distinctly described in a solemn 
legislative pledge of the national faith, he 
would vote for admitting new slave-holding 
States, formed out of Texas, when they 
should present themselves with sufficient 
population. 
ward as an honorable legislator should have 
done, and avowed himself ready to give to 


the South exactly what was nominated in | 


the bond. With characteristic frankness and 
characteristic astuteness, he accompanied 
the avowal with a hint to the South that, in 
the word “sufficient,” was hidden a just 
reserve, that might prove to be of great value 
to freedom. 

What else is charged against Webster for 
his seventh of March speech? Nothing 
else worth particular mention. On these 
grounds, almost exclusively, Webster’s de- 
famers build their accusations against Web- 
ster’s patriotism. With such offers as these 
to the South, Webster hoped, they say, to 
buy Southern support. And at what cost ? 
Why, at the cost of losing the support of 
the North, capable of outvoting the South 
nearly two to one. What a desperate game! 
The South withheld its support. That sim- 
ple fact is the best confutation of the charge. 
Webster was, undoubtedly, disappointed. 
In truth, he did not disguise his chagrin. 
VoL. XII.—27. 
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In other words, he stood for- | 
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But his chagrin was the chagrin of a patriot, 
and not that of a traitor. He was sorry, he 
said, to have a false chapter of history writ- 
ten. He believed that he had done the 
South justice, and he fully believed that jus- 
tice would satisfy the South. It grieved 
him that the record should appear contrary 
to the fact, as he, perhaps too generously, 
the fact to be. He probably 
hoped to see the South, by its action, con- 
vince the North that he had rightly repre- 
sented its opinion and feeling. His patriot- 
ism was, in this instance, too sanguine, but 
it was not, therefore, the less noble nor the 
less saving. But the record, contrary or ~ 
conformable to fact, is Webster’s true vindi- 
cation. 

The truth is, Webster was conciliatory 
in temper, and tone, and expression, in his 
seventh of March speech ; but, in point of 
substantial advantage, he conceded nothing 
whatever to the South. He was kindly just, 
and that was all. He was fully warranted 
in saying, as he said, with his peculiar inim- 
itable Websterian emphasis, at Buffalo, in 
1851: “If the South wish any concession 
from me, they will not get it; not one hair’s 
breadth of it. If they come to my house for 
it, they will not find it, and the door will be 
shut; I concede nothing.” Remember, that 
Webster could not say one word in public, 
that did not immediately make the circuit 
of the nation. He might as well have said 
these things in Charleston, as to have said 
them at Buffalo. The South read this 
speech, almost before the words ceased to 
burn from those fervent lips. And this, too, 
the South read, said in the same speech: 
I am a Northern man. _ I was born at the 
North, educated at the North, have lived 
all my days at the North. I know five hun- 
dred Northern men to one Southern man. 
My sympathies, all my sympathies, my love 
of liberty for all mankind of every color, are 
the same as yours. * * * * You will 
find me true to the North, because all my 
sympathies are with the North. My affec- 
tions, my children, my hope, my everything, 
are with the North.” 

Let it be borne in mind that these things 
were said previous to the Presidential elec- 
tion, that they were said as publicly as if 
they had been said in the Senate on the 
seventh of March, and that they were said 
to the South as much as to the North. And 
now, let candid men answer: What kind of 
bidding for Southern votes is this? What 
kind of subserviency to the South? Let our 
young men read the whole speech, and 
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judge for themselves whether it was made 
by a patriot, or by a poltroon,—judge for 
themselves, whether a vast concourse of 
people stood two hours on a spring day, un- 
sheltered, in a drenching rain, to let a hoary 
renegade of seventy years, unsheltered like 
themselves, though in feeble health, debauch 
their conscience, and stultify their common 
sense. 

It may well be doubted if a statesman was 
ever placed in circumstances to undergo a 
severer test of the temper of his patriotism, 
than that which Webster underwent in 1850. 
Imagine the situation. North and South 
were balanced against each other, like the 
stem and the stern of a great ship, resting 
by her middle on a reef. The waves rocked 
the vessel of state and threatened to break 
her in two amidships. The utmost strain 
that she seemed able to bear, was wrenching 
her already, and still the storm increased. 
Every moment, she appeared about to go 
asunder. There was one hope of safety. 
That hope lay in measures of compromise. 
But a Northern statesman might well have 
said to himself, My section will not approve 
such measures. ‘True, there is no other sal- 
vation. But that salvation, the North will 
never accept. My vote should not be 
wanting; but of what use will be my vote, 
if that for which I vote is spurned by my 
constituents? I shall merely damn myself 
in the opinion of those who, after the inev- 
itable breach shall have come, must thence- 
forward be my countrymen. The breach, I 
shall not avert. My country is ruined, what- 
ever I do, but why should I needlessly ruin 
myself? I will not vote for these measures. 
This would have been perfectly natural lan- 
guage for a statesman in Webster’s situation 
to use. But Webster did not use it. He 
had no wish or thought to survive his coun- 
try. “I have a part to act, not for my own 
security or safety,” is his lofty and pathetic 
language of the seventh of March; “for I 
am looking out for no fragment on which 
to float away from the wreck, if wreck there 
must be; but for the good of the whole and 
the preservation of all, and there is that 
which will keep me to my duty during the 
struggle, whether the sun and the stars shall 
appear or shall not appear for many days. 
I speak to-day for the preservation of the 
Union, * * * * These are the mo- 
tives and the sole motives that influence me, 
in the wish to communicate my opinions to 
the Senate and the country.” 

But Webster saw, no one more plainly, the 
course that mere consulting of his own safety 





would recommend. “Suppose,” he says, 
in his Buffalo speech—*“ suppose I had taken 
such a course. How could I be blamed for 
it? Was I nota Northern man? Did I 
not know Massachusetts feelings and preju- 
dices? But what of that? I am an Amer- 
ican. I was made a whole man, and I did 
not mean to make myself half a one.” 

But Webster’s high fidelity was but half, 
it was hardly half, of the great round of his 
patriotism. To be hopeful is, sometimes, 
almost more than to be simply true. And 
the hope that, through every extreme of her 
fortune, Webster held on behalf of his 
country,- was, in 1850, perhaps greater and 
more difficult patriotism than was his mere 
stark fidelity. He spoke in the Senate to 
save his country, and then he resolved upon 
the Herculean labor of persuading his coun- 
trymen to let their country be saved. He 
accomplished both tasks, but he perished in 


‘accomplishing them. He faced two perils 


and did not blench. He faced the peril of 
being rejected politically, as he was, and he 
faced the peril of being written into litera- 
ture, as he has been, a traitor to liberty. It 
was a vast effort of patriotism to be pro- 
posed to a man, every pulse of whose blood 
beat for humanity and for freedom, that, for 
the sake of his country, he should consent 
to appear in the vivid but wronging literary 
portraiture of his time, a recreant to the 
cause of freedom, and a traitor to the cause 
of humanity. This effort of patriotism, 
Webster recognized as proposed to him- 
self,—proposed, while it was yet uncertain 
whether there would be a future generation 
of his countrymen to redress his outraged 
fame. But Webster did not shrink. Theo- 
dore Parker notes it of Webster, that, on the 
morning of the seventh of March, he said 
to a fellow-senator, “I have my doubts that 
the speech I am going to make will ruin me.” 
To a clergyman, afterward, he said, “ It 
seemed to me, at the time, that the country 
demanded a human victim, and I saw no 
reason why the victim should not be myself.” 
“Mr. Webster’s manner evinced such sincer- 
ity and deep patriotic disinterestedness, that 
he [the clergyman] was moved to tears, 
which do not cease to start at every recol- 
lection of the interview.” * 

I have seemed to concede that Daniel 
Webster indulged the desire to be President. 
It is probably true that he did. From the 
principles of human nature in general, it is 





*Note to Dr. Nehemiah Adams’s Funeral Dis- 
course. 
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safe to conclude, also, that his motives in 
the desire were not entirely unselfish. Beyond 
doubt, he was ambitious. But to doubt, on 
the other hand, that his motives, even in his 
ambition, were to a still greater degree un- 
selfish, than selfish, would be blindness to 
the true character of Daniel Webster, as an 
individual man. It was his instinct and his 
habit to identify himself with his country ; 
but this does not mean that he identified 
his country with himself. He desired, first, 
to make his country ever more glorious than 
she was, and, secondary, subordinate, insep- 
arable, was his desire to be glorified himself 
in his country. His patriotism may not have 
been perfectly pure. It probably was not. 
But that a purer patriotism than Daniel 
Webster’s ever burned in any human breast, 
it would be venturesome to maintain. He 
had an extraordinary travailing sense of vi- 
carious responsibility on behalf of his coun- 
try,—its good behavior, and its permanent 
well-being. He thought that he could serve 
her, and he wanted to serve her. To serve 
her most effectually, place was much. Men 
say, He ought to have been satisfied. It 
was more to be Webster, than it was to be 
President. This is true. Webster could 
magnify the office of President, far beyond 
the measure to which the office of President 
could magnify him. And, if all were now 
said, then, undoubtedly, Webster’s wish to 
be President would have to be counted 
a weakness—weakness venial, indeed, but 
weakness still. But all is not said. To be 
President would not have made Webster a 
greater patriot, a greater statesman, a greater 
orator, than he already was; but it would 
have enabled him to confer immensely 
greater benefits upon his country. It is a 
mistake, and a mischievous mistake, to sup- 
pose that we lose nothing, as a nation, by 
having a vulgar man, or an indifferent man, 
or, indeed, any man less good than the best, 
for our President. The Presidency is not 
merely a name, it is a thing. It is, in fact 
as well as in name, the chief place of power 
and service at the disposal of the American 
people. The President’s character deter- 
mines the tone of his whole Administration. 
The Cabinet are his choice and his appoint- 
ment. Directly, or indirectly, every depart- 
ment of affairs, from the highest official to 
the humblest, feels the hand of the Presi- 
dent. It is an incalculable misfortune to 
the nation to elect an inferior man to the 
place. Imagine the difference that it might 
have made to this people, if Webster had 
survived to be President, in the place of 








Franklin Pierce. It was, therefore, no base- 
ness; it was not, necessarily, even a mere 
weakness ; it may have been chiefly, I believe 
it was chiefly, true patriotism in Daniel 
Webster, to desire to be President. A man 
may possibly be timid and selfish, as much 
as modest, in abdicating, or declining, or 
avoiding, arduous responsibility. On the 
other hand, a man may possibly be unselfish 
and generous, even more than ambitious 
and greedy, in seeking responsible place. 
There was no other position possible to 
Daniel Webster, in which he could be as 
serviceable to the country, as in the position 
of President. So much power, of so many 
kinds, belongs to the President apart from 
the man, that cannot belong to the man 
apart from the President, that Webster, 
who had known Presidents and who knew 
himself, may well be forgiven for wishing 
that he could work on behalf of his country 
with the long leverage in his favor that the 
chief magistracy of the republic, playing on 
the whole stability of the State for its ful- 
crum, would have given him. 

It must, of course, remain always a some- 
what barren matter of mere differing opin- 
ion, as to what motives, how mingled, actu- 
ated Webster’s public life. It is difficult, 
however, and it would seem not very mag- 
nanimous, to read the record of how he 
acted, both in the popular eye and in the 
eye of confidential friendship, during forty 
conspicuous and strenuous years, and be- 
lieve that he was otherwise than patriotic. 
More difficult still—one might confidently 
challenge the generous and enlightened 
young American public of to-day, to try the 
expermment,—more difficult still it would 
prove, to begin, without prepossession, and 
read the printed volumes of ‘his eloquence, 
and not take the irresistible impression, that 
here spoke a man to whom sordid aims 
were strange, abhorrent, impossible. Let us 
do as Webster himself did, when any one 
spoke slightingly in his presence of John 
Milton’s poetry. He would take down 
“ Paradise Lost,” and read a passage of 
the poem aloud. If they cry down 
Daniel Webster to you, read him, and 
say, “This man, not a patriot? Credat 
Judaus!” Webster's printed works are 
the sufficient vindication of the patriotism 
of Webster. 

If we have now saved to ourselves the 
right to hold by Daniel Webster as, upon 
the whole, an honest, a consistent, and a 
patriotic man, it is of less consequence that 
we make him out also a wise statesman. 
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But that question comes next in order, form- 
ing our fourth topic. 

Did Webster act wisely ? 

Wisdom consists, first, in choosing good 
ends, and then in seeking those ends by 
good means. The end that Webster chose 
was the preservation of the Union. Was 
this a good end for American statesman- 
ship? If it was not, then certainly Webster 
failed as a statesman; for, to the preserva- 
tion of the Union, he dedicated and devoted 
his public life. 

It has sometimes been urged against the 
statesmanlike genius and achievement of 
Webster, that he never originated any great 
measures of state. ‘This is true, I suppose. 
But thence to conclude that Webster was 
not a great statesman, would be seriously to 
mistake the true function of statesmanship. 
Statesmanship is not innovation,—it is con- 
servation. The statesman watches the prog- 
ress of public opinion, and adopts ideas into 
his system as fast as they are npe and fit to 
be conserved. If he stimulates progress, 
otherwise than by the prompt, but not too 
prompt, recognition and adoption of the 
safe results of progress accomplished, he 
ceases, so far, to be a statesman, and be- 
comes areformer. But the reformer is. out 
of place, in the place of the statesman. The 
Union of these American States continued 
to be, during the whole of Webster’s career, 
a great good not yet certainly assured. 
Besides this, it was a good, such, in its 
nature, as always to be somewhat remote 
from the popular appreciation. It was, at 
once, a great education to affairs, a valuable 
lesson in political virtue (and political virtue 
in the last analysis is perhaps nothing more 


nor less than self-control), when the Ameri- | 


can community should be trained to perceive 
the inestimable worth to them, in every way, 
of their Federal Union. To make this per- 
ception a national tradition, required time. 
Mere continuance of the government was 
an indispensable condition. A half century, 
a decade of years, even a single year, was an 
incalculable gain to the cause of the Union. 
The people of the States, governments and 
peoples abroad, must become familiar with 
the Union as a fact. In comparison with 
this, everything else in American politics 
was insignificant. While inventive and en- 
terprising statesmen in her councils were 
devising their experiments in policy, or were 
using the strength yet untried of the State 
as a purchase for the accomplishment of 
moral reforms, the State itself might crumble 
and dissolve, and disappear, under the stress, 





| like a fulcrum of sand. If the people, if 
statesmen themselves, did not see this, why, 
then, the problem of true statesmanship for 
America did not therefore become the less 
necessary, but only the more difficult, to be 
solved. 

Webster, from his youth, took in the situ- 
ation with something of the ken of a prophet. 
More.: He bore his country on his con- 
science and his heart, in something of the 
spirit of a father. His hope and his fear 
for the republic were, both of them, in the 
highest degree, helpful to save it. If his 
fear had not been balanced by his hope, 
he would have been an augur of ill, con- 
tributing all the time to accomplish his own 
augury, by depressing the spirit of his coun- 
trymen. If his hope had not been balanced 
by his fear, he would have hurried the 
country on to its destiny, before its destiny 
was ready for it, in the womb of time. This 
was Seward’s mistake. Seward seemed not 
to lack breadth of view and reach of fore- 
sight. But his temperament was too san- 
guine. He trusted too much, and did not 
sufficiently provide. He was not, like Sum- 
ner, chiefly a reformer. But he introduced 
the unmeasured and scarce measurable forces 
of reform into politics before the time. He 
should have waited for the results of reform, 
finished and safe, and not have ventured to 
harness the unbridled forces of reform, rest- 
ive, and heady, and plunging, to the deli- 
| cately balanced and already swaying politi- 
' cal car. Sumner sought moral ends by 
| political means. Seward sought political 

ends by moral means. Both men erred. 
| Seward erred by too much buoyancy of 
| political hope, unballasted with the grave 
sense of political responsibility. “Be it 
known, then,” said Seward, in that targe 
oracular way which he affected, speaking 
in the Senate, on the occasion of Clay’s 
death, in 1852—“ be it known, then, and I 
am sure that history will confirm the instruc- 
tion, that Conservatism was the interest of 
the nation and the responsibility of its rulers, 
during the period in which he [Clay] flour- 
ished.” Seward was right in this. He was 
wrong only in assuming that the period of 
just Conservatism in American politics was 
over. The State was not long enough out 
of its gristle, to go safely through its struggle 
with the Hydra. , 

Webster, accordingly, sought to establish 
the Union by keeping the Union established. 
It needed to grow strong by growing old. 
Time would compact it, if it would only 
stand, to be compacted by time. Webster’s 
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end was to preserve the Union. His means 
was, to avert the strain that might rend it. 
If the strain could not be averted, then he 
at least would postpone the strain. To 
postpone it, might be to avert it. This was 
Webster’s statesmanship,—its end, and its 
means. A crisis threatened in 1830, again 
in 1832, once more in 1850, and Webster, 
each time, effected a postponement. Two 
more postponements, of like length with the 
last, would probably have averted the crisis 
altogether. It was not to be, but, mean- 
time, the Republic had grown strong enough 
to stand the inevitable strain. Then 


Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus 
Dardaniz.* 


So it looked, but her strength was propor- 
tioned to her days, and Dardania survived. 

In 1856, Mr. T. W. Higginson headed 
the list of signatures to a call for a conven- 
tion to assemble at Worcester, with the osten- 
sible object of considering measures for the 
dissolution of the Union.* The motives of 
the call, no doubt, were conscientious. The 
subscribers “ believed the existing Union to 
be a failure.” It was a movement in the 
interest of “humanity” rather than of 
patriotism—humanity under the form of 
abolition, a cause, however, it is to be pre- 
sumed, sincerely regarded by the signers, as 
being also, at the moment, the true para- 
mount moral and political interest of the 
country. Still, the object was probably 
humanitarian directly, and indirectly patri- 
otic. It is not unlikely, however, that, 
underneath the ostensible object of the 
movement was concealed a purpose, not 
dishonorable though concealed, to strengthen 
the radical and progressive component, 
judged by the movers to be disproportion- 
ately feeble, in the polygon of political forces 
at that time acting upon the American com- 
munity. The sentiment of union, it may be 
supposed, was calculated by these gentlemen 
to be stable enough to bear being made the 
point of support for a pry to help launch 
the cause of abolition, still hanging, and too 
long, in the ways. I beg to disclaim imput- 
ing, by conjecture, any motives not consist- 
ent with honesty on the part of the signers 
to this call. The motive that I have ven- 
tured to guess for them, is one that a phil- 
anthropic and, subordinately, patriotic man 
need not be ashamed to confess. It was 





* Eneid, ii., 324. 
+ Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, 
vol. ii., pp. 191, ff. 





consistent with honor, if it did violate wis- 
dom. However these things may be, 
Theodore Parker addressed, on this occa- 
sion, to Mr. Higginson a letter, frankly disa- 
vowing any wish on his part to see the 
Union dissolved. He used a homely but 
apt illustration, to set forth what he believed 
would unquestionably be the result of a con- 
flict, if a conflict should occur, between the 
North and the South. The North, he said 
in substance, was a steer that weighed seven- 
teen millions, and was weak only in the 
head and neck. The South, on the contrary, 
while strong in these parts, was weak in the 
whole hind-quarters, weighing but eleven 
millions in all. If the two steers should lock 
horns, it was but a question of avoirdupois 
which steer went into the ditch. 

In this rustic comparison, though its au- 
thor was not statesman to see it, lay the whole 
secret of wise statesmanship respecting the 
sectional questions in difference between the 
North and the South. The disparity of 
strength between the two sections was daily 
increasing. ‘The census was in the way of 
settling the dispute by mere peaceful count of 
polls and dollars. The time was near when 
a shock of arms, should one occur, between 
the North and the South, would be so inev- 
itably and so obviously certain in its issue, 
that a shock, provoked by the weaker party, 
would never take place. The South saw 
this, and the hotter-spirited among her sons 
were eager to precipitate a decision. Wise 
statesmen and patient ‘patriots had but to 
wait. In 1850 they waited. Northern 
extremists and Southern extremists were 
equally disappointed. The compromises of 
that year disgusted both parties alike. So 
affronted were the extreme party at the 
South, that the Senators of several Southern 
States (including Virginia) issued a solemn 
protest, which they sought, though vainly, 
to have spread out at large on the records 
of the Senate, inveighing against the injus- 
tice to the slave-holding interest involved in 
the Compromise measures. When the ex- 
tremists in both parties concerned in a meas- 
ure of mutual settlement are dissatisfied 
together, it is pretty good evidence that 
neither party has got all the advantage. 

There is another aspect of the case, not 
less important than the one already pre- 
sented. Not only was the North, or, to 
name the cause in a way more accordant 
with the Websterian spirit, not only was 
Freedom, gaining every moment in ascend- 
ency of numbers and strength over Slavery, 
but, what was of at least equal consequence, 
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Freedom was every moment gaining in una- 
nimity and steadiness of purpose. In 1850, 
notwithstanding that the argument of avoir- 
dupois was so clearly in favor of Freedom, 
still that apparent advantage was not quite 
to be trusted. Public opinion at the North 
was not yet solid and decisive enough for 
Freedom. An attempt to use the majority 
would result in dissolving the majority. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that a 
conflict joined in 1850 would have issued in 
immeasurable disaster, if not in irretrievable 
ruin, to the cause alike of Union, of Free- 
dom, and of Civilization. This, for yet 
another reason than the reasons thus far 
indicated. 

In an issue joined on the basis of opposi- 
tion from the North to the Compromise 
measures of 1850, Freedom would have 
suffered the incalculable disadvantage of 
being, technically and substantially, in the 
wrong. There were hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of the best and most patriotic 
citizens of the North who could never have 
been brought to support, by war, a construc 
tion of the Constitution so palpably against 
justice and common sense as that construc- 
tion would be which should deny to the 
South the right of recovering fugitive slaves. 
The men of 1861 saw this plainly enough, 
and hence those joint resolutions, repeti- 
tiously, solicitously, and even almost hum- 
bly, acknowledging this constitutional right 
of the South, which, in specimen at least, 
my readers have had the opportunity to see. 
The revolt against coercion would have 
been almost as wide-spread at the North as 
at the South, if in 1850 the Government had 
attempted coercion, on the principle of 
refusing to the slave-holding States the meas- 
ure of justice contained in the compromises 
of that year. Disunion and anarchy, and a 
cycle of unimaginably disastrous history, 
would have been the certain result. 

But not only was it of the utmost moment 
to the best cause that the arbitrament of 
arms should be postponed till the right side 
was surely the superior, and till the right 
side was also surely and clearly the right; 
but it was of the utmost moment, besides, 
that the shock of violent conflict should, if 
possible, be wholly and ultimately avoided 
and averted. Peace without war was ines- 
timably more precious than peace after war, 
won by means of war. There never was a 
case in which harmony was so needful to 
harmony. It would have been almost infi- 
nitely better for all of us that one section 
should never find out by experiment its own 





superior or its own inferior strength. The 
mischiefs of such a consciousness, mutually 
rife between the two sections, were already 
great enough, before they had embodied 
and obtruded themselves in a history of 
brute triumph on the one side, and of grind- 
ing discomfiture on the other, that could not 
be ignored. Those mischiefs, once so illus- 
trated, became a long entail of sequel and 
tradition, the end and oblivion of which it 
was, and it is, impossible to foresee. The 
memory and example will, indeed, always 
act as a terror to intimidate rebellion; but 
the same influence will, always, too, act as 
a damp to unsolder harmony, and to cool 
the ardors of patriotism. Did not the 
statesmanship of Webster and Clay do 
wisely, to seek the continuous preservation 
of the Union, rather that to risk its restora- 
tion after the chances of disruption by war? 

As to Webster’s correctness of view 
respecting the necessity of applying the 
Wilmot Proviso to New Mexico and Utah, 
a word will suffice. Ten peaceful years 
ensued after the organization of these Terri- 
tories, during which time they were without 
legal protection. against slavery. Within 
those peaceful years the population of New 
Mexico advanced from 0.29 (persons to a 
square mile) in 1850, to 0.36 in 1860. 
During the same period Texas advanced 
from 0.77 to 2.20. The advance here cred- 
ited to New Mexico, small as it may appear, 
appears, nevertheless, greater than it actually 
was. For, meantime, Colorado and Arizona 
had been set off from her territory, and their 
percentage of increase was yet smaller than 
hers. Mr. C. F. Adams, accordingly, in 
1861, was quite warranted in treating the 
whole question of possible future slavery in 
New Mexico, to use his own term, as purely 
an “abstraction.” He said that more than 
ten years’ Governmental care of the “ bant- 
ling” had resulted in introducing only 
twenty-two slaves, of whom ten were non- 
residents, into the Territory. Webster, then, 
and Mr. Adams thought alike on this sub- 
ject. The only difference is, that Webster 
was ten years earlier in expressing his opin- 
ion. Why, pray, should Webster alone 
continue to be blamed? Why, indeed, 
should he be blamed at all ? 

But let Webster have been thus conscien- 
tious, consistent, patriotic, wise, as you main- 
tain, does it follow that he was morally right ? 
Is there not an absolute right and wrong in 
the world? And cannot a man find some- 
thing better worth swearing his faith to than 
country? Is not humanity more than 
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native land? Is not justice greater than 
statesmanship? We thus come to our final 
topic, the question, 

Did Webster act right ? 

Webster thought that all the chief goods 
to us as a nation were best obtainable 
through the Union. With the Union and 
Constitution established and preserved, he 
thought that every other political blessing 
was possible. He foresaw Freedom preva- 
lent at last throughout the nation as the 
peaceful result of the operation of moral 
forces. Webster never thought otherwise 
than that slavery was a moral, political, 
social, and economical evil. He never ex- 
pected otherwise than that slavery would 
finally disappear from the country. He 
knew—as who that was exempt from the 
moral and intellectual obliquity incident to 
practical complication with slavery could 
fail to know ?—that the permanent union of 
free States with slave States was impossible. 
Such a union was like the binding together 
of the living and the dead. But it was 
evident enough that the forces of life were 
swiftly and surely gaining the ascendant 
over the forces of death. Freedom was win- 
ning and slavery was losing every day. 
And freedom was winning more, as slavery 
was also losing more, while the Union sub- 
sisted, than could be the case on either side 
if the Union should cease. To break up 
the Union would weaken freedom, and 
would strengthen slavery. The political 
Abolitionists, of whom Sumner may, without 
injustice, be named as representative, seemed 
to have won a great triumph for their cause, 
when emancipation was proclaimed and 
effected. But observe the conditions under 
which that apparent triumph was won. It 
was won solely through the force and per- 
sistency of the sentiment of union, which 
Daniel Webster, by eminence, had succeeded 
in instilling into the understanding, and con- 
science, and heart of the American people. 
Without that sentiment of union, the de- 
cree of emancipation could never have been 
issued, or, issued, must, perforce, have re- 
mained érutum fulmen—or, less respectable 
still, the empty lightning of ridiculous de- 
monstration, without the accompanying 
thunderbolt of even a formidable attempt 
at practical enforcement. Webster’s states- 
manship provided the fulcrum which gave 
to Sumner’s reformatory force all the lever- 
age that it had for exerting itself to effect 
the overthrow of slavery. If the fulcrum 
planted by Webster had not stood, Sumner’s 
strength would have gone, simply and unly, 








to split the Union, and not in the least to 
unsettle slavery. Indeed, with the Union 
divided, slavery would have been necessa- 
rily more cruel, more resistant, and more 
stable than before. The decree of emanci- 
pation, and the fact of emancipation, often 
mistakenly credited to the Abolitionists, 
were far more truly the work of Webster, 
than the work of the antislavery agitators. 
Emancipation was an incident of the war 
for the Union, as emancipation was sure, 
sooner or later, to have been a peaceful 
fruit of union, if the war had been averted. 

But union, rather than abolition, was the 
true chief moral, as well as political good 
of this nation, for reasons that may be briefly 
thus summarized. Union was the means to 
ultimate abolition, while political abolition 
was the means to ultimate and permanent 
disunion. If disunion could have been se- 
cured by any peaceful measures, slavery in 
the South would have remained intact, and 
have been no less alert and jealous in self- 
defense than before. The two separated 
republics, supposing two republics to have 
been formed, would have remained in the 
same local juxtaposition. Slaves would have 
been no less likely to attempt escape. At- 
tempt at recovery would have been as in- 
evitable. There would have been an undi- 
minished disposition to resist recapture. 
The result would have been this inexorable 
alternative, either, first, a treaty stipulation 
between the two republics for extradition 
of fugitive slaves, and so a fugitive slave 
law in effect, like that which even liberty- 
loving England, through her AdmiraltyCourt, 
administers to this day; or, secondly, border 
incursions, and, by consequence, a chronic 
state of war. The first branch of the alter- 
native would be no gain far freedom, and 
the second branch would involve conse- 
quences of bane to every conceivable human 
interest, not to be contemplated as having 
been escaped, without an outcry of thankful- 
ness; not to be contemplated as imminent, 
without a shudder of horror. 

Such considerations as these compel us to 
decide that the course which Webster pursued 
in 1850 was, in the largest view, not merely 
wise, but right,—that is, agreeable to the 
highest and widesf morality. 

Respecting, then, W ebster’s course of pub- 
lic conduct in the matter of the compro- 
mises of 1850, as it is for this that he still 
chiefly suffers in the popular esteem, so for 
this, I fully believe, he deserves our unmin- 
gled admiration and gratitude. There was 
some palliation for injustice on the part of 








abolitionists toward Webster, at a time when | 


they passionately believed that his vast in- 
fluence was what chiefly obstructed the 
progress of their cause—as, no doubt, it truly 
was what chiefly obstructed their mischosen 
pathway of progress for their cause. It was 
necessary, they instinctively felt, to destroy 
Webster’s ascendency over the judgment 
and conscience of the people, before they 
could hope effectively to further the ends 


which they honestly and ardently held to be | 


first in importance for the good of humanity. 
In the passion of their conviction and zeal, 
they easily thought that Webster really was 
the criminal man that, accordingly, they 
loudly pronounced him to be. 

But the fight now is fought, and the vic- 
tory, somehow, has been won. 


In the truce | 


of antislavery strife that has happily suc- | 


ceeded at last, and with us become, it may 
be trusted, a perpetual peace, it is no longer 
excusable if we let the unjust reproach 
against Webster grow traditional and invet- 
erate. 

But this cannot happen. Posterity, at 
least, will not suffer it. However minded 
still may be the new American nation that 
now is, the new American nation that is 
soon to be will surely do him justice. His 
own great words come back. They seem 
chosen for our needs in speaking of him. 
We give the phrase a forward aspect, and 
we say of Webster, The future, at least, is 
secure. For his renown, is it not of the 
treasures of the whole country? The tree 
sent its top high, it spread its branches wide, 
but it cannot fall, for it cast its roots deep. 
It sunk them clean through the globe. No 
storm, not of force to burst the orb, can 
overturn it. It certainly is not less safe to 
stand than is the republic itself. Perhaps it 
is safer. 

What he spoke lives, while what was 
spoken against him perishes, and his own 
speech, in the end, will effectually defend 
him. Already the rage of defamation 
breaks and disperses itself, vainly beating 
against that monumental rock to his fame. 


“Their surging charges foam themselves away.” 


When the storm has full¥ spent itself, when 
the fury is.quite overpast, the candid weather 
will quickly drink up the drench of mist and 
of cloud that still stains it. Then Webster’s 
works will be seen, and the speech of the 
seventh of March among them, standing 
there, like Mont Blanc, severe and serene, 
to attest, “ how silently!” but with none left 
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to gainsay the greatness of the man, the 
pureness of the patriot. 

But thus far to anticipate, and not to 
anticipate farther, would be scarce half to 
have guessed the recompense of acknowl- 
edgment that surely awaits Daniel Webster. 
History will sit down by and by to meditate 
his words, and, wisely comparing events, 
make up her final award. She then will 
perceive, and proclaim, that, not once, nor 
twice, in an hour of darkness for his country, 
this man, not merely in barren wish and 
endeavor, but in fruitful force and accom- 
plishment as well, stood forth sole, or with- 
out rival eminent, vindicator and savior of 
the republic. She will see, and she will say, 
that, especially in 1850, while many clear 
and pure spirits were accepting, amid ap- 
plause, the glorious bribe of instant enroll- 
ment among ostensible and confessed de- 
fenders of liberty, one spirit was found—a 
spirit of grave and majestic mold, capable 
of putting this brilliant lure aside, to choose, 
almost alone, amid obloquy, and scorn, and 
loss, a different bribe—a bribe which turned 
sternly toward its chooser an obverse of 
rejection for himself, but which bore, con- 
cealed from other, less deeply beholding eyes 
than his, a reverse of real eventual rescue 
for liberty, involved in necessary precedent 
redemption for his country. That chief 
selected spirit’s name, history will write in the 
name of Daniel Webster. Nor will she omit 
to point out that, in thus choosing bravely 
for country, he did not less choose wisely 
for liberty. 

But history will go farther. She will 
avouch that not even with death did Web- 
ster cease being savior to his country. It 


| was Webster still, she will say,that saved us 








yet again in 1861. Illuminating her sober 
page with a picture of that sudden and 
splendid display of patriotism which followed 
Fort Sumter, she will write under the rep- 
resentation her legend and her signature, 
“ This is Daniel Webster.” I have pondered 
his words, she will say, I have studied his 
life, and this apparition is none other than 
he. Sleeping wakefully even in death for 
her sake, he hearkened to hear the call of 
his country. He heard it in the guns of 
Fort Sumter. Resurgent at the sound, that 
solemn figure once more, and now, for the 
last and the sufficing occasion, re-appeared 
on the scene, standing visibly, during four 
perilous years, relieved, in colossal strength 
and repose, against her dark and troubled 
sky, the Jupiter Stator of his country. 

For that magnificent popular enthusiasm 
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for the Union—an‘enthusiasm, the like of 
which, for blended fury and intelligence 
enlisted on behalf of an idea, the world had 
never before beheld, this, as history will 
explain, was by no means the birth of a 
moment. Fort Sumter fired it, but it was 
otherwise fueled and prepared. Daniel 
Webster, by eminence, his whole life long 
had been continuously at work. Speech by 
speech, year after year, the great elemental 
process went on. These men might scoff, 
and those men might jeer, but none the 
less, through jeer and scoff, the harried 
Titan kept steadily to his task. Three gene- 
rations, at least, of his countrymen he 
impregnated, mind and conscience and 
heart, with the sentiment of devotion to the 
Union. This, in great part, accounts for the 
miracle of eighteen hundred sixty-one. Thus 
was engendered and stored in the American 
character the matchless spirit of patriotism 
which slept till Fort Sumter, but which, with 
Fort Sumter, flamed out in that sudden, 
that august, that awful illustration all over the 
loyal land. One flame—who forgets it ?— 
one flame of indignation and wrath, like a 
joyful sword from its sheath, leaping forth, 
released at last, from the patient but passion- 
ate heart of the people! That monster 





Union meeting, for example, in New York 
city on the twentieth of April, filling Union 
Square from side to side, and from end to 
end, with swaying surges of people—what 
was it, history will inquire, but Daniel Web- 
ster, come again, in endlessly multiplied 
count, but in scarce augmented volume of 
personal power ? 

Such is certain to be the final sentence of 
history. And if history notes, as she will, 
that the generous desire of freedom for the 
slave—a desire bond of conscience before, 
in millions of hearts, but gloriously emanci- 
pate now, by the welcomed foretokenings 
of war—if history notes that this influence 
entered to heighten the noble passion of the 
hour, this influence, too, she will gratefully 
recognize to have been largely a fruit of the 
eloquence of Webster. 

Should some share, perchance, of this con- 
fident prediction fail, history, at least, must 
decide that, comprehensively surveyed in its 
relation to the whole of his own life, and in its 
relation to the life of the republic, Webster’s 
part in the affairs of eighteen hundred fifty 
was the part of an honest, a consistent, a 
wise, and an upright, patriot and statesman. 
With this measure of justice, let us make 
late haste to pacify now his indignant fame. 


OLIVER MADOX BROWN.* 


BY PHILIP BOURKE: MARSTON. 


From 1872 till near the end of 1874, the 
period of his death, I had the privilege of 
counting Oliver Madox Brown as my most 
intimate friend. 

I had, however, made his acquaintance 
before the former date, having two years 
previously met him frequently at his father’s 
house, and at the houses of mutual friends. 
He was then fifteen, and even at that early 
age devoted to art. His manner was re- 
markable for its boyish straightforwardness ; 
for instance, on hearing any facts which 
taxed too keenly his credulity, he would 
deny their authenticity with a blunt frank- 
ness characteristic of one even younger. 

Yet at this time, I was struck by his large 
knowledge of poetry, and the extreme justice 
of his observations. 





*“ The Dwale Bluth,” “ Hebditch’s Legacy,” and 
other literary remains of Oliver Madox Brown. 


| te Brothers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, Lon- 
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He selected almost un- 





failingly, for his special admiration, passages 
so subtly exquisite that they had often es- 
caped the attention even of professed critics. 
After the period of our first acquaintance, 
I did not meet him again until June, 1872, 
when he asked me to hear a story in manu- 
script, purporting to be written by a friend of 
his. The night of his visit I must always now 
regard with the most tender and melan- 
choly interest. The sweet prolonged sum- 
mer twilight was almost at an end, and I 
was sitting quite alone in my study, when 
Oliver entered. In a short time I per- 
ceived that the two years had worked a 
considerable change in him. The boyish 
simplicity of his nature was still unchanged ; 
but certain angularities of manner, noticea- 
ble before, had been wholly rounded off. 
He often afterward alluded to that first 
night of our friendship, recalling the thun- 
der-storm which hung imminent in the air, 
and, bursting at length, seemed strangely in 
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harmony with the tale of tempest and pas- 
sion he had to read.* Not till the reading 
had been completed, the work discussed and 
criticised, did he reveal to me its authorship. 
I was fully prepared for his ultimately 
achieving great triumph in the art in which 
his father has won an undying name ; but this 
manifestation of genius in a direction totally 
new to him, thoroughly took me by surprise. 

“The Black Swan” does indeed stamp 
itself indelibly on the mind. The plot may 
not be distinctly original; the idea of a man 
who for some insufficient motive marries 
without love, and afterward meets with the 
woman whom he can and does love, and 
who, by returning his passion, excites the 
vengeance of the injured wife, is one with 
which most readers of novels will not be 
unfamiliar. However, all the more to the 
honor of young Madox Brown’s genius, that 
he was able to inform this somewhat hack- 
neyed theme with a freshness and vigor sel- 
dom paralleled. He may have been antici- 
pated in his subject, but the originality of 
its treatment was all his own. 

The whole drama of “ The Black Swan” 
was enacted at sea; the violence of storm, 
the treacherous quiet of tropic calm, sym- 
bolizing largely the various and conflicting 
feelings which pass in the hearts of the three 
persons of the drama. This frame-work 
gives to the story something of the dignity 
that belongs to tragedy. 

Gabriel Denver, the patient, passive man, 
surprised into love, from which he struggles 
to escape, unable even to die, holding fast 
by the standard of right, torn and tattered 
though it be ;—Deborah Mallison, his wife, 
—the stern, sinister woman, with the ever- 
active, morbid brain, to whose very exist- 
ence the great successful passion is as neces- 
sary as respiration itself, and who, baffled 
and outraged in her love, substitutes for it 
a hate even more intense,—both these char- 
acters are drawn at full length, and depicted 
with rare force. They are, moreover, repre- 
sentatives of two distinctly different types, 
which modern civilization, tending as it does 
to dwarf both our virtues and our vices, con- 
stantly enfeebles, if it cannot destroy. 

“The Black Swan,” with its tragic termi- 
nation, is from its commencement to its close 
a complete and colossal work of art; hardly 
so “ Gabriel Denver,” by reason of the hap- 
py ending forced on the author by his pub- 
lishers,—an end which accords ill with the 





*«“The Black Swan,” the original version of 
“ Gabriel Denver.” 








somber texture of which the entire work is 
woven. I would fain linger over “ The Black 
Swan,” the first hardy fruits of an imagina- 
tion which could not only conceive high 
things, but execute them. Yet as my space 
is limited, and it may be familiar to some 
of my readers through the version of “ Ga- 
briel Denver,” from which it does not ma- 
terially differ till the close, I will pass at 
once to what I consider the author’s mas- 
terpiece—a Devonshire romance entitled 
“The Dwale Bluth,” unfortunately unfin- 
ished, though well on to completion. 

At the very commencement of this story, 
that feeling for high tragic ends and issues, 
so conspicuous in “ The Black Swan,” is here 
even more apparent. Helen Serpleton, the 
heroine of the story, is a girl terribly wild and 
wayward, possessing a nature which repels 
some as much as it enthrals and fascinates 
others. She is the outcome of a long and 
stormy line. What manner of folk her an- 
cestors were, we learn from the opening 
chapters, which for grasp of character, vigor 
of color, breadth and daring of style, have 
seldom been surpassed. They have in them, 
besides, that glamour so noticeable in Scott’s 
most romantic episodes. But the lawless 
blood which ran riot in the veins of her fore- 
fathers, was to be blended with Spanish blood, 
her mother being no more than a beautiful 
Spanish gypsy. From such a combination, 
something lovely and sinister, full of life and 
of black shadow, must be expected. 

I shall not here be able to trace the he- 
roine’s career, which was predestined from 
the first to be brief, tragic, and poetical. 
Living in Devonshire with her uncle, a pro- 
found book-worm (by the by, an admirably 
drawn character), and with Margery, an 
old Devonshire servant, who has no patience 
with the child’s passionate and poetical nat- 
ure, Helen one day, in a fit of pique, poi- 
sons herself almost fatally by eating the ber- 
ries of the “ Dwale Bluth,” or deadly night- 
shade. The subsequent delirium is presented 
with marvelous power, the author seeming 
to have realized himself all its wonderful 
subtleties of transition. It is delirium shown 
from the patient’s point of view, rather than 
from that of the watcher. The terror we 
acquire at such times of things familiar and 
loved, is wonderfully depicted. The toad 
which Helen had one day rescued from 
death, and which she ever after loved and 
petted, grows “as large and hideous as an 
Egyptian statue; she is no bigger than a fly 
before him.” Unable to move or cry out, 
she lies quite still, expecting every moment 
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that he will pounce upon her, and destroy 
her, as she remembers to have seen him 
deal with insects. 

In the brief space at my command, it 
would be impossible to criticise minutely 
work like the present. I will say briefly, 
then, that Oliver Madox Brown’s especial 
genius was manifested in that special power 
which presents the subtlest phases of emo- 
tion to the mind as vividly as it reproduces 
external objects. As a novelist of the high- 
est order, he had little to acquire, though he 
had something to discard. He had to learn 
that the completest art leaves something to 
the imagination. His word-pictures, always 
effective, were occasionally too set, and the 
canvas overcrowded with detail. His work 
generally would have gained by the excision 
of things even in themselves excellent. But 
time, doubtless, would have made these 
modifications. 

“ Hebditch’s Legacy”—next to “The 
Dwale Bluth” in importance, and, like “ The 
Dwale Bluth,” unfinished—is remarkable 
for its descriptive passages and keen analy- 
sis of human nature and motives. It was 
the first of a series of works in which it was 
the author’s intention to describe London 
life in all its phases. “ Dismal Jemmy,” 
and “ The Last Story,” taken down at dic- 
tation during his illness, were doubtless to 
have been included in the series. 

He gave to his work all] that love and de- 
votion that a great artist gives to a great 
art; he probably possessed more than any 
writer of the present time that complete ob- 
jectivity, not requisite to the poet, but in- 
dispensable to the dramatist and novelist. 
It was difficult to satisfy him with his own 
work ; he would frequently, when half way 
through a story, without a regret cast aside 
all he had done, and recast it afresh. 

Of his conscientious method of working 
you may form seme idea when I tell you that 
the walls of his room, in which he habitually 
wrote, were covered with sheets of paper con- 
taining some hundreds of names collected 
from different sources, which were to pass 
before him in review, till he lighted on such 
names as he deemed suitable to his characters. 

I must not forget to mention the rare 
snatches of song which are included in these 
volumes; they have all a very distinct 
charm, and prove the presence of a deeply 
emotional and lyrical faculty from which high 
things even in this line might be predicted. 

Of his artistic career, so brief and brill- 
iant, I shall let the most important facts 
speak for themselves. At the age of four- 








teen, he had a picture—the subject being 
“The Centaur Chiron receiving the Infant 
Jason from the Slave ”"—exhibited at the 
Dudley Gallery. Here also, in the follow- 
ing season, his water-color entitled “ Obsti- 
nacy,” representing a rider forcing a restive 
horse into the water, was well hung, and at- 
tracted considerable attention. Both these 
works were purchased by Mr. King, of Liv- 
erpool. In the Royal Academy of the same 
year, the young artist exhibited a water- 
color of somewhat similar kind, entitled 
“ Exercise.” 

His next performance, hung at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, South Kensington, was 
more ambitious in aim, being an excellent 
subject from “ The Tempest,” never treated 
before,—‘“ Prospero and the Infant Miranda 
sent adrift in an open boat.” This picture 
was purchased by Mr. Rowley, of Man- 
chester. In 1872, at the Society of French 
Artists in Bond street, was exhibited the 
last of his pictures, the finest and most care- 
fully executed, “Silas Marner finding the 
child Eppie.” 

The book from which I condense these 
facts is edited by W. M. Rossetti and Dr. 
Hiiffer, who bring to their somewhat ardu- 
ous task the greatest patience and love, fur- 
nishing complete plans of the unfinished 
stories. The Memoir is written in a spirit 
of rare tenderness. 

The subject of this sketch was born on 
the 2oth of January, 1855, and died on the 
sth of November, 1874. His premature 
death leaves a gap in literary possibilities 
which it will be difficult to fill. 

I may say that all who knew him loved 
him. He was the best and truest of friends, 
possessing a nature warm and sympathetic ; 
yet I never knew any occasion on which his 
friendship dimmed his sense of justice. 
More than once I have benefited by his 
keen intellect, which often detected my night 
from wrong, as I afterward came to see. 
Had he lived, he would have developed 
into one of those men to whom other men 
in their sore need look for strength and 
counsel. His standard of life was a high 
one. I remember how once, for nearly an 
hour he talked almost uninterruptedly, to 
show me how large an influence man has 
on the world, by simply living out his life 
to its highest possibilities. That night he 
was in one of his gravest and most thought- 
ful moods. His conversation generally was 
quick with repartee, which sometimes hurt 
just a little; but his bright smile and cor- 
dial shake of the hand always healed in- 
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stantly the slight wound which his tongue 
might have unwittingly caused. 

He was free from the slightest trace of 
sentimentality; his nature was essentially 
masculine and robust, having that almost 
maternal tenderness which in noble natures 
is generally coupled with strength. His 
friendship evinced itself in those little acts 
of consideration and tact which help so 
materially to sweeten life. It was, moreover, 
equal to the highest test, as I have personal 
reasons for knowing. 

We who knew and loved him, and the 
world who, through these volumes, will 
learn all they have missed, may selfishly 
deplore his untimely death. But I make no 
doubt that to him, at least, this end was 
good. He died surrounded by those he 





loved. During his brief and remarkable 
life he enjoyed the friendship of some of the 
most distinguished men of his time, who 
yielded him their admiration with no stint. 
By his first published work, “Gabriel Den- 
ver,” he realized success. A wonderful 
future lay in front; but, before the strong 
heart and brain could weary on the way, 
Death withdrew him, as a distinguished 
guest who may not tarry long even at the 
highest festival. 

He never knew the desolation of loss, the 
cruelty of love, or the treachery of seeming 
friendship. And now publishers and re- 
viewers, envy and adulation, failure and suc- 
cess are nothing to him for whom 


“All winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore!” 


























JuBILEE! jubilee! 


THE SUMMONS. 


Motherland, hail to thee! 
Hail to thy glory, thy pride and thy worth! 
All thy sons flock to thee, fly to thee, sail to thee, 
Lovingly keeping the feast of thy birth. 
Throw all the banners out! 
Joyful hosannas shout! 
Gather thine own from the ends of the earth. 


Gather by millions, from lowland and highland,— 
Kneel at the shrines where our forefathers knelt. 
Call all from mainland, and foreland, and island; 
Where the figs ripen, or snows never melt: 
Where the swift shuttles hum; 
Where the flails flash and drum, 
Norman, and Saxon, and Teuton, and Celt. 


Come from the mountains where brood the fierce eagles! 
Come from the groves where the mocking-birds call ! 
From the blue billows where drift the white sea-gulls, 
Or where the red leaves of the prairie-rose fall. 
Come while the starry-eyed, 
Heaven-born, rainbow-dyed 
Banner of Liberty streams over all. 


Loyal to thee and thine, nation all-beautiful, 
Nursed in thy bosom, or borne by the sea, 
Come we with reverent homage and dutiful, 
Homeland so happy, united and free. 
Hail to thy hundred years! 
Forward! with songs and cheers, 
Keeping the year of our land’s jubilee! 
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The Centennial. 


THE American nation is a hundred years old this 
month. There is, probably, some man living to- 
day, within the borders of the country, who first 
saw the light amid the thunders of the Declaration ; 
so that the nation has only lived, so far, to the ex- 
treme limit of a man's life. The man is old, to be 
sure, but the nation is only in its childhood. It is 
hard for a people of more than forty millions to 
realize this fact of youth. We have grown so fast, 
and done so much, that we feel old, and naturally 
put on the airs of age. We have had the benefit of 
so much experience wrought out for us on other 
fields, and we find our roots planted so deeply in 
the old nationalities, that it is hard to separate our- 
selves from their history and their civilization. 

There will be many editorials upon this topic, and 
we find ourselves moved only to allude to a few of 
the circumstances among which this rapid century’s 
growth has been effected. No century of the world’s 
history has been marked by such discoveries as 
have taken place during the last hundred years. If 
we could have chosen the most interesting period 
that has passed over the world since the morning 
stars sang together for our first century, we should 
have chosen that which expires with this month. 
Steam has revolutionized the world during this cen- 
tury. The steamship on the sea, the locomotive on 
the land, and the stationary engine as a manufactur- 
ing power, have taken the place of nearly all the 
old forces employed in transportation and pro- 
pulsion. Our rapid development has only been 
rendered possible by the multiplied applications of 
this discovery. 

The rapidity with which thought and intelligence 
can be communicated has been a million times in- 
creased by the discovery of the telegraph. We sit 
now, at our breakfast tables, and read in our morn- 
ing newspapers,—themselves a product of the cen- 
tury,—the whole world’s doings of the previous 
day. That which fifty years ago would have seemed 
an impossibility, or a miracle, is to-day a fact so 
familiar that it has ceased, in the common thought, 
to excite attention. We fly over land and sea more 
tirelessly than a bird. We question the Antipodes, 
and a messenger brings us an answer in less than 
“forty minutes.” Time and space are hinderances 
no more. We have forestalled the declaration of 
the Angel in the Apocalyptic vision. Our nation 
has become a family, our world a neighborhood, 
through the ministry of steam and lightning. 

Space would fail us to speak of the cotton-gin, 
the power-loom, and the wonderful saving of human 
labor that they have introduced ; of the photograph 
in its multiplied relations to science, art, and com- 
mon life; of the improved plow; the machines for 
planting, reaping, and threshing; of the sewing- 
machine and the knitting-machine,—all inventions by 
which one man and one woman become practically 
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ten men and ten women, in the varied fields of 
labor ; of oil drawn from the depths of the earth, 
almost as abundant and cheap as water, with which 
to light the homes, not only of this country, but all 
countries; of gold mines, and silver mines, and 
mountains of iron. It seems as if the great discov- 
eries of the world had been piled into the century 
just expiring, and we had seen, enjoyed, and profited 
by the development of them all,—as if they had 
been hidden from human sight from the foundation 
of the world, to be uncovered for our benefit, and 
to give us such a start in life as no existing nation 
ever enjoyed. 

When we think of the strides which science and 
all the useful arts have taken during the century; 
of the shackles which have been stricken from hu- 
man thought, of the emancipation of serfs and 
slaves, all over the world; of the increasing com- 
forts of the race that have ultimated in the increase 
of the average of human life; of the domains that 
have been won over to Christian civilization ; of the 
spread of knowledge and education among the peo- 
ples of the world, we are overwhelmed with magni- 
tudes that we cannot measure, and can only~be 
thankful for what we have seen, and congratulate 
ourselves that they have all entered as forces into 
our young civilization. 

We ought to be thankful that we have been held 
together. The stern virtues of the fathers of the 
Republic,—virtues. whose influence during all the 
convulsions of the nation, and all its corruptions, 
have never died out,—save in momentary eclipse,— 
have been the national salvation. We cannot doubt 
that they are renewing their hold upon the Ameri- 
ican people. The call for reform and purification, 
that rises everywhere to-day, is but an echo to the 
cry that reaches us across the century, from men 
who sealed their incorruptible patriotism with their 
blood. We who live to-day must quickly pass 
away. The next Centennial will find us all dust, 
and we owe it to our children, and our children’s 
children, to give to the next century of our national 
life the impress and the impulse of virtues which 
will make it happy in the experience, honorable in 
the record, and sweet in the retrospect. There 1s 
something more important, more beneficent, than 
discovery; and it is in our hands to do much,—al- 
most everything, in fact,—to make the next century 
as notable for its political integrity, and its moral 
beauty, as the last has been for its progress in a 
thousand newly discovered channels of material 
good. 

The May Conference. 


THERE assembled at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
this city, on the 15th of May, a company of gentle- 
men,—newspaper editors, litterateurs, college presi- 
dents and professors, and men of affairs,—for the 
purpose of conferring upon the politics of the coun- 
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nation’s conscience touching political corruptions ; 
to exchange views concerning the methods for ref- 
ormation, and to make a declaration and a demand. 
They had no personal ambitions to advance, no 
candidates for office to propose, no schemes for 
power to inaugurate. Disappointed by those in 
whom the nation had trusted, disgraced and hum- 
bled as Americans by those whom they had helped 
to place in office, and desirous only for purity in 
politics and a restoration of the national honor, 
they met to declare their lack of confidence in the 
current party moralities, and to demand a reform. 
Their proceedings were characterized by dignity, 
earnestness, boldness and ability; and none have 
carped or caviled over them, except such as were 
in sympathy with the iniquities which they con- 
demned. 

If these gentlemen had represented themselves 
only, their assembling would have possessed a not- 
able significance, but there is no doubt that they 
represented hundreds of thousands. The half- 
dozen men who were instrumental in calling them 
together were astonished by the multitudinous re- 
sponses to their missive. Now, to the unregenerate 
politician, and the party whipper-in, such a gather- 
ing is a theme of profane merriment. That men 
should interest themselves in politics who have no 
personal ends to serve, and spend their time and 
breath, moved by nothing but love of country, are 
matters so marvelous to them that they can only 
laugh, or speak of the affair in a tone of patronizing 
pity. If there are those among them who assume 
a different tone, they simply bluster like Tweed, 
and ask: “What are you going to do about it?” 
Mr. Tweed, at the beginning ofthe agitation con- 
cerning his Ring and its corruptions, listened to the 
uproar raised by the public press, read the reports 
of the indignation-meetings, saw the appointment 
of the Committee of Seventy, and then, behind the 
intrenchments of his power, asked his taunting ques- 
tion. Mr. Tweed learned, at last, that any power 
must melt before the popular indignation; that 
party machinery can avail nothing against an aroused 
public conscience, and that his pretentious person 
was not too sacred for a jail, or too ponderous to 
run away. “Has Mr. Tweed a lesson for the party 
politician? It strikes us that he has a very forci- 
ble one. 

We suppose that most thoughtful men have read 
the address issued by the Conference. It calls upon 
all good citizens, at the approaching Presidential 
election, to support no candidate who has any com- 
plication or sympathy, in any form, with political 
corruption—no man, even, about whom any ques- 
tion can be asked with an uncertain answer. It 
disclaims all ambition on the part of its framers to 
form a new political party, but expresses the wish 
that the reforms they seek may be perfected by one 
of the present organizations. They will follow any 
lead that will accomplish the results they seek, but 
will insist on their reform, in some way, if party 
action should fail. They declare that experience 
has taught them that the habitual submission of 
good citizens to a choice of evils, presented to them 








by party organizations, is one of the most prolific 
causes of corruption in our politics. To break the 
subtle tyranny of organization, wielded by those 
who live by politics, by a stern refusal to submit to 
such a choice of evils, they declare to be the first 
beginning of a reform in our political life. And 
they are right. If party organizations will not give 
us the reform that the people desire, then the peo- 
ple will, in some practical way, inform them what 
they are “going to do about it.”” “An honest 
Government,”—honest in the settlement of all the 
affairs connected with our civil war; honest in pay- 
ing its debts when due; honest in the execution of 
the law which is to remove the curse of a redundant, 
irredeemable paper currency; honest in every de- 
partment of its administration,—this is what the 
address demands; and we cannot doubt that the 
great mass of intelligent voters throughout the 
country will respond to the demand. 

Long before this article can be published, we trust 
the call with which the address closes, for organiza- 
tion all over the country, will have been powerfully 
responded to. Unless the American people are 
content to have their Government carried on by 
those who “live by politics,’’ and who make place 
a matter of trade, and office the spoils of party vic- 
tory, they must arise in their might, and declare 
that this thing shall no longer be. “With a govern- 
ing class, second or third rate in its intellectual 
caliber, and second or third rate in its moral quality, 
we have no safety except in a deep and thorough 
reform. It must come, or we are forever doomed 
to disgusting humiliation and the world’s contempt. 
We believe that there are men, inside of both par- 
ties, who understand this, as well as outside of both, 
and now is the time either to make themselves felt, 
or to take themselves out of the way. 


From Humility to Excellence. 


THE corruptions in high places, so freely exposed 
during the last few months, and advertised to the 
world, have done more to humiliate the American 
nation than anything that has occurred during its 
history. One of our highest officials has sold his 
patronage for money ; corrupt intrigues have been 
revealed in the President’s official household; large 
bodies of men, hitherto regarded as respectable, have 
confessed to conspiracies for defrauding the revenue, 
and rottenness has seemed to be everywhere. As 
if all this were not sufficient, a good man has been 
proscribed by the American Senate, at the dictation 
of demagogues. Even this was not enough, and 
we have had a Congressional investigating commit- 
tee, whose proceedings have been conducted in the 
interests of partisanship. Each party has endeav- 
ored to smirch the other. Anything, everything, 
has been done to kill off Presidential candidates, 
and ruin personal and political character. Not con- 
tent with existing and apparent scandals, there has 
been an organized attempt to create them. All the 
hounds of party in Washington, and its outlying 
political connections, have had their noses at the 
ground for months, greedily hunting for something 
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that stinks. This greed for scandal, for political 
purposes—this determination to find it or make it— 
is the bitterest drop in the national cup of humilia- 
tion. Our mother was naked and exposed to the 
scoffs of the world, and, instead of seeking tu cover 
her, our politicians have not ceased to throw mud at 
her. 

So far as it regards public morals, or political 
morals, we are as low down as we can be. Amer- 
ican political morality is a hissing and a by-word. 
We boast no more. We had supposed that Amer- 
ica was a manly nation, to say the least; but we 
find it riddled all through with personal and polit- 
ical corruption. Our righteousnesses are the 
filthiest kind of rags. At a time when the saddest 
adversities are resting upon the national commerce 
and industry, we have seen our national legislature 
treating the gravest financial questions with strict 
reference to party interest, and with open and un- 
disguised relation to the coming Presidential elec- 
tion. Is there—can there be any lower depth of 
humiliation? Of course our political men will find 
it if they can. 

A few weeks ago an English gentleman gave an 
address in Philadelphia, in which he alluded to the 
effect of the Exhibition of 1851 upon the British 
people. Up to that date, he said, the people had 
been vain of themselves, and vain of their achieve- 
ments. Brought face to face with other nations, 
and becoming for the first time aware that in many 
departments of art they had everything to learn from 
those whom they had previously despised, they were 
left by that Exhibition utterly humbled. They had 
nothing to say for themselves, except to confess 
that they had been self-flattering fools, and nothing 
to do but to put themselves resolutely to the task 
of overtaking the world around them. The result 
of a quarter of a century of work has been wonder- 
ful. During these twenty-five years the art of 
England has been transformed. “The South Ken- 
sington Museum is a child of that early Exhibition, 
and is probably the finest museum in the world. 
There are five hundred schools of art in Great Brit- 
ain, nearly all of which had their roots in that 
national humiliation. 

This frankly speaking gentleman did not leave 
his lesson to be inferred, but told his audience that 
he thought it quite likely that when the Centennial 
Exhibition should be closed, the American nation 
would find itself precisely in the condition of the 
British nation in 1851. 

Well, when we have been sufficiently humbled in 
regard to our national honor and honesty, and suffi- 
ciently humbled touching our achievements in the 
various arts of civilization, we shall be in a good 
condition to start anew. The time is auspicious for 
a fresh departure. We have had a century of na- 
tional existence. We have fought the battles of the 
Revolution. We have fought the battles of the 
Union. We have built our canals and railroads. 
We have tapped our inexhaustible mines. We have 
spread our rapidly accumulating population all over 
the continent. We have woven a mesh of tele- 
graph wires upon the whole face of the country. 








We have invented our mowers and reapers and 
plows and sewing-machines, and a thousand other 
contrivances for multiplying the products of labor. 
We have built our churches and school-houses. 
We have laid broad foundations for living, but life 
itself we have not yet begun. Those higher arts 
which mark the highest civilization have had but 
small development. The pursuit of luxury and 
material good, which has debased us, has not given 
way to those higher pursuits which elevate and 
purify. We have been vain of our progress and 
vain of our achievements. We have been vain of 
our wealth and our resources. We have talked 
loftily of the “ effete civilizations ” of the Old World. 
It is well, therefore, at the very beginning of the 
second century of our national life, that we learn 
exactly where we stand, or how very low in the 
scale of national existence we lie. We hail our 
humiliations as the earnest of our future progress. 

Already the protest against the corruptions of our 
political and social life has begun. Within our 
memory there has been no such deep feeling upon 
this matter as almost universally exists to-day. In 
all our experience and observation, purely party ties 
never lay so lightly upon the people as they do 
to-day. The demand for politics and political men 
of a higher tone than those of the present is unmis- 
takable. Thank Heaven that no farty dares to pre- 
sent, for the suffrages of the American people, this 
year, aman who is morally, socially and politically 
“off color.” We are after the clean man now, 
and when we get him we shall have clean men 
around him, and clean men to represent him. This 
whole dirty brood of politicians, that has disgraced 
and humiliated us, is to be swept out of sight, or 
scared and compelled into decency. 

The success of the Centennial Exhibition will not 
at all depend upon the amount of money taken at 
the gates. If what is exhibited by the various 
nations brings us to see how ignorant we are in re- 
gard to those things which most establish the honor 
of a nation, and most richly mirister to its higher 
life; if it humiliate us to the point of docility, and 
plant within that docility the motive of emulation, 
the Exhibition will be a success whose value cannot 
be reckoned by millions. We expect much; we 
hope more. Indeed, we most heartily believe that 
this centennial year is the beginning of a new era 
of national life,—in morals no less than in art,—that 
the nation is to be better and brighter for all its hu- 
miliations. If itdo not prove to be both, it will 
show poor blood and base materials. 


Great Shop-keepers. 


THERE are certain advantages that come to the 
community through the existence of great fortunes. 
There is no doubt that it is better for a man to hire 
a house of one who owns a hundred houses than to 
hire the only house a man owns. The Astors are 
good landlords, because their money is all invested 
in houses. , The renting of houses is their business. 
Their estates are large—gigantic, in fact—and, so 
that they get a good tenant, and a constant one, 
they are content with a moderate percentage on their 
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investment. They have money enough to keep 
their property in good repair, and they do not feel 
compelled to press a tenant to the highest possible 
price. There are certain advantages that come to 
the community and the country through such a for- 
tune as that of Commodore Vanderbilt, invested 
and managed as he invests and manages it. A man 
whose fortune lifts him above the temptation to 
steal, and who possesses large organizing and ad- 
ministrative capacities, may be a genuine public 
benefactor, in the handling of great corporate inter- 
ests. There is no question, we suppose, that the 
great railroad over which Commodore Vanderbilt 
has exercised control for the last decade, has been 
better managed for the country and the stockholders 
than it ever was before. The road has been im- 
proved, it has been well run, it has accommodated 
the public, it has paid its employés, it has paid 
dividends, it has paid its interest. 

It is true, also, that there must be large accum- 
ulations of capital in private hands, in order that 
the people may get many of the necessaries of life 
cheaply. The book that a man buys for five dollars 
may, and often does, cost fifty thousand to prepare 
for the press. The shirting that a laboring man 
wears can only be purchased cheaply because some 
man, or combination of men, have been willing to 
risk half a million or a million of dollars in the 
erection and appointment of a mill. The simple 
plated service of a mechanic’s tea-table could only 
be produced at its price in an establishment costing 
immense sums of money, and employing large 
numbers of men, who are equally benefited with the 
purchasers of the ware produced. There are a 
thousand ways in which great capitalists are of daily 
benefit to the world. 

New York has just been called upon to bury its 
great shop-keeper. The name of A. T. Stewart 
was known throughout the world. He had amassed 
a colossal fortune, he had lived a reputable life, 
he had done, and he was doing at the time of his 
decease, a larger business in his way than any other 
man in the world. We have no crificisms of the 
man to offer. He made his immense accumulations 
by what is called “legitimate trade;” he did what 
he would with his own; he left it as he chose to 
leave it. We share the common disappointment 
that he who seemed so competent to win money for 
his own benefit failed to dispose of it in such a way 
as to redound to his everlasting renown. We are 
sorry for his own sake, and the city’s sake, that he 
did not associate with his name some great gift to 
the public, which would embalm him in the affec- 
tionate memory of a people from whose purses he 
took the profits that made him superfluously rich. 
It would have been a good thing for him to do, but 
he has lost his chance, and there is nothing to be 
s2id or done about it. 

This, however, may be said,—and this is what we 
started to say,—his business was one which he did 
not do, and could not do, without a depressing influ- 
ence upon all who were dependent upon the same 
business for a livelihood. His great establishment 
was a shadow that hung over all the others in the 


town. The man with ten or twenty thousand dol- 
lars; the man with a hundred thousand dollars; the 
man with one thousand dollars, each, alike, was 
obliged to compete with this man, who had millions 
outside of the necessities of his enormous business. 
The hosier, the hatter, the woman in her thread- 
and-needle shop, the milliner, the glove-dealer, the 
carpet-dealer, the upholsterer, all were obliged to 
compete with Stewart. If he had followed a single 
line of business, it would have been different; but 


| he followed all lines. Wherever he saw a profit to 








be made, in any line of business that was at all con- 
gruous with dry-goods, he made it. He thus became 
a formidable competitor with half the shop-keepers 
in New-York. His capital made it possible for him 
to ruin men by the turn of his hand,—to fix prices 
at which everybody was obliged to sell at whatever 
loss. However proud the New Yorker may have 
been of his wonderful establishment,—and there is 
no doubt that it was pretty universally regarded 
with pride,—it is easy now to see, in this period of 
unexampled depression, that our business men at 
large would be in a much better condition if that 
establishment had never existed. If all the money 
that has gone to swell his useless estate had been 
divided among small dealers, hundreds of stores, 
now idle, would be occupied, and multitudes of men 
now in straitened circumstances, would be compar- 
atively prosperous. 

But it is said that he employed a great many peo- 
ple. Yes, he did; but did he pay them well? 
Would they not have been better paid in the employ 
of others? The necessities of his position, and his 
ambition, compelled him to pay small prices. The 
great mass of those who served him worked hard 
for the bread that fed them, and the clothes that 
covered them. The public bought cheaply; the 
outside dealers suffered; the employés laid up no 
money, and Mr. Stewart got rich. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and under the necessities of the case, 
was it desirable that he should get rich? We think 


| not; and we think that the final result of this great 


shop-keeping success is deplorable in every way. 
It has absorbed the prosperities of a great multitude 
of men and women. New York would be richer, 
happier, more comfortable, more healthy in all its 
business aspects, if the great store at Tenth street 
had never been built. Five hundred men who in- 
vest their little capital in the varied lines of business, 
and pay their modest rent, and devote their time to 
their affairs, content with profits that give them and 
their families a fair living and a few savings for 
a rainy day, are certainly better for a city than a 
single Stewart, who absorbs their business and 
leaves them in distress. 

No, we want no more great shop-keepers. We 
trust we may never have another Stewart; and we 
say this with all due respect to his memory and the 
marvelous skill with which he managed his affairs. 
Such fortunes as his, won in such a way, can never 
be accumulated without detriment to the general 
business of a city like ours. They do nobody any 
good; they do a great multitude of people an irre- 
mediable injury. 
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TuatT we should be putting ourselves upon exhi- 
bition as a nation at the very time when most of 
us feel so keenly ashamed and so deeply discouraged 
at the condition of public affairs, has led to very seri- 
ous reflection upon the part of those who think 
seriously at all upon such matters. But there is one 
thing that should be borne in mind, and that is, that 
the history of a nation is like the history of an indi- 
vidual. There is not only the outside struggle for 
existence—there is a sort of inward spiritual conflict. 
The nation’s, as the individual’s, moral principle is 
always being put to the test; trial follows trial; if 
there is a “growth in grace,” it is grounded in hard 
and bitter experience. No room for self-glorification 
here; no time for anything but watchfulness, and 
for strenuous, wise, and patient exertion. At present 
it seems as if every man should do what he could 
toward the reformation of the civil service. But 
when that is reformed, there will be something else 
to be attended to. If you have had experience with 
people who have believed themselves spiritually per- 
fect; who have given up the fight with their own 
evil lusts, convinced that these had no more dominion 
over them, you know how disastrously mistaken they 
are apt to find themselves. The fo/itica/ perfection- 
ists have had their day in this country,—and gener- 
ally it has been the fourth day of the seventh month. 





SEVERAL times in these pages there has been dis- 
cussion of various phases of conversational and other 
intercourse among human beings. The proper mode 
of smiling has been carefully described, as well as 
certain tones and tempers subversive of the pleasant 
art of conversation, and hindering the gayety of so- 
ciety. But these topics are of endless complication 
and endless interest. One meets people every day 
and talks with them, and is impressed by them, and 
made happy or unhappy by them. There is no es- 
caping this—and it is not merely a question how we 
are influenced, but what effect we are having upon 
others, what sort of figure we cut in their eyes, and 
whether we rasp and mutilate their sensibilities, or 
do them good continually. ° 

Around and above all other distinctions, there are 
two great classes of conversers: those who make 
you feel that you are of some account in the world, 
and those who have a subtle way of convincing you 
that you have no right to exist. The latter class is 
small in number ; but what they lack in quantity, they 
make up in sting. Sometimes they are gifted with 
a sharp tongue and an unerring faculty of saying 
the most grinding things. Sometimes they are ap- 
parently suave and considerate in manner and phrase. 
But, in either case, you go away from them with a 
feeling that the world is stuffed with saw-dust,— 
that you yourself are an imbecile and an impostor. 
It may take days for you to recover your proper 
standing with yourself. Then, if you ask your soul 
what fatal gift has the tormentor, which carries with 
itthis power of making his fellow-mortals miserable, 

Vor. XII.—28, 
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you discover that it is the gift of selfishness. The 
person to whom you have been talking is ungener- 
ous. A generous man, a generous woman—you 
cannot come near such an one without receiving 
something that makes amends for your own disap- 
pointment with, your own ill opinion of, yourself. 
An ungenerous person adds the weight of another 
to your side of the scales, and down you go! 





In the collected poems of Lord Houghton, just 
published by Roberts Brothers, we find a poem of 
his, a newspaper print of which we have been carry- 
ing about with us for years. We failed to find it in 
any volume of the author’s poems attainable in the 
Mercantile Library; and, therefore, until now, could 
not know certainly whether it was correctly attrib- 
uted to the noble Lord. 

One of the most difficult things in the world to 
accomplish successfully is the poetic resetting of a 
pathetic incident, as is proved by the thousand 
failures to be met with in the newspapers and 
magazines, and even in the books. But, when it és 
well done, we have such poems as Longfellow’s 
“Santa Filomena,” with these memorable stanzas 
referring to Florence Nightingale : 

**Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a 


ope see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom. 
And flit from room to room, 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls,”— 


and Bayard Taylor’s “Song in the Camp”’ in the 
Crimea : 
“They sang of love, and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain's glory; 
Each rt recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘Annie Laurie,’ ”"— 


and Lord Houghton’s “Spanish Anecdote,” with 
other poems which the reader will recall. The last 
named is so fortunate and harmonious in measure, 
diction, and incident, that it cannot fail to endure 
with the most cherished poems of its class. The 
painter referred to is Wilkie : 


“A SPANISH ANECDOTE, 


“Tt was a holy usage to record 
Upon each refectory’s side or end 

The last mysterious Supper of our Lord, 
That meanest appetites might upward tend. 


Within the convent Palace of old Spain, 
Rich with the gifts and monuments of Kings, 

Hung such a picture, said by some to reign 
The sovereign glory of those wondrous things. 


A Painter of far fame, in deep delight, 

Dwelt on each beauty he so well discerned, 
While, in low tones, a gray Geronomite 

This answer to his ecstasy returned. 


‘Stranger! I have received y daily meal 
In this good company, now three-score years, 
And Thou, whoe'er Thou art, canst hardly feel 
How Time these lifeless images endears. 
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* Lifeless,—ah! no: both Faith and Art have given 
That passing hour a life of endless rest, 

And every soul who loves the food of Heaven 

May to that table come a welcome guest: 


* Lifeless;—ah! no: while in mine heart are stored 
Sad memories of my brethren dead and gone, 
Familiar places vacant round our board, 
And still ¢#a# silent Supper lasting on; 


‘While I review my youth,—what I was then,— 
What I am now, and ye, beloved ones all! 

It seems as if ‘hese were the living men, 
And we the colored shadows on the wall.’” 





Davip Gray, of the “ Buffalo Courier,”’ delivered 
recently the closing lecture of the course before the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, taking for his 
theme the relations between Science and Poetry. 
The lecturer briefly summarized the shining achieve- 
ments of physical science, alluded to the adoption 
of the scientific method in other studies, discussed 
the present effect of science upon poetry, described 
the nature and office of the latter, and predicted the 
ultimate harmony of the two. The lecture as 
printed is an interesting one, grouping, as it does 
very effectively, many of the best utterances that 
have been made on this subject, and adding a new 
plea, none the less effective because, as it is by a 
poet, it is open to the charge of being sfecia/. Mr. 
Gray quotes Wordsworth’s well-known statement 
on this subject, in which he says that “if the time 
should ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on, 
as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
will welcome the being thus produced as a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man.” And 
this from Tyndall: “The position of science is 
already assured, but I think the poet also will have 
a great part to play in the future of the world. To 
him it will be given for a long time to come to fill 
those shores which the recession of the theologic 
tide has left exposed; to him, when he rightly 
understands his mission, and does not flinch from 
the tonic discipline which it assuredly demands, we 
have a right to look for that heightening and bright- 
ening of life which so many of us need. He ought 
to be the interpreter of that power which has hith- 
erto filled and strengthened the human heart.” 

“It is certain,” says Mr. Gray, “that the condi- 
tions imagined by Wordsworth are soon to become 
actual. The vast field of scientific knowledge, with 
its wealth of new and inspiring facts, its marvelous 
discoveries, its sublime generalizations, is rapidly 
becoming the familiar possession of mankind. Into 
it, as Wordsworth foretold, Poetry must straightway 
enter. The poet formulates and even anticipates 
his epoch, but cannot stay outside of it. He must 
ever be the most modern among his contemporaries. 
The new material of science, therefore, will be woven 
into the fabric of his loom. ‘The milk of science 
will go to make the blood of the muse.’ What 
novel forms or hues may thus be introduced into 
poetry we shall not know till the poet of the future 
tells us; but some of the influences hereafter to be 
felt in his art we may, perhaps, conjecture. That 
‘tonic discipline,’ for example, of which Professor 











Tyndall speaks, and which science is so apt to afford, 
may give us ground for hope. The intellectual 
sanity which comes from a broad study and clear 
views of nature must effectually rid the poet of what- 
ever morbid humors now taint his verse. A corre- 
sponding enlightenment of his audience, moreover, 
will compel him to the rejection of whatever is spu- 
rious in feeling and thought. He will not, indeed, 
cease to speak of nature as she reflects herself in his 
own soul, but he will realize for himself and his race 
nobler, juster relations to all external things. The 
splendor of meaning that plays over the visible 
world, and which it is his to interpret, must increase 
with the enlargement of his intellectual vision. He 
will not slight the dire lesson of human littleness, 
which science teaches as it never was taught before. 
* Lord, what is man that Thou art mindful of him ?’ 
sang the bard of ancient Israel, and modern dis- 
covery gives fresh and awful significance to the 
strain. But now, even as then, there must await a 
larger truth to be pealed forth in joyous, sublime 
antiphony. ‘Thou hast made him,’ breaks forth 
again the Psalmist, ‘a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honor.’ It 
will surely be for the coming bard to lift above the 
noise of the world’s intellectual activity a new song 
of spiritual cheer for humanity. To him, as to none 
of his predecessors, will be given glimpses of the 
divine wisdom that orders the universe—readings 
of the eternal runes of Nature. Think you that Sci- 
ence has exhausted, or can exhaust, the sense of 
these sacred texts? For myself, I prefer to think 
of knowledge—of the acquisitions of the intellect— 
rather as a means to high ends than as an end in 
themselves. Better than to comprehend the mathe- 
matics, is to know the music of the spheres. In a 
word, it remains for Poetry to extend the amplest 
hospitality to the results of science; to feed her 
insight with its revelations; to accept gratefully its 
stimulus, its correction, its inspirations. Science, on 
the other hand, will recognize a higher knowledge, 
and learn the reverence that beseems her august 
office.” 

It is natural that the poets should have some 
apprehensions with regard to the effect of science 
upon their art. On this head Mr. Gray quotes, in 
the earlier part of his lecture, the protests of Poe 
and Schiller, and he instances, also, Mr. Stedman’s 
now celebrated school-girls and spinsters who “ wan- 
der down the lanes with Darwin, Huxley,and Spencer 
under their arms; or, if they carry Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, and Morris, read them in the light of spec- 
trum analysis, or test them by the economics of Mill 
and Bain.” Mr. Gray might also have quoted 
Keats’s toast of “Confusion to the memory of New- 
ton,” “ because he destroyed the poetry of the rain- 
bow by reducing it toa prism.” This irritation, we 
say, is very natural, But we think that the indiffer- 
ence of the public is, perhaps, overestimated; and 
that poetry, in the long run, will hold its own, no 
one seriously questions. The poet, says Emerson, 
sees the factory-village and the railway “ fall within 
the great Order not less than the bee-hive, or the 
spider’s geometrical web.” The poet, moreover, 
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has on his side that well-settled law of Providence 
and nature, which requires every human being to 
begin life at the very beginning, and to pass slowly 
through all the stages of growth and development. 
And it is the principle of youth in man to which the 
poet makes his appeal. There are some parents 
in New York who nurture their offspring upon 
the milk of evolution and the pap of protoplasm. 
Religion is carefully expurgated from the books read 
aloud to these little ones, and they have been known 
to startle their doting but ignorant grandmothers 
by answering the familiar question concerning their 
Maker, not from the prayer- book, but in the explicit 
formula of the evolutionary catechism. These are 
the babes from whom are withheld the crudely 
carved wooden fauna of Noah’s Ark which sufficed 
the former generation, their place being filled by 
the correctly painted paste-board panorama, carefully 
classified and scientifically labeled, that you may see 
any day in the window of Tibbals’ toy-shop on 
Broadway above Grace Church. But the parents of 
whom we speak cannot, if they would, suppress the 
youth and imagination of their children; they merely 
give them a new terminology. Your man of science 
does not know much, after all. As Emerson some- 
where asks, what word has he brought us from our 
next-door neighbors, the rats? There is plenty of 
shade and mystery stretching away through the 
woods and over the hills on both sides the macada- 
mized road of Science. Even Stedman’s enfant ter- 
rible is a school-girl and wanders in lanes. The poet 
has not lost his audience yet; we doubt if Shakspere 
ever had so many readers as in this generation ; and 
all that our own latter-day rhymers need have, in 
order to get a hearing, is—something to say. 





You might suppose that nothing could be more un- 
poetic than a lot of machinery on exhibition in a big 
show-house. But a correspondent writing to “The 
Tribune’’ about the ceremonies on the roth of May 
could describe the effect upon the spectators of the 
starting of the machinery by the hand of the Presi- 
dent in no better words than these from Tennyson’s 
“ Day-Dream:” 


“A touch, a kiss, the charm was snapt, 
. * a 7 bl 


The ce banged, and buzz'd, and clackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downward in a cataract.’ 


Science explains and classifies; its flowers are 
always in rows, as ata greenhouse. Poetry comes 
along, selects a rose-tree, takes it home, and sees it 
blossom in the front yard. 

Poetry, in the disguise of a friend of the present 
writer, did this very thing the other day. It or he— 
the friend—bought a Gloire de Rosaméne from a 
sordid city greenhouse and planted it in the little 
strip of earth that runs between brick-walk on one 
side, and high brick-wall on the other, along the 
whole length of a certain Jong and narrow front 
yard in this very city. Do you know the Gloire de 
Rosaméne? It is first cousin to the wild rose. It 
has the grace of culture, but it has not lost the charm 
of nature and of the country. “It is an abundant 
bloomer, and its flowers are cupped, large, semi- 
double, and of a brilliant deep scarlet.” One dewy 
morning we saw it open its deep eyes and put to 
shame, with its intense, and penetrating, and reticent 
gaze, the shallow classification of the mere man of 
science. 





HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Paris Fashions.* 


A PARISIAN lady is not said to be dressed nowa- 
days, nor does she even order a dress to be made for 
her. She asks her dressmaker to mo/d a dress upon 
her, and, when this is done, she is called moudé. 

To be molded, you must begin by adapting every 
article of your underclothing to the shape and size 
prescribed by fashion. Therein lies the only secret 
of perfection in dress which the Parisienne possesses 
over other women. Next to the Parisienne it is the 
American woman who is considered to be “ the best 
dresser.” She has one fault, however—she is not 
always juponné according to the requirements of her 
toilet. 

As a rule, each dress should have its separate set 
of skirts, to be worn exclusively with it, and this 
should be provided by the dressmaker herself, as it 
should always be a/most of the same length and 
width as the skirt of the dress, and always of the 








* The contributions under this head will be fm. our special 
ig ¢ is attached,—Ep. S. M, 
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same shape. Now fwo underskirts, at the utmost, 
are worn. The one which accompanies the dress, 
and which is of white muslin, is trimmed with lace 
insertions and edgings. No flounces are worn on 
underskirts. They are too bulky for the present 
| style of dress. 

The skirt to be worn under this muslin skirt is of 
white foulard, which material clings better than any 
other to the figure. And this skirt (which is gored, 
so as not to form a single plait) is stitched to the 
edge of the corset, in order to leave the figure per- 
fectly untrammeled by band or belt, however thin. 
The skirt is also trimmed with lace insertion and 
edging. The corset is very long—d da Jeanne d’ Arc. 
As a guide, it should be of the length of the dress 
cuirasse, which cuirasse, by the by, is now only 
simulated by trimming on the dress. This, again, 
is to avoid giving extra size to the figure. 

Some dispense with the second skirt of white silk; 
they wear an under-garment of white silk under the 
corset, which garment they trim with lace, as if it 
were a skirt. It is made as long as an ordinary 
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skirt, and it takes the place of one. In reality, 
therefore, zo skirts are worn by the most strict. 

To recapitulate, a fashionable lady’s toilet now 
consists of a white silk bodice inlaid with Valen- 
ciennes, which white silk bodice is continued into a 
skirt, which is also richly trimmed with lace inser- 
tions and edging. This garment answers two pur- 
poses and is called by two names. Then comes the 
long cuirasse corset of white or pink satin, which 
improves the entire figure. An extra white foulard 
skirt may be stitched to the edge of the corset, but 
this is not necessary. It should, however, be worn 
under costumes not provided with a special under- 
skirt of their own. The dress itself, of whatever 
material it may be, is of the Princess shape—that is, 
in one piece, from neck to hem of skirt. The trim- 
ming on the dress simulates cuirasse and even tunic. 
But separate cuirasses or tunics are quite laid aside, as 
being too bulky, and hiding the outlines of the figure 
too much. It thus follows that nothing is worn 
under a dress body excepting the under-corset. 
Bad, indeed, must be the figure that does not look 
molded ander this system of under-clothing. You 
may wear a cotton dress of five dollars, if you will; 
but under this must be worn the finest foulards and 
the richest lace. 

Nor is it the dressmaker who can make the figure. 
This depends entirely on the corset-manufacturer. 
There is even a talk of having dress cuirasses made 
by corset-makers, and the skirts would then be fast- 
ened to the corset, which would at the same time 
form the body of the dress. 

Colors are very little worn this season. We see 
chiefly black and white. Black is worn for general 
occasions, white is reserved for full dress. White 
Princess tunics, made exactly like Princess robes, 
are much worn over black or colored skirts. They 
are quite as long as dresses, and have long trains at 
the back. These trains are looped up at the back, 
through thick rich cords of the same color as the 
tunic. White poplin tunics over black skirts are 
remarkably elegant. 

All dresses, tunics, skirts, etc., are tied back as 
tightly as possible round the figure. The knees 
should nearly meet. Only the smallest possible 
steps in walking can be taken. How ladies dance 
I cannot imagine. It is true that dancing is going 
out of fashion. Ladies even prefer to sit out a dance 
with an agreeable partner. 

But, for evening wear, the baby dress is certainly 
the prettiest thing that has come out for a long time. 
In front, imagine a baby’s christening dress, made 
low, square in the shoulders, and trimmed @ /a Prin- 
cess all down the front of the skirt, which is made 
of puffings of white silk, separated by insertions of 
lace. This baby-front skirt is continued at the back 
by an immense train of white silk, edged round with 
a thick white cord. The back of the bodice is also 
of silk and is laced at the back, so that in front the 
lady appears to be dressed @ /a Bébé, while at the 
back a huge train of white silk follows all her move- 
ments; and so perfectly is this skirt made, that the 
train is never perceptible when the dress is viewed 
only from the front. Nearly all evening dresses 











are made in this style. All the others form Louis 
X7V. front skirt and train. They are called “Za 
Valliére” dresses ; some others call them “Manteau 
de Cour.” 

Hats and bonnets are literally covered with flowers 
or feathers. In shape they do not differ much from 
those of last year. They may be worn over the 
nose, at the back of the head, or on one side, accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer. Very large, full caps 
of white lace are worn under some of the new bon- 
nets, and are tied like scarfs—under the chin, a little 
on one side, to the left. 

Even lace and baby bonnets have been too much 
worn lately. Fashion owns them no longer. 

Parasols should always be of the same color and 
material as the dress, and be trimmed to match the 
trimming on the dress. 

Only silk stockings are worn now, and shoes, with 
a strap over the instep, are of the same material as 
the dress. 

Heels are two and a half inches high. For seri- 
ous walking black kid boots, without heels, are best, 
but Fashion ignores them. 

Gloves reach to the shoulders with short-sleeved 
dresses, and they are /aced up the arm. They are 
kept laced. The arm can be inserted through the 
lacing. When the glove is drawn up, then the laces 
are tightened and tied together. Demi-toilet dresses, 
with sleeves to elbow, have the gloves to reach to 
the elbow. It is the rule that the gloves should 
always reach the sleeves. 

Bracelets are rarely worn on the arm now; there 
is no place for them. They have descended to 
another use. oni soit qui mal y pense. 

—CuHamps ELysgEs. 


Rural Topics. 


THINNING FRuIT.—J udging from present appear- 
ances, there will be an unusually large “set” of 
fruit this year. The prospect for apples and pears 
could not be much better, while peaches may be a 
trifle less promising in quantity. Owing in part to 
the unprecedented heavy crops of the two preceding 
years, the “set” this year is not quite up to the 
standard of what would be termed a full crop. 
It was feared that the open winter would be injuri- 
ous to the small fruit vines, but this has proved un- 
founded, and there will be an. unusually abundant 
crop of strawberries and raspberries. When small 
fruits are plenty and cheap, they have always here- 
tofore affected the sale and prices of large fruits, 
especially when these are grown only to medium or 
small size. This kind of stock is always a drug 
in the market when fruit is abundant. But large, 
well-grown specimens of apples, pears, or peaches, 
are always desirable, either for home use or market ; 
and doubly so for the latter purpose, for it makes no 
difference how plenty and low-priced poor quality 
fruit may be, large, full-sized specimens will always 
command a ready sale at profitable rates. 

In a season like this, with every indication of a 
large crop, the only way to insure full-sized 
specimens is to thin out early in the summer. With 
apples, pears, and peaches, this thinning can be done 
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in July, the smallest ones being pulled off, and the 


more advanced and perfect left. In orchard man- 
agement, I have often plucked off half of the pears 
and peaches on the trees, literally covering the 
ground with quarter-grown fruit. When harvest 
time came, what* were left on would measure and 
weigh quite as much as if none were taken off, while 
their market value would be two-fold at least; I have 
known of cases when it would be four times as 
much, with no injury to the trees. There are some 
kinds of pears that will be more responsive to thin- 
ning than others, and will pay liberally for the labor. 
Kinds that “set” thickly, like the Bartlett, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d’ Angouléme, Belle Lu- 
crative, and Doyenne Boussock, should always be 
thinned when the fruit is the size of a walnut. When 
two pears come close together, one may be pulled 
off, and the remaining one, at the end of the season, 
will equal the two in size, and be greatly superior in 
quality. High culture and careful thinning of ap- 
ples, pears, and peaches, are the only sure road to 
success. 

SUMMER-PRUNING.—The amateur who has grow- 
ing in his garden some pear-trees, grape-vines, cur- 
rants, or raspberry bushes, can often amuse himself 
and improve the condition of his trees, vines, and 
brambles by practicing what may be termed summer- 
pruning. When planted in rank ground and under 
inexperienced management, pear-trees will some- 
times grow and make wood freely for a dozen or 
more years, and not produce a specimen of fruit in 
that time. There are two or three remedies for this 
propensity for wood-making. One of the most sim- 
ple and effectual is summer-pruning, or pinching 
back one-half to two-thirds of the present year’s 
growth, at any time from the 1oth of July to the Ist 
of August. This method, followed up one or two 
years, is sure to bring about the desired change. 
Another plan, often put in practice with unfruitful 
trees, is to select some long slender branches and 
bend them, and tie fast the tip ends of such to their 
base ; still another plan, and just as easy to put in 
practice, is to take a young shoot of last year’s 
growth and draw it round in the shape of a ring. 
If not in the first, surely in the second year, fruit- 
spurs will be formed on the curved parts of either 
of these forms, and when once the fruit-spur appears, 
its continuation is certain. 

When grape-vines make a rank growth of vine, 
the shoots should be pinched back four or five eyes 
beyond the last bunch of fruit, and the second 
growth from the eyes of this year’s wood carefully 
rubbed off, and the bearing canes kept fastened 
up to stakes or other supports. Beginners not 
infrequently summer-prune the grape-vine too 
closely, exposing the bunches of fruit to the sun 
with a scanty foliage. Experience with bearing 
vines always corrects this mistake in summer treat- 
ment, and the vine-dresser learns the vital impor- 
tance of an abundant foliage to ripen the fruit thor- 
oughly in season, and the necessity of thinning the 
fruit on young vines in the early part of the summer. 

It is only of late years that the currant has re- 
ceived the attention from fruit-growers that its 
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quality and character justly deserve, as a table or 
dessert fruit. A few neglected bushes of the old 
“Red Dutch,” hid away among the briars and 
weeds in the garden, yielded from year to year the 
scanty supply for making jelly, and occasionally for 
table use. Since the more general introduction of 
the “Cherry,” “La Versaillaise’? and “ White 
Grape” currants, the culture and treatment of this 
fruit have been noticeably improved in every direc- 
tion. The self-same old Red Dutch, under high 
culture and annual prunings, yields large crops of 
superior quality of fruit,—in fact, equals, in point of 
profit, any of the newer and larger sorts. It will be 
found a saving of time and expense to practice sum- 
mer-pruning with the currant. A large part of the 
young shoots may be pulled out of the older bushes 
early in July, while the wood is succulent and soft, 
and those to remain may be shortened in by pinch- 
ing with the thumb and finger. A bearing bush 
should be kept open and spreading; when this sur- 
plus young wood is removed in July the bearing 
parts are strengthened, and more and larger fruit is 
produced on the same surface the following year. 
PLANTING CELERY.—No vegetable garden can 
be complete without a full supply of celery. For- 
merly, this vegetable was classed among those that 
were difficult and expensive to cultivate, and out of 
the reach of ordinary farmers. It was also thought 
necessary to dig deep trenches, and specially to ma- 
nure. Nowadays, the best celery cultivated near 
the large cities is grown on the surface, and with- 
out any special treatment. Starting with rich mel- 
low soil, stocky plants are set firmly in the ground 
four or five inches apart in the row. Market gar- 
deners always raise celery as a second crop, usually 
following early cabbages, onions, or beets, such 
ground having been heavily manured in the spring 
for either of these crops. In July, when they are 
harvested, the ground is plowed and made smooth 
on the surface, and lines marked out three anda 
half feet apart. During damp or cloudy weather, 
the plants are pulled, the tops and a portion of the 
tap roots cut off, and they are then set out with a 
garden dibble four or five inches apart in the row, 
the soil pressed firmly around the root of each. 
The plants may be transplanted at any time from 
the tenth of July until the twentieth of August, but 
it will be time and money thrown away to plant 
on poor ground. The best kinds for family use are 
the “ Dwarf Imperial” and “ Boston Market,” and 
from 500 to 1,000 plants of either of these will be 
enough for a family of five or six persons. The 
after-culture is to keep the ground loose and free 
from weeds. Later in the season, in the end of 
September and through October, when the celery 
has grown to some size, earthing up will have to be 
done by drawing the loose soil from either side with 
hoes. This is a simple task, and calls for no spe- 
cial training. At the time of setting out the plants, 
if the weather should become dry and hot, it would 
be well to shade the plants for a few days and water 
them once or twice toward evening, sprinkling the 
water on through the “rose” of a watering-pot. 
TREE PEDDLERS.—A correspondent from Buffalo, 
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N. Y., finds fault with what was said in the April 
magazine about “tree peddlers,” and insists that I 
was unfair in my strictures. As a matter of course, 
no one expects to be taken literally on a subject of 
this kind, when speaking in general terms. There 
are no doubt some very honest and trustworthy 
men engaged in this business, but that does not 
alter the case in the least, nor blot out the fact that 
thousands of farmers, and men owning suburban 
places, are outrageously swindled every spring and 
fall by these very same irrepressible tree venders. 
During the fall of 1874, a couple of these “agents” 
canvassed New Jersey. They had with them mon- 
strous specimens of fruit in glass jars, and, by mis- 
representation, sold trees of an inferior quality, and 
at twice, and, in many instances, three times the 
prices the same class of stock could be bought for 
in any responsible nursery. Besides, the purchasers 
from such sources have no guarantee that the trees 
are true to name,—an important consideration for 
either home consumption or market purposes. 
These unscrupulous fellows are up in the tricks of 
the trade, and write the names on unpainted labels, 
so that one year’s exposure will effectually obliterate 
the pencil-written name. Even when caught in the 
deed, they will manage somehow or other to get out 
of it. A few years ago, a gentleman living in the 
suburbs of New York, anxious to have large pear- 
trees that would bear fruit soon, contracted with 
a tree agent for some Bartletts, the price of 
which was fixed at $10 apiece. The trees came in 
due time and were set out. In two years from the 
time of planting, they bore a small round russet 
pear, that hung on the trees until late in October. 
About this time, the very same agent made his ap- 
pearance, and, being reminded of the contract to 
furnish Bartletts, he asked to be allowed to examine 
the trees and fruit, the latter still hanging on the 
trees. He examined both carefully, and, suddenly 
turning toward his victim, said with a stern expres- 
sion, “ Well, sir, when I sold you those trees, I 
supposed you were a well-read, intelligent man; 
but now I am of a different opinion.” This very 
singular remark brought forth the query, “ Why?” 
from the owner. “Why!” was the response from 
the agent, “to think of a man of culture at this day 
and age, who does not know the fact, that a Bartlett 
tree never bears Bartlett pears the first year.”” The 
gentleman admitted his ignorance, and the peddler 
left, master of the situation. Some weeks after, the 
victim made inquiry of a neighbor to know if he 
was aware of this strange phenomenon in horticult- 
ure. Since then, this tree agent has not made his 
appearance in this section of the country.—P. T. Q. 


The Exhibition as a School. 


A SUGGESTION in the May number, that parents 
would find the Exhibition a school which no other 
could equal, has called forth inquiry as to how 
The modes 


mothers should avail themselves of it. 
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of study are necessarily as various as the branches 
of knowledge represented in the Centennial build- 
ings. There is scarcely an art, science, or handicraft 
which has not its representation, and offer of help to 
the student. It is, in fact, object-teaching on a vast 
scale. In the case of a mother bringing her young 
children, however, her most practical course would 
be to take separately each country represented and 
confine them to that. Let her take Great Britain, 
for instance, showing them, before starting out in 
the morning, its position on the globe, and giving 
them a clear, succinct idea of its climate, amount of 
population, etc. On reaching the Centennial 
grounds, let her visit the pavilions of Great Britain 
in every department. She will find maps of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland; pictures of its great 
cities, its country homes, its seaports ; other pictures 
representing every phase of its social life; its leading 
historical epochs ; portraits of its great men in the 
past and present ; the work of some of its best artists. 
In another building are specimens of its manufact- 
ures of every kind—cloth, pottery, cutlery, silk; the 
lace woven by the Irish peasant, and etchings from 
the hand of the Queen. There are the books which 
our English cousin reads, the coat he wears, the 
knife he carries in his pocket, the shooting drag in 
which he goes to see the hounds throw off. In still 
another building are the minerals of which the soil 
under his feet is made; the vegetables, wine, food 
of all kinds on which he feeds, and, finally, there he 
is himself, ruddy, thick-voiced, in a house which he 
has built for himself like that which he left at home. 
At the end of the day’s exploration the child will not 
think he has been reading about England; he will 
be quite sure he has been there. The same method 
can be pursued with every country in rotation. In 
many, especially the Scandinavian, groups of life- 
size figures have been sent, which will materially aid 
the imagination. There are a group of peasants 
from the Black Forest, a Swedish soldier of the time 
when the great Gustavus sent out his colony to 
America, a dwarfed family of Lapps, etc., etc. . The 
mother will be apt to find her difficulty, not in the 
lack of subjects, but in the sudden revelation of her 
own ignorance. Above all things, however, she 
must be systematic, or the great Exhibition will 
remain on the minds of her pupils an enormous 
blur of uncomprehended sights and sounds. The 
adult student will find the division we have sug- 
gested the most practicable, unless he pursues some 
definite subject. So distinct or comprehensive a 
presentation of the condition, resources, and achieve- 
ments of our own country has never before been set 
forth. Almost every State makes an exhibition of her 
especial source of wealth or industry, while the Gov- 
ernment shows our strength in war or peace, from 
the enormous death-dealing guns to the machinery 
of the life-saving and signal services, in which we 
surpass all other people. In a word, vast materials 
for study are set before us, and it is our own fault 
if we are not a wiser nation from the schooling. 
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Mrs. Whitney’s “Sights and Insights.’ 


WE do not write books of European travel any 
more; the natural result of surfeit has come. But 
nowadays we do what Madame de Staél taught the 
French of her day to do, we write a traveling 
novel. Americans can fall in love in Venice or 
Rome, where the surroundings redeem falling in 
love from its commonplaceness. Hawthorne and 
Howells, and Henry James, Jr., and Professor De 
Mille, and more besides, and now Mrs. Whitney, 
have taken this method of utilizing their journeys 
abroad, and, perhaps, of escaping from the untrodden 
jungle of American life which our fastidious novel- 
ists find it hard to explore. The scene of much of 
the American literature of the Centennial period is 
coming to be Europe. Whether it be the effect of 
a European background we cannot tell, but we do 
not quite like this book so well as we did “ Leslie 
Goldthwaite,” for instance. Mrs. Whitney is, 
emphatically, a writer for young girls. If Miss 
Alcott were out of mind, we should say ¢he writer 
for young girls. Literature for young girls must 
have an excess of sentiment in it; the intellectual 
development of that charming creature, the girl, 
always takes the form of sentiment—thought colored 
with feeling, or more properly, “feeling that has 
been thought about.” This sentiment changes its 
shape in the lapse of time; it is no more what it 
was in the day of Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, and L. E. L., and the Annuals. We even 
hope that its present form is better, deeper, and 
more effective for good in its influence on character. 
In Mrs. Whitney the prevailing sentiment is strong 
moral aspiration and deep religious feeling and 
insight. There is a tinge here and there of 
mysticism, as of one who had read Swedenborg 
overmuch. Nevertheless, the tone is a pure and 
wholesome one. For the taste of older and graver 
people the book is, perhaps, a little too good. One 
doesn’t like quite so much sugar when one is past 
forty. Too much moralizing, and too much seeing 
through people’s hearts and into the depths of their 
souls, seems to cold and critical people a little hys- 
terical. One doesn’t like to have moralities pushed 
even into one’s etymologies. Mrs. Whitney’s 
chief fault is that her prose is perpetually lifting 
itself up into that region of sentiment where only 
poetry is quite at home. You cannot open this book 
anywhere, to listen to a prattling child or an illiter- 
ate “help,” that you do not hear, from near or far, 
voices out of the eternal verities. This is not a real 
world, but the ideal world of the young girl of the 
higher kind. These people are “just men made 
perfect.” Mrs. Whitney is a good story-teller, but 
she is a better preacher. 

* Sights and Insights. Patience Strong’s Story of Over the 
az. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: J. R. Osgood 








Michael Angelo.* 


THE rage for Centennials in Europe and America 
has by no means been confined to literary celebrities 
and nations. Two years ago befell the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of Michael Angelo, the greatest 
artist of modern times, and, perhaps, the most uni- 
versal genius in art that has ever lived. The present 
Life, written by an Englishman and printed in 
Florence, is a result of the natural desire to cele- 
brate Michael Angelo’s four hundredth birthday by 
the completest records of his work and character 
obtainable. For this purpose, the archives of his 
family, hitherto jealously guarded by his brother’s 
lineal descendant Cavaliere Cosimo Buonarroti, in 
that house on the Via Ghibellina which was bought 
by the great artist himself, have been laid before the 
public in at least two elaborate works by Italians 
of high repute. One of these isa sumptuous edition 
of his letters by the Cavaliere Gaetano Milanesi; the 
other, a new Life of Michaei Angelo by the Com- 
mendatore Aurelio Gotti, Director of the Royal Gal- 
leries and Museums of Florence. It is from the 
latter work that Mr. Charles Heath Wilson takes 
whatever is new and different from the previous 
Lives by Vasari, Condivi, Duppa, Grimm, and 
others. His most important contribution to the 
interesting subject, apart from his merits as an 
adapter of portions of Gotti’s work, consists in notes 
made by him on the occasion of a careful examina- 
tion of the frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome, 
permission for which he succeeded in obtaining. 
Mr. Wilson was all the more prepared for an intelli- 
gent judgment, when he ascended the movable scaf- 
fold from which he examined near by the frescoes on 
the vault of the Sixtine, from the fact that, in 1842, 
he had been in Italy as an examiner of frescoes for 
the Royal Commission on Fine Arts in England.t 
Hence, we need not fear that the conclusions to 
which he comes will suffer from any ignorance or 
lack of thorough preparation on his part. The 
method of fresco-painting, and the way Michael 
Angelo worked, will prove very interesting when 
we revert to it later. The present Life, printed 
entirely by Italian workmen, would do credit to any 
establishment, and the outlines of statues and paint- 
ings, as well as the head and tail-pieces which adorn 
the chapters, are eminently practical, serving only 
to re-inforce the text. The coats of arms of Michael 
Angelo and the Counts of Canossa, to whom he 
supposed himself related, ornament the covers of 
the book. A very complete table of contents, with 
chronological notes in the margin and interesting 


*Life and Works of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Charles 


Heath Wilson. London: John Murray. 1876. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Co. 
tC. H. Wilson. Report on the Frescoes of the Old Masters. 


Published by the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts. Lon- 
don. 1843. 
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notes on the illustrations of the work, adds greatly 
to its value. 

Without going into a broad sketch of Italy in the 
centuries preceding Michael Angelo, possibly be- 
cause it has been done so picturesquely by Grimm,* 
Mr. Wilson adheres closely to the actual life and 
doings of his subject, and hardly alludes more than 
incidentally to the character of the people and times 
which must have influenced, more or less, the genius 
of the great sculptor. He prefers, for the most part, 
to lay before the reader facts and figures, so that he 
may rather draw conclusions from the letters newly 
brought to light, than accept the theories of the 
writer. He seems to be possessed of a very prac- 
tical common sense, which preserves him from any- 
thing like enthusiasm or haste, nor are indications 
wanting of a decided leaning in favor of the thor- 
oughly respectable. The startling theories of John 
Ruskin—no, not theories, but vehement assertions— 
may have made some impression on him, for, where 
Ruskin denounces the later painting of Michael 
Angelo with fury, he follows with a faint dispraise. 
The Oxford Professor of Fine Art rests his case 
against Michael Angelo’s painting t on the following 
premise. He has just mentioned the Venetian 
Bellini as the painter of “the two best pictures in 
the world.” “Let me at once point out to you that 
this calmness is the attribute of the entirely highest 
class of art: the introduction of strong or vio 
lently emotional incident is at once a confession of 
inferiority." 

From this foundation he builds an accusation 
against Michael Angelo as a painter, in which he 
and Raphael, Titian and Tintoret, represent the fall 
of painting from the highest and purest realms of 
art, because they are striving to uphold the pomp 
and hypocrisy of a waning faith. Conscience having 
been awakened by increase of knowledge in the 
Christian world, these painters tried to quiet it 
by tremendous efforts of genius. As usial, Mr. 
Ruskin is extreme, but does not fail to make many 
powerful points. He shows that their art was a 
skeptical one, and that it was of an active, perhaps 
strongly emotional, character; but he does not 
seem to take into account that it is just the emo- 
tional which appeals to people. An old man, a 
Professor, and an Englishman, it is eminently proper 
and natural that he should give greater weight to 
the quieter forerunners of those artists whom 
the world in general prefers. Mr. Wilson is an 
Englishman also, but he is more restrained and 
cautious, and his love of respectability is expressed 
in a much more respectful and respectable strain. 
He says of the Christ in the Last Judgment (p. 420) : 
“For this ideal, air-drawn conception [of the early 
masters ], Michael Angelo has substituted a youthful 
athlete of enormous physical strength, as if the un- 
happy thought had possessed him of thus represent- 





*Life of Michael Angelo. By Herman Grimm. Translated 
by Fanny E. Bunnett. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1866 


*The Relation between Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 
Seventh Lecture on Sculpture. By John Ruskin. 
Smith, Elder & Co. ew i 
Armstrong. 


London : 
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ing Divine power. The beardless countenance is 
that of Apollo; the locks are parted, wavy, and agi- 
tated,—the features without expression. This young 
giant gathers his great limbs beneath him to rise 
from his seat, but pronounces the doom of the wicked 
as if in haste, before he has quite risen. * * * 
The whole action is devoid of dignity, and this 
figure of the living Christ as judge of mankind is 
offensive to taste and sentiment of religion. * * * 
In treating the subject as he has done, the ardent 
disciple of Savonarola * * * may have seized 
the opportunity of representing within the very 
sanctum of the church the merciless denunciation 
of sin. Whatever Michael Angelo’s guiding motives, 
he cannot, however, escape the charge of great irrev- 
erence, while he is open to another, that he thought 
more of the display of his extraordinary power of 
representing the human form, than of a fitting treat- 
ment of his theme.” 

But Mr. Wilson calls attention to the fact that he 
had not been called upon, as far as we know, to do 
any work of this kind for twenty-two years, he being 
then sixty-six. He also brings out strongly the 
aversion which Michael Angelo repeatedly expressed 
to being employed as a painteratall. “It is not my 
profession,” he said, when Julius II. insisted on his 
painting in fresco the vault of the Sixtine. More- 
over, this latest biographer does not sneer at him, 
as Mr. Ruskin, in his Seventh Lecture (p. 35): 
“You will, perhaps, be surprised to find how many 
of Michael Angelo’s figures, intended to be sublime, 
have their heads bandaged. If you have been a 
student of Michael Angelo chiefly, you may easily 
have vitiated your taste to the extent of thinking 
that this is a dignified costume; but if you study 
Greek work, instead, you will find that nothing is 
more important in the system of it than a finished 
disposition of the hair; and as soon as you acquaint 
yourself with the execution of carved marble gene- 
rally, you will perceive these massy fillets to be 
merely a cheap means of getting over a difficulty 
too great for Michael Angelo’s patience, and too 
exigent for his invention.” 

Mr. Wilson does not attack the great genius after 
this fashion, possibly because his intimate knowledge 
of the paintings and monumental figures makes him 
realize the ornamental, one might say architectural, 
uses to which these caps, or fillets, were put; but he 
says of the paintings of the Pauline Chapel, after ad- 
miring their wonderful finish, and noting that they 
were painted when Michael Angelo was seventy-five 
years old (p. 503): “ The absence of any study of 
nature is still more evident than in the fresco of the 
Last Judgment; he no longer made use of the living 
model, but drew and painted from memory; man- 
ner has completely usurped the place of style, and 
in these pictures the greatest draughtsman who ever 
lived has shown the danger of such a system. It 
is painful to find so great an example of the careful 
study and observation of nature, finally abandoning 
that path which, in his vigorous youth, he evidently 
considered the true one.” 

Thus, where Mr. Ruskin denounces, Mr. Wilson 
criticises very temperately, and, at the same time, 
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notices the reason for certain undeniable failings in 
some of Michael Angelo’s work. Where Mr. Ruskin 
is indignantly virtuous, Mr. Wilson is evidently, at 
least, a stickler for respectability. Herein his differ- 
ence from Grimm is especially marked. 

As before mentioned, one, and perhaps the chief, 
merit of this Life, is the exact report we now get of 
the appearance of the frescoes on the vault of the 
Sixtine Chapel. Mr. Wilson sets at rest forever the 
fables of the early biographers concerning the incredi- 
ble swiftness with which Michael Angelo painted 
them. He first reckons that he could not have 
done them all in the time specified, if he had worked 
ceaselessly night and day. Then he proceeds to 
the appearance of the vault, and describes the 
process of frescoing. The ceiling having been suffi- 
ciently leveled, the artist causes his master-plas- 
terer to lay on a certain length of wet fine plaster, 
upon which the artist was to draw. The artist had 
with him a full-sized cartoon of the picture, which 
cartoon had been elaborated from a small sketch 
from a living model. The cartoon having been 
stretched upon the prepared surface, the outlines 
were traced through upon the soft plaster. The 
cartoon being removed, the muscles, as well as the 
draperies, of the figure were dashed in with the 
point of a knife or stylus. Then the picture was 
painted, but when the day’s work was done—and 
here is the record by which Mr. Wilson reads the 
number of working days occupied in each group— 
the artist cut away all the unpainted plaster with his 
knife. The next morning the plasterer spread a 
new sheet of wet surface for him, joining it on to 
the old piece as well as he was able. But close 
inspection will always reveal the dividing lines, and 
Mr. Wilson was enabled to count from his scaffold 
the number of days’ work given to each painting. 
The careful diagrams he presents show very plainly 
this important point. While he thus gives a final 
blow to this one of the many apochryphal stories 
about Michael Angelo, he bears witness that the feat 
he did perform in that work forms a history in reality 
far more marvelous than any that has been written. 

The vexed question as to whether Michael Angelo 
was a coward or not, is answered strongly in the 
negative. Perhaps, from reasons of courtesy to the 
land in which he writes and the Italians to whom 
he is under obligations for kindnesses received, Mr. 
Wilson fails to bring forward the additional argu- 
ment that at that time in Italy running away was 
not so ignominious an affair. The chief charge is 
brought in connection with Michael Angelo’s flight 
from Rome when Julius was Pope, and the architect 
Bramante was his enemy. It is much more likely 
that he fled in a fit of despair and rage at the over- 
bearing manner of the Pope’s chamberlain and the 
tyrannical character of the Pope. Neither does his 
flight from Florence, when he supposed the people 
indifferent to the fate of the newly proclaimed re- 
public and the treachery of the leaders, presuppose 
cowardice; as a matter of fact, it must have awakened 
the Florentines to the dilatoriness of their prepara- 
tions against the Medicis. On the other hand, 


Michael Angelo’s conduct during the siege was be- 





yond praise for manliness and vigorous action, while, 
throughout his life, it was very apparent that he 
possessed none of the moral cowardice which makes 
men truckle to the great. His contest with Bra- 
mante has been involved in much obscurity, until 
the publications of the last few years. It has been 
asserted that Bramante urged Julius to employ 
Michael Angelo on the frescoes of the San Sisto, in 
order that the Sculptor might be ruined by attempt- 
ing an art he had never before practiced. Mr. 
Wilson seems inclined, on the whole, to doubt this 
story, but a German worker in the same field, who 
has also made use of Gotti and Milanesi, has 
proved quite conclusively that Bramante could not 
have arranged such a plot.* According to a letter 
from a friend in Rome to Michael Angelo, who has 
escaped to Florence, Bramante odjects to the sculptor, 
on account of his inexperience in fresco, instead of 
advocating him. 

Michael Angelo’s life was, for the most part, a very 
sad one. There can be no doubt that his enforced 
neglect of various contracts with the heirs of Julius to 
finish the tomb of that Pope preyed upon a mind 
already irritated by the iniquities of Papal Courts, and 
the sins of Popes against, not himself alone, but his 
native city. The monument to Pope Julius seems to 
have been a vulture feeding on his liver, yet each 
Pope in succession insisted on his devoting all his 
time to projects for his own personal advantage. Mr. 
Wilson exhibits very well the injustice done to 
Michael Angelo in this way and in other instances ; 
but, in his general estimate of his character, does not 
seem to have drawn a fair conclusion. He alludes 
frequently to his irascibility, as if it were hardly par- 
donable that an overworked and sensitive artist 
should resent the foolishness and wickedness of the 
people who thought themselves his superiors. He 
apparently admires Raphael’s ability to form a 
school of disciples, who extended indefinitely his 
powers of work. Speaking of the San Sisto frescoes, 
he says: “Michael Angelo’s plan of assistance 
failed. He had not, like Raphael, formed a school, 
for he had not the opportunity of doing so, ‘ paint- 
ing not being his profession.’ . Thus, instead of a 
body of pupils, trained to design and paint in har- 
mony with his ideas and style, he brought together, 
fortuitously, several artists, etc., etc.”” Mr. Wilson 
brings forward several instances of Michael Angelo’s 
extreme conscientiousness on business matters in- 
volving money, his scruples at not finishing the 
monument of Julius, his continuing on as unpaid 
architect of St. Peter’s, in order that the building of it 
should not fall into the corrupt hands eager to seize 
upon it, and many other examples of like import. 
But he does not appear to connect this conscientious- 
ness of the man with that of the artist. Should we 
not read in the refusal of the lonely master to tolerate 
poor work on the part of assistants, when that work 
was his own in name, but not in reality, a stern con- 
scientiousness in art matters, fully in keeping with 
the heroic self-sacrifice of his life? Should we not 
say that the great genius who suffered ignominy and 


~* Michel Angelo in Rome. 1508-1512. Anton Springer. 
Leipzig: 1875. 
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real privations for the sake of his ungrateful father 
and brothers, who never had the comforts of a home, 
neither wife nor child to cheer and soften him— 
should we not conclude that this follower of Savo- 
narola was too conscientious to issue, though it were 
in accordance with the common practice, a piece 
of art-work lacking his own inimitable touch? This, 
both Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Wilson seem strangely to 
have passed over. To other artists, Michael Angelo 
was generous in the extreme, frequently supplying 
them with ideas for works. He was a patriot to 
the last and a republican fighting against tyranny, 
although the tyranny came from the house of Medici, 
with which he was so much identified. His fierce- 
ness might arise excusably enough from his knowl- 
edge of the baseness of Popes, courtiers, and rival 
artists. But his love and forbearance for his father 
form one of the most touching records written, and 
the testimony of a noble woman like Vittoria Colonna 
is not insignificant in summing up his character. 
He had no disciples like Raphael; but he also had 
no Fornarina. The world may not remember this, 
yet it feels it, and rewards him therefor in its own 
large way. 
French and German Books. 

Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par H. 
Taine, Z’Ancien Régime. New York: Christern. 

M. TAINE, having made studies in the Netherlands, 
in Italy, in Greece, in England, and having widened 
his energetic mind not a little by a rapid and bold 
review of English literature, which is still something 
of a standard, now turns his attention to affairs at 
home, and begins a work in three parts, which is 
more directly patriotic and instructive than anything 
that has so far issued from his able hand. Not only 
1s the subject he has chosen ope more indication of the 
emancipation of France from the old traditions of 
gloireand the rest of that hypocritical self-complacency 
which has done her so much harm, but the spirit in 
which it is written is another refreshing instance of 
the excellent change which is coming over the tone 
of French writers. Without being an extreme 
grumbler, Taine does not hesitate to speak historical 
truths when they tell against France. His literary 
style is close and rapid, as if his sources were more 
abundant than he required, and condensation was 
necessary. Instances drawn from memoirs of old 
France before the Revolution, travels of foreign- 
ers in his country, and reports of French Gov- 
ernment officials follow each other in solid array. 
A brilliant picture is drawn of the Court, its virtues 
and grievous faults, the clergy, the nobility, and the 
people, and, naturally enough, the literary springs 
of the various theories and tastes which led to the 
catastrophe of the Revolution are given an important 
place. The force of spiritual ideas spread by literature 
assumes a high degree of importance in the eyes 
of M. Taine, although the power of physical 
wants and distress is not denied or neglected, 
and the whole volume breathes the spirit of thor- 
oughly workmanlike energy which this justly popu- 
lar writer shows in all he undertakes. The following 
volume will discuss and summarize the Revolution, 
while a third in the series will treat of the Empire. 








Americans will be especially attracted by a brilliant 
writer who speaks from the stand-point of a repub- 
lican. A translation by John Durand is published 
by Henry Holt & Co. 


Derniers Récits du Seiziéme Sitcle. Jules Bonnet. 
New York: Christern, 77 University Place. 

Bonnet does some solid writing on special histori- 
cal periods, generally taking the figure of some 
prominent Protestant, and tracing his or her history 
through the annals and memoirs of the time. This 
is his third volume on memorable characters of the 
sixteenth century, and comprises monographs on 
Melanchthon, Nicolas Zurkinden of Berne, and 
Anne de Rohan. Bonnet is one of those good, 
grave Protestants of France whose explorations are 
directed toward the field of the Reformation, one of 
the men who are now coming more and more into 
esteem as the country settles down into a conserva- 
tive republic. He has an article in this volume on 
the Reformation in Venice, and another on the 
Chateau de St. Privat, in which the bloody Catherine 
de Medicis figures. One feels safe in following the 
quiet pages of the Protestant historian; the melan- 
choly record of persecution is only made more im- 
pressive by an absence of vindictiveness on his part 
which one might expect from an annalist of an 
injured sect. The lives of Anne de Rohan, her 
mother and sisters, are not only of themselves strik- 
ing, but are told by Bonnet with particular charm. 


Aus Secunda und Prima. 
New York: L. 


Der Besuch im Career. 
Humoresken von Ernst Eckstein. 
W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay street. 

People with memories will be amused by these 
little pamphlets, for they will recall their own school- 
days. The pranks of Rumpf, who turns Meister 
Heinzerling into the school prison made ready for 
himself, are neither brilliant nor new, yet, for all 
that, are thoroughly enjoyable. Heinzerling has a 
peculiarly broad and drawling pronunciation, which 
is faithfully copied by the wicked Rumpf; hence 
his punishment and triumph. Der Sesuch im Carcer 
has been translated into English by Miss Sophie 
Vietsch, but the singular sounds uttered by worthy 
Meister Heinzerling will hardly doin English dress. 
Otherwise, the translation appears to be excellent. 
Aus Secunda und Prima contains further news from 
the German gymnasium, giving the relations between 
various teachers and pupils without much exaggera- 
tion, and with some quiet humor. At least, it will 
appear humorous to those who remember like scenes 
in school or college. 

Verzeichniss der Biicher, Land Karten, etc. Juli— 
December, 1875. New York: L. W. Schmidt.— 
This is one of those painstaking publications which 
a Leipzic house can edit better than any other. Every 
book published in Germany for the last six months 
of 1875 is here registered under the name of the au- 
thor. A preliminary catalogue is also arranged to 
give the full list of sciences and subjects treated, so 
that one can turn to the publications on a certain 
subject without knowing the author’s name. This de- 
partment has 90 pages. An appendix gives the books 
published throughout the year in the Netherlands. 
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The Odontoscope. 


TuIs novel and interesting instrument is the 
invention of Professor C. W. MacCord, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, and is 
designed to test the action gf spur-wheels. Though 
the science of designing geared wheels has reached 
a high degree of perfection, it often happens that 
such wheels display irregularities of motion, and 
impart a troublesome jar or vibration to the machinery 
they move. Though the movement of one spur or 
tooth in another may appear to the eye to be accurate, 
and though the movement may be silent, errors may 
exist and defy ordinary means of detection. Vibration 
may also result from a slight wearing of the bearings 
supporting the wheels, so that they are not in the 
proper position, and it is to test these points that 
the odontoscope has been devised. It consists of a 
cast-iron frame, near one end of which is a fixed 
bearing, supporting a short shaft which carries a 
graduated arc. A second shaft, parallel to this, is 
carried by a brass block, which slides in a slot in the 
frame, and, by means of a long screw, the distance 
between the shafts can be accurately adjusted. The 
first shaft is hollow, and through its center passes a 
small spindle which rotates independently of it, car- 
rying a long steel pointer which plays close to the 
graduated arc. This spindle carries also a little 
cylindrical drum, and opposite this is a similar 
drum fixed on the end of the second shaft, the two 
being connected by a very fine flexible wire in the 
manner of a crossed belt; the diameters of these 
drums are to each other in the precise proportion 
of the diameter of the wheels, whose action is to be 
tested. In using this apparatus, two templates of 
metal are prepared, exactly representing a tooth of 
each wheel, and giving the radius of its pitch circle, 
and these are secured to the two shafts, the distance 
between the latter being adjusted by means of the 
screw, and the two drums are connected by means 
of the wire; a spring keeps the two templates or 
patterns of the teeth in contact during the test. 
Then, by turning the first shaft, which carries the 
graduated arc; the second one will be turned, regu- 
larly or irregularly, as may be determined by the 
forms of the teeth. But the second shaft turns the 





pointer by means of the drums and wire, which must 


always give a regular and equable motion. Now, if 
the shape and position of the teeth on the templates 
are correct, the pointer and the graduated arc will 
move in the same direction with the same speed; but, 
if there is unequal motion—if, during the time that 
one spur engages the other, there is acceleration or 
retardation, the pointer must show it by moving 
relatively to the arc, even though the curves of the 
spurs are so finely executed that the error cannot be 
detected by the eye. In like manner, the best posi- 


tions of the spur-wheels may be ascertained by tak- 
ing a series of observations with the axes in different 
positions in the odontoscope, thus reducing the error | galls.) and is supplied by this pump. 





toa minimum. This interesting apparatus, proving, 
as it does, curves that cannot be tested by the eye, and 
giving the alignment and shape of spur-wheels with 
microscopic accuracy, seems likely to prove of value 
in the manufacture of geared wheels. 


Areophores. 


AREOPHORES (air-bearers) have long been a fa- 
vorite study among mining engineers, and a num- 
ber of these devices for enabling miners to enter an 
atmosphere unfit for respiration have been produced. 
In general plan they are much alike, being merely 
a box or tank containing compressed air, and a tube 
for conveying the air to the miner’s mouth. The 
latest inventions in this field include an areophore 
containing highly compressed air, some new valves 
and pipes, and an improved compressor or air- 
pump for loading the tanks. The areophores are 
divided into two classes, high-pressure tanks capa- 
ble of sustaining a pressure of 24 atmospheres, and 
low-pressure reservoirs designed for a pressure of 
only 4 atmospheres, and are made in two sizes, one 
designed to be worn on the back like a knapsack, 
and a larger pattern mounted on a hand truck. 
The pump for charging the low-pressure areophores 
consists of a pair of movable cylinders, open at the 
bottom and fitted to fixed pistons mounted on up- 
right piston rods. Valves on the pistons open up- 
ward, and in the bell-shaped cover of the pump is 
another valve, also opening upward. Over each 
valve is a shallow layer of water designed to act as 
a seal, and to assist in keeping the pumps cool. 
The two cylinders are suspended side by side on 
a lever balanced in the middle, and that serves to 
move them. To allow the piston to conform to the 
motion of the cylinders, the piston rods on which 
they are supported are hinged at the bottom, to give 
the rods a slight lateral movement when the pumps 
are at work. On starting the pump one cylinder 
descends and the air rushes in past the valve and 
bubbles through the water seal. The next move- 
ment reverses this, and forces the air past the next 
valve and water seal into the bell-shaped cover, 
where it is conveyed by pipes to the areophore. A 
pump of this pattern, with two cylinders, each hav- 
ing a diameter of 10 centimeters and a stroke of 18 
centimeters (nearly 7 in.), will fill a low-pressure 
areophore with 100 liters (22 galls.) of air at a pres- 
sure of 4 atmospheres, in 40 strokes of the piston. 
In charging the high-pressure tanks a pump of the 
same general design is employed. It varies merely 
in the relative size of the two cylinders, one being 
much larger than the other. The larger pump 
serves to compress the air to about 4 atmospheres, 
and the smaller pump takes the air at this pressure 
and reduces it to one-sixth the space, or to a pres- 
sure of 24 atmospheres. The high-pressure areo- 
phore usually has a capacity of 20 liters (about 444 
In either pat- 
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tern means must be employed to reduce the pres- 
sure of the contained air before delivering it to the 
person using the apparatus. A small metallic 
drum is connected by a pipe with the areophore, 
while another pipe leads to the miner’s mouth. In 
the drum is an elastic diaphragm, bearing a short rod 
that opens and closes a valve in the pipe from the 
tank. The miner, drawing the air from the drum, 
at each inspiration causes the diaphragm to rise and 
allow a minute quantity of air to enter the drum, 
when it readily expands to the normal pressure, 
and may be breathed without inconvenience. At 
each expiration the suction on the diaphragm is re- 
leased and the valve is kept closed. A mask for 
the eyes and nose is supplied, and at the mouth- 
piece is a rubber disk designed to fit between the 
teeth and lips so as to exclude the external air, 
while just outside is a simple two-way valve, simi- 
lar to that employed by dentists in the administra- 
tion of nitrous oxide. The regulating drum is sup- 
plied with a screw to regulate the flow of air, and 
the apparatus may be fastened to the back of the 
coat out of harm’s way, or it may be set on the 
areophore. For entering shallow wells, or short 
galleries in mines, merely the mouth-piece, and 
valves with a rubber tube extending to the open air, 
are used. For distances exceeding 20 meters (nearly 
100 feet) the smaller areophore strapped on the 
back is employed. For deep mines the higher-pres- 
sure tank is taken on a truck, and for long-con- 
tinued labors extra tanks are used, and when one is 
exhausted the other may be joined to the supply- 
pipe, and the miner may continue his work un- 
harmed in the most poisonous atmosphere. For 
light in such mines, and for a light under water, a 
lamp is used in connection with the areophore. 
The flame inclosed in an air-tight lamp is fed with 
air from the tank, while the products of combustion 
escape through valves at the top. 


Chasing Machine. 

A MACHINE for chasing and engraving metallic 
surfaces at high speeds has been recently patented. 
A revolving mandrel is supported on a frame or 
stand, and serves to carry loosely two upright 
stocks, or cutting-tools, placed side by side. A cir- 
cular casing is fitted round these and secured to the 
stand or frame. From the mandrel two projections 
hang down into the casing, and support short, hori- 
zontal levers. One end of each lever fits over a pin 
on one of the cutting-tools, and the other end fits 
over a projection that follows an eccentric path on 
the inside of the casing. Horizontal motion is 
given to the mandrel, and by means of the levers 
the tools are given a motion round an axis between 
them, combined with a reciprocating, up and down 
motion imparted by the projection on the interior 
of the casing. The work performed by these two 
motions may be adjusted to any required depth of 
cut, and to a number of different patterns, and may 
be done at a speed of 5,000 cuts a minute. 


Fire-proof Shutters. 


HOLLow iron window-shutters designed to be 
partially filled with water as a protection against fire 
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are announced. The plan is to hang all the shut- 
ters of one tier of windows upon .a rail with com- 
mon “ door-hangers,”’ and to join them together by 
lengths of iron pipe, and to open or close the whole 
tier at once by means of suitable machinery. The 
connecting pipe is also designed to open into the shut- 
ters, so that they may be filled with water from a hy- 
drant. On exposure to fire from without or within the 
building, it is estimated that the thin sheet of water 
held in the shutters will tend to absorb the heat with- 
out injury to the iron. Asmall hole is made at the top 
of each shutter to allow for the escape of the excess 
of water caused by expansion. A more simple way 
would seem to be to load each shutter permanently 
with a small quantity of water, after the manner of 
the steam safe, and to close the top of the shutter 
with a plug, that might be easily melted or blown 
out by steam generated in the shutter. A very 
little water in such a shutter would make steam 
enough to protect the shutter as long as the walls 
would stand any ordinary fire. If the shutters were 
joined by a pipe as first described, it might be diffi- 
cult to fill them with water at the time of a fire, and 
the apparatus would be liabie to total destruction if 
a single shutter or pipe leaked or was broken by 
falling bricks at a critical moment. 


Sugar Beet Culture. 


RENEWED attention has been called to the value 
of the sugar beet and extensive experiments have 
been recently made to test the various methods of 
culture employed. Among these, the experiments 
of Dehérian and Fremy throw some light-on the 
question of fertilizers. Beets were first planted in 
sterile sand, and then supplied with various solu- 
tions in water. With distilled water the roots re- 
mained in a merely rudimentary state, and with 
common water they gained slightly in weight. 
With water containing phosphates they grew much 
larger, but did not give roots weighing over 100 
grams (about 34% oz). An application of ammonial 
salts or nitrates gave better results, but it was only 
by combining the phosphates and nitrates that roots 
of even the normal size were produced. The ex- 
periments were continued in rich garden soils, with 
a view to find the cause of the reported loss of sugar 
in roots grown on old and highly manured planta- 
tions. These experiments are said to point to the 
fact that in such soils the excess of nitrogeneous ma- 
terials tends to give the roots an excess of nitrogen 
at the expense of the sugar. Soils less rich and 
more equally supplied with lime, potash and phos- 
phorus, are therefore suggested by these authorities 
as likely to give roots having a good proportion of 
“ New Formule in Tinning Metals. 

IN tinning iron wire a new formula employs a 
bath of muriatic acid, in which a piece of zinc is sus- 
pended. After a thorough cleaning in this, the iron 
is placed in connection*with a sheet of zinc in a bath 
of 2 parts acetic acid in 100 parts of water, and to 
this are added 3 parts chloride of tin and 3 parts 
soda. After two hours’ immersion the wire is 
taken out and polished by rubbing with a cloth. 
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Another formula, reported by Hass, recommends 
filing and cleaning the iron and then placing it, in 
connection with a battery, in a bath consisting of 
108% grams (3% oz.) of a solution of tin at 40 
Beaumé, 211 grams (7 oz.) of caustic potash at 33 
Beaumé and 1,085 grams spring water. The tin is 
deposited in the form of a dull, gray film that may 
be readily polished with whiting and wash leather. 
Vegler offers the following formula in plating iron, 
zinc, lead, etc.: Make a solution of perchloride of 
tin by passing chlorine through a concentrated solu- 
tion of salt of tin. Dilute the result with ten times 
its volume of water and filter it. The articles are 
first cleaned by brushing with sulphuric acid, and 
then washed in clear water. They should then be 
hung by zinc wire in the solution of perchloride of 
tin for 10 minutes, and then brushed, dried and 
polished. 


Differential Compass. 


A COMPASS designed to show the deflection of 
compass needles caused by the presence of iron in 
the ship or cargo, has been constructed, that may 
be employed to estimate the deviation, and to show 
the true reading of ordinary compasses. It con- 
sists of two needles balanced in the usual way, and 
placed one over the other at a distance sufficient to 
destroy their mutual influence. These needles are 
made of a non-magnetic material, like aluminum, 
and are each 15 centimeters (nearly 6 inches) long 
and 19 millimeters (3 inch) wide. On the upper 
needle are fastened a number of steel magnets, each 
19 millimeters long, and placed with the like poles 
all in one direction, or in line with the longer axis of 
the needle. The result is to give the aluminum bar 
a north and south direction. The lower bar is sup- 
plied with magnets in the same way, except that they 
lie crosswise on the bar, or at right angles with its 
length. This gives the bar an east and west direction, 
and the two bars in the compass therefore cross each 
other at a rightangle. Placed on shipboard, or under 
the influence of local attraction, this double compass 
then marks the direction of the local disturbance by 
the departure from the right angle formed by the two 
needles. To estimate the departure from a true read- 
ing in an ordinary compass placed near by and under 
the influence of the same aberration, a bar magnet is 
employed to bring the two needles of the differential 
compass to go degrees ; but, as this may be done in 
any direction, a table is prepared whereby the di- 
rection of the disturbance may be estimated. When 
this is found, the magnet is employed to compensate 
or neutralize the local disturbance, and is kept in 
that position till a change in the ship’s heading 
compels a re-adjustment of the compass and mag- 
net. In the manufacture of compasses may be 
noticed a new alloy, reported to be useful in making 
needles. The fact that nuggets of platinum have 
been found that display a magnetic force superior 
to that found in loadstones, has led to experiments 
to decide whether the magnetic property resided in 
the platinum, or in particles of iron that might be 
mingled with it. These experiments are reported 
to prove that a mixture of 20 parts of iron and 80 








parts of platinum gives an alloy admirably adapted 
for magnets. As the alloy resists rust, compass 
needles have been made of it that will not oxidize, 
and serve ag good a purpose as the best steel 
needles. 


New Photographic Process. 


A FORMULA in photo-printing is reported as both 
novel and useful. A solution is prepared, consist- 
ing of § grams (nearly 78 grains) chloride of iron, 
5 grams citric acid in 100 grams of water, and on 
this may be floated sheets of paper to produce an 
“iron-paper.” When well soaked, these sheets are 
hung till dry in a dark room, and may then be 
placed under a negative for printing till a weak 
image is developed. A gelatine solution (box gela- 
tine in warm water) is then colored with India ink, 
or with any coloring material that may be mechan- 
ically suspended in the gelatine, and on this the 
printed iron-paper is lightly floated. The result is 
that the colored gelatine clings to the affected parts 
(the darks), and by lifting it gently and then wash- 
ing in clear water the picture is secured. Another 
process employs “carbon tissue,” instead of the 
colored solution of gelatine. The tissue softened in 
water is laid directly on the iron-paper print, and 
both are heavily pressed together. Warm water is 
then used to separate them, and the carbon copy is 
finished. These new processes have attracted much 
attention, and a number of experiments are being 
made to test their scope and usefulness, both in the 
practical and scientific branches of the art. 


Air Compressor. 


A LARGE compressor, designed to supply a num- 
ber of drills employed in shaft-sinking, has been 
erected, that exhibits some features of interest. It 
consists of a horizontal cylinder 35 centimeters (133¢ 
inches) in diameter, and with a piston stroke of 
75 centimeters (29% inches). This is placed in 
line with the steam cylinder, and one piston rod 
serves for both, as in the ordinary steam-pump. 
The inlet valves at each end of the compression 
cylinders consist of flaps opening inward and rest- 
ing on an inclined valve-seat, occupying nearly the 
whole diameter of the cylinder. The escape valves 
are over these, and have water seals above them, 
and both valves open into a reservoir extending 
over the top of the cylinder and partially filled with 
water that serves to keep the cylinder cool when at 
work. At each end of the cylinder is a pipe dis- 
charging a spray of cold water against the piston 
and the sides of the cylinder at every stroke. This 
spray of water is adjusted to the pressure of the air, 
and is automatically cut off when the pressure in the 
cylinder equals that in the reservoir. The water 
that falls in the cylinder serves to keep it cool, and 
by means of an overflow-pipe, it is kept at a uniform 
level. This compressor has been in successful oper- 
ation for some months, and it is said to give a pres- 
sure of 3% atmospheres, when working at a speed 
of 50 strokes a minute. 
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The Magic Pill. 
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And in his white locks how the brown hair 
was showing. 























“He looks”—so the gossips all said to his 
wife— 
“Oh, ever so young, for his season of life.” 


But it seemed the pill’s power, like wine or 
cognac, 
net == been waxing much stronger the older it 


For the S canible rate that his life hurried back 
From the age it had reached, was as fifty 
to two; 
As the school- boy, who loiters off slowly to 
school, 
Runs rapidly back, as a general rule. 


So the church that he preached in discharged 
him, because 
Within less than a year he looked scarcely 
nineteen,’ 

And to have such a very young minister was 
Just a little too much of a scandal, I ween; 
nd scarce two months after, his beard grew 

as 

As a Congressman’s conscience—or nothing 

at all. 


Then, growing still youn: 


he lost his old life 
And the wisdom that find 


ly Dame Nature 


reserves 
For the use of the aged; and so his good wife 
ea him twenty-two times for stealing 








“‘*an ME!" SAID THE PARSON; ‘I WISH 


THere lived in New England a long time ago, 


Her neighbors had never molested her, i‘ 
She was always avoided as being a witc 

And they burned, then, such old single indies D 

Reducing the surplus of females, at least. 


To catch her 
Stands there—in the cu; 
Is a pill—if you sw: 


But I find it is perfectly needless—at 


“I know the thing's on; I doubt if it’s best 


For though in no wise resolution we 
Vet we like to hold Nicholas just by the tail. 


The rheumatics kept teasin 
A token that now he no longer was young; 


Old age of the years it is leaving behin 


He en the pill, and he sighed, and said he, 
There is something quite wrong in our poor 

If 7 had arranged it, it surely would be, 
That age should 
Ah me!’ the Parson; 
And the little round pill glided 






over his tongue. 








It never says just what we mean and desire. 
Parson Cook 

He had leaped from the 
The lobster gets easily into 
But he cannot get out, if he 





wishes 


So at first good Dame Cook felt exceedingly proud 
To see how much younger her husband was 
How his cracked piping voice became lusty and 





or not. 










An eccentric old woman named Barbara Fitch; 


She was dying; and over her - 4 Parson Cook, 

she gasped, “‘ Parson, a dish 
board—and on the dish—look, 
jow—it grants you one wish. 
eda tape & GL =, The 


So she died. Then the good Parson Cook shook his head; 


To keep it to tempt me; but—hum—well, ” he said, 
“Twill at least do no harm in the fob ‘of my vest.” 


That night, as he sat by the hearth with his wife, 
While the blazing logs snapped and the tea-kettle sung, 
his limbs and his life, 


For there’s nothing like sickness or gg remind 


ane have all the bitterest strife. 
“I wish I were young;” 


The most mischievous thing in this world is the tongue, 


not said when he’d cease growing young; 
g-pan into the fire. 


a 


He did e 


everything else that he could to annoy; 
For, _ 


I WERE YOUNG.’” ad turned to a terrible boy,— 


Pulled his mtinieat s hair and ripped up her rag-baby, 
at < over So the and pussy-cat into the well, 
an old a 
| 


— gaby,” 
Atod nearly upset her aay ‘grin a yell;— 
own East— | (How often the cause of —— tights may be found 
To be, upon analyzation, a 
very much longer; 
™* fed ap Rare grew © dimpled and fat; 


= hair it weaker, his voice it grew stronger; 
yn pete colic, and guigled, and spat; 
He wae strangled with sugar camomile tea, 


Or jounced out of breath on his granddaughter’ knee. 






















mortal life. 
















“ALAS! HE HAD TURNED TO A TERRIBLE 


"Tis a curious onlin to es how, 

Or in what sort of protogenerical —— 

As the limit which 1 science “s life allow— 
He might have | 

Had Fortune not luckily omy her frolic, 

By snuffing him out in a fit of the colic. 





” 


—H. 
























































Who rescued “‘The Donner Party?” 
Kincston, N. Y., April 3, 1876. 

Epviror or Scrisner’s Monrury—Dear Sir: On page 
gto of your April number is printed an account of the Rescue 
of the Donner Party, which is quoted from the late Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, and which, if true, would appear most marvelous. 
That it is, however, incorrect in most of its essential features, I 
now, with your permission, shall proceed to show. 

Late in October, or early in November, 1846, about sixty 
emigrants, known as the Donner Party, were snow-bound in 
one of the small valleys of the Truckee River. They cut logs 
and built cabins, in which they lived for three months or more. 
In February the last of their cattle were consumed for food, and 
starvation stared them in the face. At this juncture eight men 
and five women improvised snow-shoes, and started over the 
mountains in quest of food and assistance for themselves and 
their companions. Of this party two men and three women 
reached Sutter's Fort, situated near where Sacramento City 
now stands. Captain Sutter at once sent a number of men with 
mules loaded with provisions, and in due time this relief reached 
the perishing party, about half of whom were still alive, the 
others, including eight of the thirteen who first struck out, 
having perished and been devoured by the survivors. 

In August, 1849, John Martindale, Esq., now of Oxford, 
Ohio; Dr. J. Manning Cory, now of San José, Cal., and the 
writer, together passed over the same route taken by the Donner 
Party, and saw the log cabins still standing in the quiet little 
valley, which is a long way to the northward of the Carson 
Valley route. We saw many stumps from two to four feet 
high, but saw no trees standing with the tops cut off, nor was 
there any “huge perpendicular front of white rock cliff” to be 
seen in any direction. 

The facts that I have stated—except as to what I myself 
saw—lI had direct from Captain Sutter and from a number of 
the survivors of the ill-fated Donner Party; the names of only 
one of the latter can I now remember, a Mr. Graves, who, for 
aught I now know, still lives in San José, Cal. During a two 
years’ resid in California, namely, from 1849 to 1851, I 
never heard a word about any “dream” in connection with the 
rescue, nor do I believe that any “ Spanish records” show that 
a rescue was projected on “ spiritual information.” If “Captain 
Yount” is not a myth, the “dreaming” must have occurred 
when he related that wonderful story to good Dr. Bushnell. 

I could recount scores of well-authenticated incidents of ter- 
rible suffering, and horrid acts of some of that ill-fated party 
that would be painfully interesting, but to do so could be pro- 
ductive of no good, and would be foreign to the main purpose 
of this communication. But to say what I have is but due to 
the truth of history, and also due to Captain Sutter, for his 
promptness and noble generosity ; 
but, above all, due to the memory 
of the heroic thirteen—five of them 
women—who, with almost super- 
human courage, started out on 
that perilous foot-journey to seek 
aid for themselves and their be- 
loved companions 

Yours faithfully, 


C. P, Ripenovur. 
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Smart Doc.—“ Let me get at him!” 





Erratum. 


I was a doctor 
In my life-time; 

I wrote a treatise 
In Latin rhyme 


Which made me famous. 


Of all diseases 
That men endure, 
And all the simples 
That will them cure, 
My volume treated. 


*Twas full of errors, 
As I of pride, 
Because I wrote it, 
Before I died— 

Ratio sufficit. 


Why agues shake us, 
Why fevers burn, 
What power hath Luna, 
And what Saturn, 
And Capricornus ; 


What cure for blindness, 
How deaf may hear, 
For raving madness 
What panacea 
Of Elleborus ; 


Of rue’s great virtue 
And rosemary, 
For what use poppy 
What briony— 
All there is answered. 


But now the wisdom 
That comes with death 
Suggests an error 
Which burdeneth 


My soul with sorrow. 


Let now the tombstone 
At my grave’s head 
Say what of old 
t should have said 
When I was living. 


“ @ontra bim mortis’’— 
It should have been— 
“Non est in bortis 
SArdicamen. 
Fides in Christum.” 
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Master Grorce WasHincTon Jones.—“ You see, I’ve run away with this young lady, and we're on our wedding trip 


to the Centennial, and I want to see if I can’t get you to take us over in time to catc 





The Choice: Blue, Black, or Gray? 
BY ZAVARR WILMSHURST. 


Sap Blue Eyes, “I will love you 

Long as the heavens above you 
Arch earth with azure hue; 

Soft as the flowers awaken 
Beneath the breath of Spring, 

And sweet as rose leaves shaken 
Their silver dew drops fling, 
I'll kisses rain on you.” 


Said Black Eyes, “I'll adore you, 
Although the tempest o’er you 
Snatch hope and heaven from view; 
When lightnings tear asunder 
The sky’s red golden field— 
When Battle hurls his thunder, 
I’ll make my bregst your shield, 
And die with joy for you.” 


Said Gray Eyes, “I will love you, 

E’en though the skies above you 
Turn bleak and dull as lead; 

Though youth and joy forsake you, 
And life grow cold and drear, 

A heaven of love I'll make you, 
A thousand fold more dear, 
When all but love is dead.” 





Conjugal Conjugation. 
BY W. W. ELLSWORTH. 


I KNOW a tender word of Latin tongue, 
Whose praises bards throughout all time have 
sung,— 
Tis “Amo.” 
Yet sweeter word I know, which gives to two 
The joy that in the first one only knew,— 
“ Amamus.” 


that 3:30 train 








The Beauties of Nature. 
(BY AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD.) 


THE sky was azure blue, 

The birds around me flew, 

Far on the mountain-tops the sun 
Rose in a golden hue. 


The grass was emerald green, 

The rabbits quite serene 

Basked in the sun, or by the brook 
Frolicked with graceful mien. 


And birds of different kinds 

Sped on the balmy winds, 

And sat themselves among the trees, 
And on the telegraph lines. 


The flowers were blooming bright, 
The brook was my delight; 

Gayly I sang among the trees, 

Or in the woods at night. 


I plucked the daisies fair, 

And decked my long brown hair 

With sweetbrier and with meadow-grass 
That fluttered in the air. 


I chased the squirrels gay, 
That gamboled o’er my way, 
Till children bright appeared in sight, 
And joined me in my play. 
LAURA. 





The following truly national poem should be 
revived with the Centennial 4th : 
“Keep your eye fixed on the American eagle, 
Whom we as the proud bird of destiny hail ; 


For that wise fowl you never can inveigle 
By depositing salt on his venerable tail.” 








